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THE MANUFACTURE OF SILK. 


BY c. 


Tue discovery of the uses to which the 
eocoon of the silkworm might be applied ap- 
pears to have been first made in China. The 
written records of that country declare that 
an empress was the first to unravel the filmy 
thread, and to work it into a web of cloth, and 
this is stated to have taken place 2700 years 
before the Christian era. However this may 
be, it is a fact that when the existence of the 
silken fabrics of China became known in other 
countries, the manufacture was not in its in- 
fancy and imperfectly executed, but had at- 
tained a degree of excellence which proved a 
long and successful practice of it among the 
Chinese. Such indeed was its importance, 
that the very people and their country are 
named Seres, and Serica, in ancient writings, 
fromthe Chinese word Se, which signifies Silk. 

While the most imperfect notions were 
prevalent in other countries as to the true 
nature of silk, some writers describing it as 
downy wool combed from the leaves of trees, 
the material itself in its raw state was for ages 
exported from China, and manufactured in 
Persia, Tyre, Berytus, and elsewhere, and 
thus the woven fabrics reached several parts 
of Europe and Asia. The silkworm itself was 
all this time unknown, except to the pri- 
vileged inhabitants of the Celestial Empire. 
Aristotle and Pliny had, however, obtained 
tolerably accurate accounts of it. Pliny, in- 
deed, asserted it to be a native of Kos, or Cos, 
one of the islands of the Grecian Archipelago; 
yet the fact of Pamphila, a native of that 
island, being the first to unweave imported 
silken fabrics for the purpose of spinning and 
weaving them anew into lighter fabrics, such 
as gauze, seems conclusive against his asser- 
tion. This labor of hers would have been un- 
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necessary had the silken thread been obtain- 
able in any other way. Her practice was after- 
wards adopted by the ladies of Rome. In that 
luxurious capital, so beautiful a material as 
silk only required to be known to be highly 
prized. In the reign of Augustus, it was very 
little known: in the reign of Tiberius, silk 
from the East was only worn by ladies of the 
highest rank, but the thinner manufactures 
of Cos were more general during the hot sea- 
son. Men were forbidden to wear silken fab- 
rics ; but a mixed material of inferior quality, 
called sub sericum, was worn by both sexes. 
The great cost and difficulty attending the im- 
portation of silk to Rome caused Marcus 
Antoninus, in the second century, to send 
ambassadors to China, with a view of estab- 
lishing commercial relations with that people ; 
but the embassy met with small success, and 
Rome continued to be supplied with silk, as 
before, by the caravans of Persia, which tra- 
versed Asia from the shores of China to the 
Syrian coast. The immense cost of silken 
fabrics may be estimated by the fact that a 
silken garment is mentioned as one of the 
wanton prodigalities of the Emperor Helioga- 
balus, while a dress of similar material was 
refused by Aurelian to his empress, on the 
ground that it could only be obtained by its 
weight in gold. 

About the middle of the sixth century, a 
supply of silkworms’ eggs were conveyed from 
China to Constantinople by two Persian monks, 
who had gone to the East as missionaries, and 
had observed in China the various processes 
connected with the rearing of the silkworm, 
the nature of the trees on which they fed, and 
the preparation of the silk. This occurred 
about the year 552, in the reign of Justinian, 
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who gave every encouragement to the intro- 
duction of the valuable insect. The eggs were 
secretly conveyed from China within a hollow 
cane ; at the proper season they were hatched, 
and the caterpillars were fed with the leaves 
of the wild mulberry-tree. The monks con- 
tinued to superintend, at Constantinople, the 
rearing of the insects, and the whole process 
of manufacturing the silk. From this small 
commencement the myriads of silkworms have 
sprung which, throughout Europe and western 
Asia, have met the demand for silk, which has 
gone on increasing from that time to the 
present. 

The silk manufacture thus commenced was 
kept in the hands of the Romans for some 
years ; but the silkworm was gradually intro- 
duced in several parts of Greece, and the mul- 
berry planted to supply food. The Greek 
empire became the great European seat of the 
manufacture, and continued to be so for nearly 
600 years. At length Roger I.; King of Sicily, 
having in 1147 sacked Corinth, Athens, and 
Thebes, carried off large numbers of the in- 
habitants to Palermo, where they introduced 
the culture of the silkworm, and the manufac- 
ture of silk. Thus Sicily became possessed 
of this profitable art, which soon made its way 
into Italy, so that Venice, Florence, Lucca, 
and Milan became celebrated for the beauty 
and extent of their manufactures in silk. 
Modena also produced silk, which, in 1306, 
was esteemed the best in Lombardy. In 
Venice the manufacture was held in such es- 
teem that the business of a silk factory was 
considered to be no degradation to the higher 
classes of inhabitants. The three trades of 
silk manufacturer, glass-maker, and druggist 
were in fact classed together as noble em- 
ployments, not unbefitting the aristocracy of 
Venice. In the year 1300, many thousand 
persons were employed in the manufacture at 
Florence. Until the beginning of the sixteenth 
century Bologna was the only city of Italy 
which possessed proper throwing-mills, so that 
other cities had to send their silk there to be 
twisted and prepared for the weaver. Spain, 
as well as Italy, proved very favorable to the 
eulture of the silkworm. Granada, Murcia, 
and Cordova possessed numerous establish- 
ments for the production of silken fabrics. 

The introduction of silk into France is as- 
signed to Louis XI., who, in 1480, obtained 
workmen from Genoa, Venice, and Florence, 
and established the manufacture at Tours. 
But it did not prosper, so that in the reign of 
Francis I. a new importation of workmen had 
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to be obtained from Milan. These, about the 
year 1521, were established at Lyons, and, 
under the encouragement and protection of 
the monarch, obtained much success. The 
manufacture flourished, and spread to other 
parts of France, supplying, in the course of 
time, not only the demand of that kingdom, 
but a superabundance for foreign markets. 
England was largely supplied from thence. 
There are evidences of a much earlier use of 
silk in England as an occasional article of 
splendid display. Very soon after the Con- 
quest mention occurs of silken fabrics; and 
on the day of the marriage of Margaret, daugh- 
ter of Henry III., with Alexander III. of Scot- 
land, 1000 English knights appeared in cointisses 
of silk, which were replaced on the following 
day by others equally splendid. The increased 
supply and more general use of silk in Eng- 
land, which followed on the successful pro- 
gress of the manufacture in France, seems to 
have awakened the alarm of the rulers of that 
country, lest home productions should suffer 
from this importation of foreign goods. Inthe 
reign of Mary (1554) a sumptuary law was 
made, purporting ‘‘that whoever shall wear 
silk in or upon his or her hat, bonnet, or 
girdle, scabbard, hose, shoes, or spur-leather, 
shall be imprisoned during three months, and 
forfeit ten pounds.”’ Magistrates and persons 
of quality were exempted from this law. In 
the first year of James I., it was altogether re- 
pealed. But France was not the only neigh- 
bor who tempted England with these proscribed 
luxuries. The trade in silk carried on by the 
merchants of Antwerp was very extensive, and 
yet none of the costly goods were retained for 
their own wear. ‘ They buy infinitely,” says 
an old writer, ‘“‘ but it is to sell again. They 
are the great masters of Indian spices and 
Persian silks, yet wear plain linen and feed 
upon their own fish and roots. They sell the 
finest of their own cloths to France, and buy 
coarse cloth out of England for their own 
wear; they send abroad the best of their own 
butter, and buy the cheapest out of Ireland 
or the north of England for their own use. In 
short, they furnish infinite luxury which they 
never practise, and traffic in pleasures which 
they never taste.’? These merchants obtained 
the richest silks, crapes, &c. from Bologna in 
return for their own serges; they procured 
the raw, unmanufactured silken produce of 
Naples and of Venice in return for cloths, 
stuffs, and tapestries, or for jewels and pearls. 
Milan, Florence, and Genoa gave them silks, 
satins, and velvets in return for pepper, sugar, 
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cloth, and serges. On the taking of the city 
of Antwerp by the Duke of Parma, in 1585, 
the commerce of the Low Countries was almost 
destroyed, and about a third part of the manu- 
facturers and dealers in silk took refuge in 
England, and gave a powerful impulse to the 
silk manufacture. 2 

In America the silk culture and manufac- 
ture is yet in its infancy, but from the rapid 
progress making it bids fair to rival in fineness 
and finish the old established manufactories 
of the Old World. 

The silkworm is the caterpillar of the mul- 
berry-tree moth (Bowbyx mori), belonging to 
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SILKWORM MOTH AND EGGS. 


the tribe of mealy-winged nocturnal insects, 
of which, in the summer evenings, we see so 
many examples. * The eggs of this moth are 
smaller than grains of mustard-seed, very 
numerous, slightly flattened, yellowish at 
first, but changing in a few days to a blue or 
slate color. In temperate climates, they can 
be preserved through the winter, without 
hatching, until the time when the mulberry- 
tree puts forth its leaves in the following 
spring. This tree forms the entire food of the 
caterpillar, and seems almost exclusively its 
own; for, while other trees and vegetables 
nourish myriads of insects, the mulberry-tree 
is seldom attacked by any but this insect, 
which, in many parts of its native country, 
China, inhabits the leaves in the open air, 
and goes through all its changes without any 
attention from man, whose only care is to 
gather in the harvest of silk cocoons at the 
right season. In some parts of China, how- 
ever, the silkworm requires the same care in 
the way of shelter, feeding, and nursing 
which in other countries is found necessary to 
insure success. The common mulberry-tree 
(Morus nigra), so well known in Great Britain, 
is not the best species for the nourishment of 
the silkworm, although the caterpillar feeds 
readily on the leaves. The white-fruited mul- 
VoL. Lv.—18 
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berry (¥. alba), a native of China, is the best, 
and is greatly preferred by the insect. It is 
now cultivated in many parts of Europe, fre- 
quently as a pollard by road-sides. It comes 
into leaf a fortnight earlier than the black 
mulberry, which is an advantage in the eul- 
ture of silkworms. The white mulberry does 
not thrive in Britain, the winters being too 
severe. There is another variety of mulberry, 
called the Philippine mulberry, which is a 
favorite in the south of France, on account of 
the size and quantity of the leaves, and the 
ease with which it can be propagated. 

In the south of Europe, mulberry leaves 
are sold by weight in the market; and the 
buyer chooses them either young or mature, 
according to the age of the insects which are 
to feed on them. Young worms are fed on 
tender leaves, while full-grown caterpillars 
require the stronger nutriment of the mature 
leaf. Attempts have been made to store food 
for the silkworm by drying the leaves in the 
sun, then reducing them to powder, and 
placing the latter in jars. This powder, moist- 
ened with water, is eaten with avidity by the 
silkworm, and may prove a valuable resource 
in late seasons, or under circumstances which 
affect the principal crop. It is even thought 
that three or four crops of cocoons per year 
may be obtained, even in northern climates, 
by keeping successive hatchings of eggs in 
warm rooms, and supplying the worms with 
this food during winter. 

The silkworm, when first hatched, is about 
a quarter of an inch long, and of a dark color. 
If supplied with appropriate food, it remains 
contentedly in one spot. This is the case 
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SILKWORM CATERPILLAR IN SEVERAL STAGES OF ITS 
GROWTH. 
throughout its changes, so that there is no 
trouble in retaining it within bounds, as there 
would be with some other caterpillars. After 
eight days’ feeding, and rapid increase in size, 
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it prepares to change ite skin, the first skin 
having become too small for its body. It re- 
mains three days without food, during which 
time a secretion forms on the surface of the 
new skin, which helps the caterpillar to cast 
off the old one; but the operation is fur- 
ther facilitated by silken lines, which the 
insect casts off, and fixes to the adjacent ob- 
jects. These hold the old skin tightly, while 
the caterpillar creeps out of it. The whole 
covering of the body is thus cast off, including 
that of the feet, and of the teeth and jaws; 
but it is done with difficulty ; and sometimes 
the skin breaks, and a portion of it remains 
attached to the hinder part of the body, com- 
pressing it, and usually causing death. The 
newly moulted worm is pale in color, and 
wrinkled; but it immediately recovers its 
appetite, and grows so rapidly that the new 
skin is soon filled out; and in five days an- 
other moult becomes necessary. Four of 
these moults and renewals of the skin bring 
the caterpillar to its full size, when its appo- 
tite becomes voracious, ard the succulent 
parts of the mulberry leaves disappear with 
extraordinary rapidity. The insect is now 
nearly three inches long. Its structure con- 
sists of twelve membranous rings, which con- 
tract and elongate as the body moves. There 
are eight pairs of legs, the first three pairs 
being covered with a shelly or scaly sub- 
stance, which also invests the head. The 
mandibles are strong, and indented like a 
saw. Beneath the jaw are two small orifices, 
through which the insect draws its silken 
lines. The silk is a fine yellow transparent 
gum, secreted in slender vessels, which are 
described as being wound, as it were, on two 
spindles in the stomach. These vessels, if 
unfolded, would be about ten inches long. 
The insect breathes through nine pairs of 
spiracles distributed along the sides of the 
body. The caterpillar has seven small eyes 
near the mouth ; the two spots higher up are 
not eyes, but portions of the skull. 

Arrived at maturity, the caterpillar is of a 
rich, golden hue; it leaves off eating, and 
selects a corner in which to spin its cocoon. 
It first forms a loose structure of floss silk, 
and then within it the closer texture of its 
next, of an oval shape; here the caterpillar 
remains working until it is gradually lost sight 
of within its own beautiful winding-sheet. 
Taking no food, and emitting this large quan- 
tity of silk, its body diminishes one-half, and 
on the completion of its cocoon it changes its 
skin once more, but then becomes an appa- 
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Fig. 3. 





COCOON OF SILKWORM, WITH PART OF THE FLOSS SILK 
REMOVED. 
rently inanimate chrysalis, or aurelia, with a 
smooth brown skin, and pointed at one end. 
It remains in this corpse-like state for a fort- 
night or three weeks, when it comes forth a 


Fig. 4. 





CHRYSALIS OF THE SILKWORM. 


perfect winged insect—the silk moth. In es- 
caping from the cocoon it pushes aside the 
fibres, first moistening the interior of the 
cocoon with a tasteless liquid from its mouth 
to dissolve the gum which holds the fibres to- 
gether. The moth has no teeth; therefore it 
cannot gnaw its way out, as generally sup- 
posed. In the perfect form, the insect takes 
no food, and only lives two or three days: the 
female dies soon after laying her eggs, and the 
male does not long survive her. 

The common silkworm is not the only cater- 
pillar from whose cocoons silk has been ob- 
tained for manufacturing purposes; but it is 
so superior in the quality and quantity of its 
silk to all other insects, that small mention is 
made of any other. The larve of many Euro- 
pean moths produce a strong silk, and the 
native silkworms of America yield a material 
which has been manufactured into handker- 
chiefs, stockings, &c. by the inhabitants of 
Chilpancingo, Tixtala, and other places of 
South America. The ancient Mexicans used 
the internal layers of white cocoons, which 
strongly resemble Chinese paper, as a material 
for writing on. A quantity of inferior silk is 
obtained in India from the Tusseh and Arindy 
silkworms, both natives of Bengal. The first 
affords a coarse dark-colored silk, which is 
woven into a cheap durable cloth; the second 
yields a delicate flossy silk, which cannot be 
wound from the cocoons, and is therefore spun 
like cotton. Of this, a coarse kind of white 
cloth is manufactured, which is loose in tex- 
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ture, but so durable that it can scarcely be 
worn out in a lifetime. 

The domestic treatment of the silkworm has 
been brought to great perfection in Italy. 
Formerly the eggs were hatched at uncertain 
periods, depending on the natural warmth of 
the season, or they were put in manure-beds, 
or were worn in little bags about the person 
next the skin. They are now hatched in an 
apartment heated to the proper degree by a 
stove; but they are first washed in water, and 
afterwards in wine, to separate light eggs, as 
well as dirt, and the gummy envelope which 
surrounds the heavy ones. 

The temperature of the hatching-room is at 
first 64°, but is gradually raised one or two 
degrees daily, until it reaches 82°, which it is 
not to exceed. Pieces of coarse muslin, or of 
white paper pierced with holes, are placed 
over the eggs when they are about to be 
hatched. Through these the worms creep to 
the upper surface, and are removed as soon as 
possible to a cooler place. Young leaves and 
sprigs of mulberry are laid upon the muslin or 
paper, when the worms eagerly settle on the 
leaves, and can thus be transferred to trays, 
and removed to the nursery. This is a dry 
room of regulated warmth, with windows on 
both sides, so that free ventilation may be 
attainable. Chloride of lime should be in use 
to purify the air, and a thermometer and hy- 
grometer to regulate the heat and moisture ; 
the latter is apt to abound where silkworms 
are kept, and is very prejudicial to them. 
Moist exhalations arise from the leaves and 
from their bodies; fermentation, also, soon 
takes place if litter and dung be not speedily 
removed from their trays; these are fertile 
sources of disease among the worms, and may 
carry off thousands in a day. 

One of the diseases to which silkworms are 
liable is of an extraordinary character, con- 
sisting of the formation of a minute crypto- 
gamous plant or niildew within the body of 
the living insect. Damp and fermenting food 
and litter produce, in the first place, among 
the fatty matter of the body of the caterpillar, 
an infinite number of sporules supported by 
minute stems. These increase to such a de- 
gree that the vegetation soon pierces the skin, 
gives a general mealy appearance to the body 
of the caterpillar, ripens its seed, which is 
borne by the winds to every part of the 
nursery, carrying contagion with it, and at 
length causes the death of the worm. The 
dead bodies of worms or moths (for the insect 
is infected in all stages) are sources of conta- 
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gion unless immediately destroyed. This dis- 
ease is called muscardine in France, calcinetto 
in Italy; the French name arises from the 
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resemblance of the diseased caterpillar to a 
mealy kind of sugar-plum made in Provence, 
and sold by the name of muscardine; the 
Italian name also refers to the chalky or mealy 
surface of the skin. Various fumigations and 
washes have been tried, in order to purify in- 
fected nurseries, and to preserve others from 
the ravages of this malady: a solution of blue 
vitriol (sulphate of copper) applied to the 
wood-work, frames, &c. of the nursery is of 
great use in destroying the seeds of the fungus, 
but nothing is so good a preservative as rigid 
attention to cleanliness and good ventilation. 

The improved means, first employed in 
Italy, for preserving the health of these valua- 
ble insects, are due to Count Dandolo, who 
gave particular and scientific attention to the 
subject, and superseded many an absurd cus- 
tom in the rearing of silkworms. According 
to his method, wicker shelves are arranged in 
a room at convenient distances, and are lined 
with paper, on which the worms are placed. 
Such worms only are placed together as have 
been hatched at the same time, the space 
allowed them being, for each ounce of eggs, 
8 square feet during the first age, 15 feet for 
the second age, 35 feet for the third age, 823 + 
feet for the fourth, and about 200 feet for the 
fifth age. The mulberry leaves are chopped in 
order to present a large number of fresh-cut 
edges to the younginsect. Four meals a day, 
as a regular rule, and luncheons between, 
when the worms are particularly voracious, 
is the liberal allowance for their subsistence. 
The temperature at which silkworms are heal- 
thiest appears to be from 68° to 75°, though 
they are able to bear a much higher tempera- 
ture. Alternations of heat and cold are ex- 
ceedingly injurious to them. 
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When the silkworms are about to spin, they 

are provided with little bushes of broom, 
heath, or other flexible substance, which are 
arranged upright between the shelves, their 
tops being bent into an arched form by the 
shelf above. The bushes are spread out like 
fans, to allow plenty of space for the cocoons ; 
for, if crowded, the worms are apt to form 
double cocoons, two working together; and 
these are worth only half the price of single 
cocoons. Specimens of these bushes, laden 
with cocoons, appeared in the Great Exhibi- 
tion, in England, like diminutive trees bearing 
golden fruit. There were also illustrations in 
abundance of the advanced state of silk culture 
in France, and of the success of a series of 
systematic attempts which have been made in 
that country to improve the breed of silk- 
worms, and to lessen their liability to disease. 
The ‘Central Society of Sericiculture of 
France’’ exhibited beautiful specimens of silk, 
remarkably pure in color, strong, and lus- 
trous. In the department of the Dréme, 
where the culture is so extensive that up- 
wards of 3,000,000 of mulberry-trees are 
required to supply the food of the myriads of 
worms, the method of managing the insects 
is slightly different from that which we have 
described. Instead of wicker-shelves lined 
“with paper, large bamboo-like rushes, which 
grow on the banks of the Rhone, are cut down, 
split open, and attached together so as to form 
long cane beds, about two and one-half feet 
broad, called claies. These are arranged one 
above another on a rude framework erected 
throughout the chamber, spaces being left at 
intervals as passages for the attendants to 
traverse. The worms, as soon as they are 
hatched, are strewed among the claies, and 
the mulberry leaves at the proper moment 
scattered over and amongst them. The at- 
tendants make use of a short ladder to ascend 
to the higher claies. In other establishments, 
the claies are arranged so as to hang from the 
circumference of large wheels placed at each 
end of the apartment. By turning these 
wheels, the ranges of shelves rise and fall, 
and are transferred from side to side at the 
pleasure of the attendant. 

The original improver of silkworm manage- 
ment, Count Dandolo, has written a volume 
on the subject, which has been translated into 
English, and published under the auspices of 
a society called the “‘ British, Irish, and Colo- 
nial Silk Company.’’ The labors of this Com- 
pany were the last, on an extensive scale, of a 
series of attempts made at various times to 
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rear the silkworm in these dominions. It was 
thought that the introduction into Ireland of 
an easy and profitable employment of this de- 
scription would be of great advantage to the 
peasantry of that country. Eighty acres of 
land were purchased near Michelstown in the 
county of Cork, and planted with nearly 
400,000 white mulberry-trees, which thrived 
admirably. A small building was erected for 
rearing silkworms; and, in spite of the moist 
and variable climate, there would have been 
every prospect of success but for the ignorance 
and awkwardness of the peasantry, who had 
never been accustomed to any employment 
which required so much attention, and who 
failed in bestowing on the insects the care 
necessary to insure success. A similar experi- 
ment was tried by the Company in England 
onasmaller scale. Upwards of 70,000 mul- 
berry-trees were planted near Slough, and 
prospered there. But, after some experience, 
the Company renounced the attempt to rear 
the silkworm in England, and transferred the 
whole of their establishment to Malta. The 
unskilfulness of the laborers was also the 
cause that, in America, as well as in Great 
Britain, the rearing of silkworms proved a 
failure. That it is not impossible to cultivate 
them in cold countries is proved by the fact 
that, in Sweden, and also in Russia, the cul- 
ture of the mulberry and the production of 
silk are carried on to a considerable extent. 
The high price of labor in this country pre- 
sents an additional obstacle to the success of 
such an undertaking. Favorable results, 
however, have been obtained, within the last 
fifteen years, at Newlands, in Hampshire, 
England, through the energy and skill of a 
lady, Mrs. Whitby, who has planted various 
sorts of mulberry-trees, and proved that the 
dwarf Philippines are the most advantageous. 
With these trees, and a supply of eggs of the 
large Italian silkworm, she obtains silk equal 
in proportionate quantity and quality to that 
of Italy and France. Mrs. Whitby has pre- 
sented to the Queen twenty yards of rich and 
brilliant damask, manufactured from silk 
raised at Newlands. 

British India possesses the climate and the 
abundance of labor favorable to this under- 
taking ; accordingly, we find the culture of 
the silkworm spreading and improving in that 
country. In Bengal, there are eight or ten 
principal factories of filatures, each employing 
from 3000 to 10,000 persons ;\ and the results 
of the Great Exhibition prove the fine quality 
of the silk obtained. 

(Conclusion next month.) 














WAITING FOR DEAD MEN’S SHOES. 


BY JESSIE MAY. 


‘* Here we are, ‘ bag and baggage,’ baby and 
all, come to spend the day with you,’’ said 
little Mrs. Grey to her friend, Cora Linconn, 
as she entered her parlor, one cold November 
morning, and seated herself by the fire with 
the air of one quite at home. 

‘‘T am right glad to see you, though you ’ve 
caught us all in a muss—boiling cider, baking, 
and ironing; but you ’ll make due allowance 
for our appearance, I know; and we can visit 
and work too. Bless its little soul! here ’s 
the little gem right in the heart of this big 
bundle. Come to auntie, darling. I’m so 
glad you brought him!’’ And the cloaks and 
hoods were speedily removed; and the two 
friends sat down to chat over all that had 
transpired in each family during the two long 
weeks of their separation, for the weather had 
been so unpleasant that they had been obliged 
to make their visits less frequent of late. 

Little Willie had a new tooth, a new dress, 
and a pair of new gaiters. Mrs. Grey had 
been to see Bessie Bird’s new baby. Mrs. 
Linconn had a new hired girl; and her brother 
James had just returned from a visit to ‘‘the 
east,’’? and brought hera present of a new silk 
dress, which was much admired by both la- 
dies. Both joined in their approval of the 
latest fashions, and in enthusiastic praises of 
the new minister. And, when all the news 
had been discussed, Cora ran out to see what 
Biddy was about in the kitchen; while her 
visitor amused herself by looking over the 
last number of the Lady’s Book; and Master 
Willie found employment in entangling cord, 
thread, pins, hooks and eyes, worsteds, &c., 
in a promiscuous pile, from Auntie Linconn’s 
work-basket. 

** You little rogue !’’ exclaimed Cora, as she 
re-entered the room. 

‘‘Why, Willie! what have you done ?’’ was 
Mrs. Grey’s first expression, as she sprang to 
the child to undo the mischief. 

‘‘ Never mind, Jenny,’’ said Cora, laughing. 
‘« Just let him have that snarl of worsted; its 
bright colors please him ; and I never get time 
to embroider any now-a-days. I don’t see 
how in the world you find time todo somuch, 
besides your housework. Why, here I keep 
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a girl n the kitchen, and hire nearly all of 
my sewing done; and yet it’s always drive! 
drive! here from early dawn till late at night. 
Do tell me your secret.’’ 

**T’m sure I don’t know what should make 
the difference. You was brought up to work 
as well as I; but you have a larger house to 
take care of, and more company than I ever 
want ; and the more help you have, the more 
you have to see to. I rather think we both 
of us do enough.”’ 

‘*Tam sure J am never idle. Harry works 
like a slave, and never gets any time to spend 
with his family, or to visit with friends, as 
your husband does; but I look forward to the 
time when we shall be able to live more at 
ease. I trust it will not always be so.”’ 

Jenny Grey had taken her work from her 
pocket, and was busily plying her needle. A 
placid smile rested upon her girlish brow, and 
made her look a perfect figure of content, as 
she answered: ‘‘ Cora, why do you place your 
happiness so far.in the future? ‘The happiest 
time is now’ is my motto. Albert and I are 
so happy all of the time, that we hardly know 
what to do with ourselves; and, instead of 
trusting to the future to bring the ease and 
comfort of wealth, we only hope that it will 
be as bright as the present, which is full of 
joy. Don’t you think you would be happier 
if you did not set so high a value upon 
wealth ?”’ 

“Oh, I don’t know! We don’t want to 
step down any from the station we began in. 
Perhaps, if we had been less aspiring in our 
beginnings, it would have been just as well ; 
but, now we have begun, we must hold out, 
you know.”’ 

‘*Perhaps so. Well, I hope you will gain 
the desired point, and then be at rest ; but it 
is often the case that desire of gain becomes a 
habit, and so roots itself in the heart as to 
sap up all the fountains of happiness there— 
never becoming satisfied with plenty, never 
finding ease, but ever striving, yearning 
greedily for something beyond present ac- 
quirements. I hope it will not be so with 
you.”’ 

‘No, indeed ; I do not mean to grow avari- 
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cious; I have seen enough of that; all I want 
is to be comfortable ; but why do you smile ?”’ 

**T was thinking of the story of the old man 
and his wife. The old gentleman wanted to 
get rich; but his good dame was more modest 
in her aspirations. She only asked to be 
comfortable. Years passed away; and the 
old man, surveying his possessions, said: ‘I 
was rich long ago; but my wife is not com- 
Sortable yet.’ ”? 

‘Ha! ha! a pretty good definition of some 
people’s ideas of comfort. But I must go and 
see about dinner now. Excuse me a little 
while; I can’t trust that blundering Biddy 
with the plainest of meals.’’ 

Albert Grey and Henry Linconn were friends 
from childhood ; they had shared in the same 
sports, attended the same schools, confided 
their love-secrets to each other, and, during 
the same year, taken to themselves wives 
from among the farmers’ daughters of their 
quiet town. 

Jenny Newton was the only daughter in a 
large family of sturdy sons. Her father had 
been a hard-working man, who, by dint of 
economy and industry, had succeeded in ob- 
taining a comfortable livelihood, and setting 
up his sons in business, as they one after an- 
other left the parental roof; and, when his 
pet, his darling Jenny, was married, the old 
man felt that he was fortunate in giving her 
what was considered by the humble neighbors 
a good, comfortable setting out; and the 
happy pair were married in the village church, 
and retired to their cozy little cottage, 
where they dwelt, in quiet content, upon 
Albert’s earnings, for he had a good trade, by 
means of which he had laid by enough to 
purchase a few acres of land; and his own 
hands had constructed the neat little cottage, 
which Jenny declared was just the sweetest, 
most convenient little house in town. 

Henry Linconn was deemed most fortunate 
in his success at Squire Martin’s. Cora was 
an only child; and, although her father was 
too avaricious to part with much of his 
hoarded wealth, even to bestow it upon his 
daughter, he must, in case of death, leave it 
in other hands at last; and Cora, being the 
only heir, must necessarily reap the fruits of 
his hard labor and penurious savings. But 
Henry soon found that his was a dog’s life to 
Jead. The old Squire suffered his purse- 


strings to relax sufficiently to give the young 
couple a splendid wedding-party, and to fur- 
nish a house for them in a style suitable to 
the position they wished to take in society. 
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But the position once established must be 
maintained ; and Squire Martin did not feel 
called upon to continue his generosity, and, 
after a few months, hardly allowed himself 
time to look in upon them, but delved away 
more diligently than ever, and grew poorer 
every day in his own estimation; and Henry, 
who had taken a portion of his father-in-law’s 
farm to work upon shares, felt obliged to work 
harder than he had ever done before, in order 
to please the exacting old man, who “ wanted 
none of your dainty-fingered, half-sick young 
gentlemen in his fields.” 

Before his marriage, Henry had found am- 
ple employment upon his own snug little 
farm, which joined Squire Martin’s, and 
which, had he been allowed to fit up in ae- 
cordance with his humble means and modest 
desires, would have made a lovely little rural 
home with which to begin life. But Cora 
would hear nothing of his boyish visions of a 
vine-wreathed cottage, and farming on a small 
scale. ‘‘I shall have enough, some day, you 
know, to warrant a different style of living,’’ 
said she; ‘‘and why wait till we are too old 
to enjoy our wealth before we have the com- 
forts of life??? And her lover could not resist 
her argument, for he knew that his was an 
enviable situation; and he thought to him- 
self: ‘‘Sure enough, Cora is just the same as 
owner of this fine estate ; and what ’s the dif- 
ference if her father don’t give it to her now? 
It will all come out right. Of course, we 
ought to support better style than people with 
the same capital and no expectations.’’ And 
so a great debt was incurred in the construc- 
tion of a fine house ; and then they must keep 
a horse and carriage to match, and make par- 
ties, and expend considerable in dress—in 
short, keep up such appearances as the world 
would expect them to. 

But this keeping up appearances greatly 
annoyed Henry, who was really quite an epi- 
cure, and relished true home comforts as 
much as his friend Albert, who really enjoyed 
more at his humble cottage fireside than he 
dared think of in his stately mansion. But 
Cora insisted upon the strictest economy in 
everything where display did not require a 
lavish hand. ‘‘ We will save in little things 
what we spend in great ones,’’ said she. And, 
though her husband bethought him of the 
homely adage, “‘ Save at the tap, and run out 
at the bung,’’ yet he wisely kept his own 
counsel, and meekly submitted to a seat by 
the kitchen fire, on a rainy day, to save alittle 
fuelin the sitting-room, and partook in silence 
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her. I work like a drudge now; it is sweep, 
and dust, and clean house, and wash curtains, 
and take up carpets, and prepare for company, 
and do up sweetmeats, and a thousand things 
to do all of the time; I am tired all of the 
time. I’ve work enough for two girls; but 
we can’t afford to keep more than one.’’ 

‘* What if you couldn’t afford to keep any, 
and had to get along without help ?’’ 

‘Oh, I couldn’t! You can, I know; but 
you have a smaller house, as you said a while 
ago; and you don’t have as much company 
as we do. I wouldn’t own it to every one; 
but I don’t doubt you enjoy life all the better 
for it. But never mind; ’twon’t always be 
so. I hope to see the day when we can rest 
and live at ourease. Henry works hard; and 
I believe he will have his reward. Father is 
not the one to disregard all his efforts to rise 
in the world. I have often wondered that my 
father, thinking so much of wealth, did not 
object to my marrying Henry, whose circum- 
stances were so moderate ; but father remem- 
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of the meagre fare spread upon their daily ; 
board, which Cora declared plenty good 
enough for every day. He did not find time ? 
to pamper envious feelings by a contempla- ; 
tion of the domestic enjoyments of his neigh- 
bors, for he was, as Cora truly said, always 
driving! driving! hardly daring to stop a 
moment, lest the ever-diligent old Squire 
should think him a “shirk,’’ or, what was 
almost as disgraceful in his eyes, ‘‘a weakly 
chap.’? Squire Martin was always well; and ; 
‘the didn’t believe in folks being sick—he 
didn’t; he thought active exercise at some 
useful employment worth more than all your 
doctor stuff—he did.’’ And poor Henry ex- 3 
erted himself to the utmost of his strength to § 
keep up with the vigorous old man, who de- $ 
clared himself as tough ‘‘as a boiled owl, and 
worth a score of your scientific gentlemen 
farmers.”’ 
Having given the reader a little insight into > 
the affairs of our two young friends, let us ; 
return to the parlor of the Linconns, where | 
we left Jenny Grey bending over her sewing. ; bers the time when he had but a dollar that 
**T declare !’’ said Cora, coming back from | he could call his own. He knows how all his 
the kitchen, looking heated and flurried, “‘I ; money came, I tell you.”’ 
lidn’t think of leaving you so long! Well, ‘* And such people generally know how to 
we’re always full of work here. I’ve had } keep it, too; don’t they ?’’ 
such a time with Biddy! I can’t help laugh- ‘Well, Idon’t know. Father never throws 
ing, though, at her blunders. Why, don’t { away money; but I don’t fear but he’ll do 
you believe? she went and starched the fine { what is right byus. We intend to work hard 
clothes in the pudding I had ordered for din- ~ enough to please him.”’ 
ner.”’ ‘‘That is quite evident.” 
‘*The pudding ?”’ There was more of sarcasm in Jenny’s tone 
“Yes. Ohdear! I must laugh; andyetI 3 than she intended to convey; and she almost 
am so vexed at her. I showed her, the other 2 started at the bitterness of her remark ; but 
day, how to make acorn-starch pudding; and } Cora had turned to frolic with Willie, and did 
this morning I told her to make one for din- } not seem to heed her friend’s reply. 
ner, and fold the clothes ready for ironing, The dinner hour arrived; and Henry ex- 
and left the kitchen, promising to call again 3 cused himself after a hasty meal, saying that 
and leave further orders. 'When I went out { he was pressed with business during this sea- 
again, I asked her if she had finished what I ? son of the year. 
told her. ‘Oh yes, mem!’ said she, with a The afternoon passed pleasantly away with 
most innocent look, ‘all but the saysoning § the two ladies, who were, notwithstanding 
of the pudding. I’ve starched the shirts and their different stations, warm friends; for, 
the muslins in it, and was jist agoing to put thanks to the democracy of country society, 
in the eggs and the swatening.’ And, whenI ? social position draws no lines between friends. 
told her that the starch for the clothes was Cora was frank, affectionate, and gentle; 
another thing entirely, she flew into a huff, Jenny independent and ‘‘ plain-hearted,’’ al- 
and muttered: ‘Stearch is stearch; and I } ways speaking her sentiments boldly, though 
= kindly ; and her friend received them as they 
were intended, generally agreeing with her in 
the main, and differing only upon some poiut 
of expedience, or a sensitive regard for the 
opinions of others. 
Willie took his afternoon nap, and awoke 
; refreshed, and in high’spirits, ready for a frolic 


was only afther savin’ a bit, sure. 
‘*How ludicrous! Does she often trouble 
you so? I should think she would be more 
of a hindrance than help.’’ 
‘Oh, I am tormented to pieces with her! 
but she is better than half the girls you can 
get. I couldn’t possibly get along without 
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with papa, who came just before tea, intend- 
ing to spend the evening; but Henry had 
barely time to snatch his supper, and excuse 
himself again upon the plea of business ; and, 
bidding his friend look for a long visit from him 
during his winter leisure, he left the house. 

Mr. and Mrs. Grey concluded not to spend 
the evening; and, with an earnest invitation 
to Cora to return their visit as soon as possi- 
ble, they left ; and Cora consoled herself, after 
they were gone, by sighing: ‘‘ Well, it won’t 
always be so!”’ 

“This looks something like it,’’ said Albert, 
entering his quiet sitting-room, after putting 
up his horse. 

**Isn’t it pleasant? ‘No place like home,’ 
after all; is there?’’ said his smiling wife, 
who had kindled a bright fire in the grate, 
and was just arranging a téte-d-téte and work- 
stand, upon which were a half-knit sock, a new 
book, a basket of apples, and a lamp before 
the fire. 

‘*No, indeed—no place like home—no wife 
like mine,’’ was the low, earnest reply, as the 
fond husband drew the bright face of his 
young wife to his bosom, and imprinted a 
kiss upon her brow. ‘I tell you, Jenny, I 
wouldn’t be in Harry Linconn’s place for ten 
times Cora’s fortune. Bah! a chilly sort of 
an atmosphere his home is surrounded with.’’ 

** Don’t you think Henry is growing moody, 
lately ?’’? asked Jenny, as she undressed her 
babe, and hushed him to sleep. 

“Yes, moody and avaricious, like all the 
rest. He won’t stand it long, though, to go 
on in this way. He never was particularly 
robust. Continued toil like this will wear 
him out. It is really pitiful to hear him plead 
poverty as an excuse for not purchasing little 
cheap comforts. I asked him, to-day, to 
subscribe fora magazine. ‘Can’t afford it,’ 
said he; ‘my interest money is due; I have 
several little debts to meet; I find ways 
enough for every cent I can get hold of; I 
shouldn’t have any time to read it if I should 
take it ; next year, perhaps I will: but really 
I can’t afford it now.’ ‘ Poor fellow !’ thought 
I. ‘I’m glad that J can afford to enjoy life 
as I go along, and no thanks to a father-in- 
law either.’ ’’ 

** Well, I hope they ’ll realize their hopes of 
the future. One thing is certain; Idon’t envy 
them their present happiness. But come; 
your slippers are nicely warmed. I want to 
get this sock into the narrowings to-night. 
Let us have something more about ‘Central 
America.’ ”’ 
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It was a pleasant picture of domestic happi- 
ness, that little humble parlor, with its cheer- 
ful blazing fire—the neatly swept hearth, with 
its tasteful rug, upon which lay stretched, in 
a quiet doze, a handsome cat—the dainty 
little stand, with its snowy cover and bright 
lamp—the pictures upon the wall—the snug 
little bookcase—Master Willie in his crib— 
the young proprietor of the domicil lounging at 
his ease, while his rich tones made music as 
they told page after page of the book in which 
both he and his listener were so deeply inte- 
rested—and the young wife cozily seated near 
him, quietly knitting. One did not need to 
be told, after looking in upon the Greys at 
the evening fireside, that theirs was a happy 
lot. 


Ten years had passed away. Let us take 
another peep at our friends. We shall not 
find them at the cottage, though it still retains- 
its rustic beauty, and nestles down among the 
vines and surrounding shrubbery as easily as 
ever; but the gardener lives there now; and, 
if you ask for the residence of Mr. Grey, you 
will be directed to a large stone mansion at a 
little distance, in the midst of carefully kept 
grounds, covered with choice shrubbery and 
rare flowers, most of which, however, have 
taken warning from the autumn winds, and 
folded themselves within their brown coats 
beneath the ground, awaiting a more conge- 
nial atmosphere as a signal for coming out 
again. 

From small beginnings, Albert Grey has 
risen to what even old Squire Martin pro- 
nounces ‘‘ wealth ;’’ and, as to social position, 
both as a private citizen and as a public favor- 
ite, he is certainly an object of envy. ‘‘ Slow 
and steady wins the race’ is a motto he im- 
presses upon the mind of each of his children. 
‘‘He that maketh haste to be rich shall not 
prosper’’ is one of his favorite proverbs; and, 
when you ask him if he is happier now than 
when, as a humble carpenter and joiner, he 
ate his dinner every day from his little tin pail 
upon his work-bench, he replies: ‘‘I don’t 
know that I am. My cup has always been 
full enough, and, at times, during my whole 
life, seemed running over. I have always 
restricted my desires to my means, and never 
lived beyond the same. Life has flowed 
smoothly with me, perhaps because I have 
taken advantage of the current, and taken it 
easy down stream. We can’t come toa halt 
in this life; we are growing older every day ; 
and, unless we reap the enjoyments of to-day, 
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they will be in our wake to-morrow ; and fast- 
ing won’t make us relish the next any better.”’ 
Mrs. Grey is a hale, rosy matron, upon 
whom dignity cannot be coaxed to sit grace- 
fully, and therefore she never ventures to 
assume it. She is acknowledged to be the 
sweetest, kindest-hearted little woman that 
ever entertained guests, administered to the 
wants of the poor and suffering, or honored 
the village festivities with her presence. Her 
sons are among the most intelligent, and her 
daughters the fairest of the town in which 
they live. They are indeed a happy family; 
and their hospitable roof never yet refused to 
shelter the most lowly child of misfortune. 
But where are the Linconns? Still keeping 
up appearances, still harassed with debt, 
still delving away, still hoping ‘‘it will not 
always be so,’’ they toil on. The old Squire 
has at last been accommodating enough to 
die (so the neighbors are wicked enough to 
say); and, after the thinly-attended funeral 
is over, the friends and neighbors, who are in 
any way supposed to be interested, assemble 
to hear the will read. The bulk of the pro- 
perty goes to Cora, of course. But the old 
Squire’s conscience had become a little ten- 
der of late; and the amount bequeathed to 
churches, missionary societies, and benevo- 
lent institutions deducts a fearful sum from 
the long-expected fortune of the now grasping, 
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HOW TO DRES 


THE DRESS OF LADIES. 


Tne distinction of the sexes, notwith- 
standing that it is so prominent and marked, 
still requires a distinctive dress. This has 
generally, by all nations, civilized or savage, 
been conceded. The war paint of the chief 
differs from the ornaments of his squaw; the 
tattoo of the South Sea Islander varies from 
that of his mistress; and the robe of the 
duchess is perfectly distinct from that of the 
duke. This difference has been so permanent, 
that any attempt to lessen it—and there have 
been many—has failed. The outer garment 
of woman is, and has been for centuries, the 
robe or gown; and upon the proper choice, 
make, and disposition of this and its concomi- 
tants depends the elegance or inelegance of 
the wearer. The whole art of dress, as regards 
this outer garment, therefore, may be arranged 
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miserly Henry Linconn, whose thin face and 
hollow eye betoken but a short time for the 
enjoyment of the wealth he has at last ob- 
tained. Cora has lost her early bloom, and 
looks wan and dispirited. No sweet, prattling 
voices make music at her hearth; and, alas, 
the fires of ambition, which she kindled upon 
the altar of her home, have licked up the last 
feeble flames of conjugal love! and all her 
wealth can never make that cold, dreary fire- 
side comfortable ; and, after paying up their 
debts, and making some new investments, the 
miserable pair return to their toil, which, 
from long habit, has become a second nature 
to them. In their own estimation, they are 
still poor while there is more to be gained; 
and poor indeed they are in affection, in the 
blessings of the poor which make rich, in 
domestic peace, in everything which consti- 
tutes earthly happiness ; and it is lamentable 
to look upon them, and contrast their situa- 
tion, as hopeful, ardent lovers, with their 
present possession of what might make them 
so comfortable and happy, if it were not that 
they have lost the sweet emotions of those 
days, and unfitted themselves for the enjoy- 
ment of the long-deferred treasure by spend 
ing the best part of their lives in toil, discon- 
tent, and meanness, ‘waiting for a dead 


man’s shoes.’’ 


WITH TASTE. 


under the various heads of Cotor, Fors, Par- 
TERN, TEXTURE, and Fasnion. 

Or tHe Coton or Dress.—This, which we 
have placed first, is one of the most important 
considerations, and one upon which the great- 
est amount of ignorance has been shown. 
Not only at present, but formerly, as we can 
see by paintings, and by still older illumina- 
tions, various colors have been in vogue 
without the slightest regard to the com- 
plexions of those who wore them ; nay, some- 
times people have been dressed according to 
the picture of their armorial bearings, in two 
colors, exactly divided down the middle, red 
and blue; or, like John of Gaunt, temp. Rich- 
ard II., blue and white. The young “ bucks”’ 
of those days might have been seen with a rose 
stuck behind their ears amidst their scented 
hair, walking about the court end of the town, 
with one leg blue and the other red, and the 
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colors of the upper part of their bodies coun- 
terchanged, that is, the red and blue on diifer- 
ent sides from that on their legs. The ladies, 
also, who admired these young madmen, were 
clothed with similar taste and knowledge. 

Buttoreturn. Out of three primitive colors, 
red, blue, and yellow, there are endless mix- 
tures and variations; and some of these can 
skilfully be adapted to any complexion; 
but, to do so, these two rules must be ob- 
served: the rule of Harmony and of judicious 
Contrast. 

Red, and its dark variations, may be worn 
by dark persons, and will harmonize with 
their complexion. Crimson and brilliant red 
are vulgar and unsuitable; but purple and 
dark maroon, worn by brunettes, and persons 
of a dark complexion, are both becoming and 
genteel, either in evening or winter dresses. 

Light Red and Pink, approaching flesh tints, 
are becoming both to dark and to fair, to the 
former especially, because they, by contrast, 
set off the complexion. Fair persons, ventur- 
ing upon such dresses or trimmings by day- 
light, should have clear and excellent com- 
plexions, or the brightness of the color, from 
a similarity of tint, will make their faces 
appear dirty and clouded. 

Chocolate colors, and warm browns partak- 
ing of red, may be worn by either fair or dark 
persons, provided they be not too pale, in 
which case the contrast will render the face 
chalky or death-like. The great art, as re- 
gards color of dress, is to enhance the tints 
of the complexion, care being taken to let the 
flesh appear of a healthy, natural hue, and to 
avoid wearing those colors which heighten or 
destroy either the red, yellow, or white in the 
natural flesh tints. 

Yellow in dress, as well as orange, is also 
more becoming to dark than to fair persons. 
Primrose is to be expected as becoming to fair 
persons. The trimmings of this color, the 
flowers and ribbons, should be violet, such 
contrast being agreeable to art and nature. 

Maize color is becoming to all complexions, 
especially to those which are brilliant. 

Green is more becoming to fair than to dark 
persons, because in the fair complexion bril- 
liancy and depth of color are more frequently 
found. Pale green should never be worn by 
the dark, it rendering them sickly and cada- 
verous in look. To those of a fair and bril- 
liant complexion, it is most becoming. For 
trimmings and flowers, ladies cannot do better 
than to study nature, there being in the leaves 
of flowers every imaginable tint of green, 
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whilst the flowers themselves are various in 
their hue. Thus ribbons of every kind both 
harmonize and contrast with green—green and 
white, green and rose color, green and purple, 
green and yellow, green and blue; but, gene- 
rally speaking, these two colors are the most 
difficult to harmonize. Yellow greens, blue 
greens, gray greens are all found in the leaves 
of flowers ; the yellow and scarlet tulip has 
a gray-green leaf; the crimson geranium a 
yellow green; these must be studied, blue 
not harmonizing with the light greens, and 
vice versa. 

The Form of the dress, in which Fashion is 
to be included, next demands our attention. 

The gown seems to promise in the future, 
as in the past, to be the destined covering for 
the female ; but this is capable of much varia- 
tion. The position of the band or waist will 
materially alter the look of the robe. The 
compression of the waist, entirely a modern 
invention—for the ancients, as we can see by 
the nude statues and draped figures of their 
sculptors, never dreamt of so ignorant a 
mode—is one of the most injurious which 
could possibly have obtained. 

Smallness of waist may be obtained natu- 
rally. By proper exercise in walking, the 
hips become enlarged, and, by attention to 
the exercise of the arms, the carriage becomes 
more upright, and the chest is expanded. The 
contrast of these gives smallness to the waist. 

** We are inclined to think,’’ says a writer 
in the Quarterly Review, ‘that the female 
dress of the present day is in as favorable a 
state as the most vehement advocates for 
what is called nature and simplicity could 
desire. It is a costume in which they can 
dress quickly, walk nimbly, eat plentifully, 
stoop easily, loll gracefully, and, in short, 
perform all the duties of life without let or 
hindrance. The head is left to its natural 
size, the skin to its native purity, the waist 
at its proper region, the heels at their real 
level. The dress is one calculated to bring 
out the natural beauties of the person; and 
each of them has, as far as we can see, fair 
play.’’ To this opinion, we subscribe to a 
certain extent; and an education in taste 
shouid prevent our readers from running into 
the extravagances of the past—from wearing 
hoops, which make the head look like the 
apex, and the bottom of the figure like the 
base of a pyramid—from wearing, as in George 
the Fourth’s day, the waist immediately un- 
der the armpits—or from wearing high-heeled 
shoes, which cramp and deform the feet. 
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Present fashion, however, has a tendency to 
run towards both the first and last items—the 
hoop and high heels. Let our readers avoid 
them. 

The gown should fall gracefully from the 
hips, as free as possible from the odious 
‘* bustle’? which Sam Slick ridicules, in Ameri- 
ean ladies, as a hideous deformity, looking 
like an unnatural hump. It should fall in 
long, full folds, and expand gradually to the 
feet, which it should touch, but not entirely 
cover, so that the lines of Suckling should be 
realized :— 





** Her feet beneath her petticoat 

Like little mice popped in and out, 

As if they feared the light.” 
Flounces shouid only be worn by those of a 
tall, graceful figure ; and then they should be 
made of a light material, gauze, muslin, or of 
stuff akin to it, so that they fall in gracefully 
with the outline of the dress. When made 
of any rich stuff, which stands out stiffly, they 
break the graceful flow of the dress. 

Flounces, by marking the height at regular 
intervals, take away from it, and make a short 
figure look shorter. For this reason, short 
persons should not wear stripes running in 
parallel rings round the dress. Perpendicular 
stripes upon a dress make the wearer look 
taller, like the flutes in a composite. 

The out-door costume of ladies is not com- 
plete without a shawl or a mantle. Shawls 
are difficult to wear gracefully ; and all ladies 
have not acquired a reputation for wearing 
them well. Women should not drag it tight 
to their shoulders, and stick out their elbows, 
but fold it loosely and gracefully, so that it 
fully envelops the figure. 

Black silk scarfs and mantles are particu- 
larly graceful; but they should be full, and 
not, as is the prevailing fashion, ‘‘scant.’’ 
If a lady has a very fine figure, she may look 
well in an article which will expose that figure 
fully ; but, uniess she be so, she should al- 
ways wear a full mantle. Those of transpa- 
rent gauze, or rich lace, which show the figure 
through the material, are, under the most 
advantageous circumstances, vulgar and ugly. 
The reason is that they answer no purpose, 
either for warmth or covering, and seem to 
confess that they are worn for show and to 
exhibit the vanity of the wearer. 

The Bonnet, which common consent has for 
so many years made the sole covering of the 
female head, is a very artificial and exceed- 
ingly useless article. It is dear without being 
ornamental ; it does not cover the head, and, 
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to quote avery good authority, ‘‘ itis, at best, 
an unmeaning thing, without any character 
of its own, and never becoming to a face that 
has much.’’ The present fashion of bonnets 
worn off the head, so as to show the bare 
prominent face and dressed hair of the wearer, 
is odious. 

If our readers object to the foregoing, that 
some ladies look very pretty in bonnets, we 
can only say that they would look just as 
pretty without them, or that they owe their 
prettiness to a framework filled with pretty 
colored flowers, ribbons, or lace, and not to 
the bonnet. 

The rules which we have given for the color 
of the dress must, of course, apply to the 
covering for the head. The colors must, to 
look well, contrast or harmonize with the 
complexion. 

Texture, material, and pattern should suit 
not only the taste, but also the purse. There 
are few greater evils in this country than an 
inordinate passion for dress. Nothing is so 
silly nor so contemptible as to see a young 
person dressed beyond her station and her 
means. It is a lie, a deception which disco- 
vers itself. That fabric which looks joyous, 
proper, and at home upon the person of a 
lady who has a carriage to ride in and exhibit 
her dress, looks not only absurd, but worse 
upon the body of one who is obliged to go 
constantly on foot through dirty streets or 
dusty lanes. No one looks so well dressed as 
those who are dressed properly, neatly, and 
whose attire sets them at their ease. A lady, 
who is so over-dressed as to be constantly 
afraid of spoiling her gown, can never be 
graceful, since she cannot be at her ease. 

With regard to the hair, little can here be 
said. In this respect, the nature and the 
contour of the face must be studied. Ringlets 
make long faces look rounder and more oval ; 
plain bands make the face, which is too long, 
lose part of that length. This should be 
studied. It is manifestly absurd to render 
one’s self hideous merely to follow the fashion, 
as the courtiers of the French king did, who, 
when they found his majesty obliged to wear 
a wig, immediately shaved their heads, and 
did so too. 

The proper dress of the foot is certainly to 
be studied. In this, as in all things else, fit- 
ness for the occasion will constitute taste. 
Thus, a thin shoe in winter would be vulgar, 
because useless, and dangerous to the wear- 
er’s health; and a thick boot in summer 
would be gauche and vulgar. 
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Heeled boots are not entirely to be objected 
to; but care should be taken that the heel be 
not high, for, if so, it entirely destroys the 
grace of the body by throwing it out of its 
perpendicular ; and a lady, instead of becom- 
ing like a graceful pillar, resembles rather a 
leaning tower, and that most awkwardly so. 

Boots and Shoes should be well, nay, scienti- 
fically made. Few persons show such entire 
ignorance as those immersed in trade, who 
produce merely such articles as, by pandering 
to the perverted ideas of the untaught and 
vulgar (rich and poor), will sell. This is 
especially true of the dress-maker and boot- 
maker. The latter understands very little of 
the form of the foot, or of its anatomical 
necessities. Modern boots and shoes are 
therefore often made narrow, just where they 
should be wide ; and the foot, instead of being 
beautiful in shape, and graceful in its action, 
becomes long, narrow, distorted, and ungrace- 
ful when used. 

If the preceding rules be adhered to, the 
dress of a lady, chosen with regard to pro- 
priety, station, and her acquirements, cannot 
fail to be useful, graceful, and in good taste. 
Let her never, on account of economy, wear 
either what she deems an ugly or an ungrace- 
ful garment. Such garments never put her 
at her ease, and are neglected and cast aside 
long before they have done her their true ser- 
vice. We are careful only of those things 
which suit us, and which we believe adorn 
us; and the mere fact of believing that we 
look well goes a great way towards making 
us do so. Fashion should be sacrificed to 
taste, or, at best, followed at a distance. It 
does not do to be entirely out, nor completely in, 
what is called ‘‘ fashion,’’ many things being 
embraced under that term which are frivolous, 
unmeaning, and sometimes meretricious. 

Lastly, a becoming modesty is always to be 
retained; and this may be ever done compati- 
bly with extreme taste and ornament. If this 
is not done, it will have the worst effects ; and 
not alone in the dress will it be found, but in 
the look and bearing which accompany the 
costume. 


THE DRESS OF CHILDREN. 


Or the dress of children, little need be said. 
The same rules apply to this subject as to the 
last; but with children more license may be 
taken. With them, fancy dresses, much 
finery, feathers, and lace are allowable; but 
it must be understood that this applies only 
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to their dress in company, or when walking, or 
in a carriage. At home, nothing can be more 
foolish or more hurtful than to load a child 
with finery which confines it, and which its 
every movement may destroy and spoil. 
When at home, or in the play-ground, the 
simplest covering only is necessary, so that it 
be strong and warm. It is a vulgar error to 
suppose that children should be left bare as 
to their legs, their chest, and arms, and that 
men and women, who are so much stronger, 
should be covered. The truth is that more 
children die through the stupidity of their 
parents, in this respect, than from any single 
disease which can be mentioned. ‘I am cer- 
tain,’’ says a great medical authority, ‘‘ that 
half the deaths of children, in the middle and 
upper classes of society, is to be attributed to 
the vanity and ignorance of their parents. I 
never see a poor child dressed as a young 
Highlander, or in any fancy dress, with its 
uncomfortable look and naked appearance, its 
poor bare knees and open neck, but that I 
prophecy for that child, whilst I pity, a future 
of colds, coughs, and throat disease, and a 
probable death of consumption.”’ 

Children of good complexions, either dark 
or fair, may be dressed with advantage in 
frocks or coats of crimson, pink, or scarlet. 

Another important thing in the dress of 
children, besides keeping them warmly clad, 
is to keep them well, though loosely shod. 
The evils of a tight shoe or boot, in a grown- 
up person, are ten times multiplied in a child. 
Splay-feet, knock-knees, or bandy-legs are 
the consequence, all of which the ignorant 
would certainly lay to nature, though they 
are nothing but the production of an art as 
cruel as it is ignorant, and which is entirely 
contrary to beauty of form, or to good taste. 





TasTE is the discriminating talisman, ena- 
bling its owners to see at once the real merits 
of persons and things, to ascertain at a glance 
the value of individuals. Nothing escapes 
him who walks the world with his eyes touched 
by this ointment; they are open to all around 
him—to admire or to condemn, to gaze with 
rapture or to turn away with disgust, where 
another shall pass and see nothing to excite 
the slightest emotion. The fair creation of 
nature and the work of man afford him a wide 
field of continued gratification. He who finds 
anything too lofty or too humble for his ad 
miration does not possess this faculty. 














HEEL AND TOE. 


BY VIRGINIA DE FORREST. 


(See plate.) 


In a little village in New England, in a 
pretty cottage situated on the very skirts of 
the village, there lived, at the time my story 
opens, an old lady with her grandchild. They 
were then the only occupants of the cottage ; 
though sometimes the son of the old lady, and 
unele of the little girl, came from the city 
where he resided to pay them a short visit, 
times which were looked forward to with great 
delight by all three concerned. The old lady 
was called Dame Grant by the villagers— 
Granny by her little charge. The little one, 
a quiet, reserved child, was named for her 
mother, Dame Grant’s daughter, who, dying, 
had left her orphan child in the care of the 
one who had been her first and last friend. 
Poor Mary Grant! married, at seventeen, to a 
fine, handsome youth, the pride of the village, 
she died at twenty-two, a drunkard’s widow, 
after watching her husband’s downward course 
until his death left her broken-hearted. _Lit- 
tle Mary was, at her mother’s death, three 
years old, and from that time until the day 
on which our story opens, had known no 
other care than that of her grandmother, and 
sometimes her Uncle Harry. I wish to place 
two pictures before my reader before I come 
to my story: First, the bedroom of the little 
cottage, Granny Grant seated in high-backed, 
old-fashioned chair, with Mary leaning against 
her; while the old dame, encircling the little 
child in her arms, is teaching her the myste- 
ries of knitting a stocking, with these words: 
‘**Now, Molly dear, when you can knit a 
pair all by yourself, I will pay you for them 
just what I receive for mine—two shillings ; 
and you can go on knitting until you earn 
enough to buy some more books ; and Uncle 
Harry will send them to you from the city.’’ 

“Oh, Granny! do you think I can ever 
earn enough to buy that book teacher told us 
about to-day, all about the foreign countries I 
am learning about in the geography ?”’ 

**All depends upon your own indastry. 
You are doing nicely at school; but there are 
many books you would like to read that I 
cannot afford to buy you; and you must try 
to earn them yourself. But see, your eyes 
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are not on this stocking. Remember, all your 
money must come from paying attention to 
‘ heel and toe.’ ”’ 

Another picture: In the drawing-room of a 
large mansion in the heart of the village, the 
** great house’’ of the place, is another little 
girl just Mary’s age. She is a beautiful child, 
with bright blue eyes, golden curls, and a 
pretty, sylph-like figure. On one of the crim- 
son-covered sofas in the room is reclining a 
pale, languid-looking lady, watching the little 
girl and her dancing-master. The child is 
taking her dancing-lesson, but seems more 
inclined to chassée according to her own no- 
tions, than to follow in the steps her master 
is taking. 

‘* Effie,’? says her mother, the lady on the 
sofa, ‘‘do pay more attention to your steps. 
If you dance to please Monsieur Pierre, by the 
time I go to the city again, I will buy you that 
lovely blue dress you wanted so much.”’ 

‘Oh, mamma! won’t I look pretty in it? 
Blue is so becoming to a fair complexion! 
You promise, mamma ?”’’ 

‘* Yes; but remember, pay particular atten- 
tion to Monsieur Pierre. You are dancing on 
your own method now; and you will only 
earn your dress by following his system of 
‘heel and toe.’ ”’ 

Excited as much as it was in her nature to 
be by the prospect of earning books for her- 
self, Mary bent over her knitting, building 
fairy castles in the air, and hoping for the 
time when, by dint of study and reading, she 
should know as much as her teacher, Esther 
Little, a pale, quiet girl, who undertook to 
train the little girls of the village in their 
studies. Mary was her favorite among the 
pupils. The eagerness of the little girl to 
learn everything, her attention to the studies 
appointed her, and her quick intelligence 
were each a charm in the eyes of her gentle 
teacher; and many a lesson was imparted by 
conversation when, delighted by an invitation 
to tea, Mary sat at her teacher’s feet, listen- 
ing to her instructions. 

Year after year passed on; and again we 
visit the little village. There have been many 
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changes. Granny Grant lies in the church- 
yard beside her daughter. Mary is the sole 
occupant of the cottage, and, at the age of 
eighteen, is now, by Esther’s desire, on her 
wedding-day, installed as mistress of the vil- 
lage school. It was from the day when her 
interest in knitting was so strongly excited 
that Mary dated her growth in knowledge. 
Shilling after shilling was placed in her little 
box, kept safe in Granny’s drawer ; and book 
after book was added to her stock; while 
Esther, strongly interested by the child’s 
thirst for knowledge, encouraged and aided 
her, and even gave her private lessons in 
French and drawing, which were well repaid 
by Mary’s rapid progress in both accomplish- 
ments. From knitting for Granny, she had 
learned to knit fancy articles, for which her 
uncle gained a good price at a fancy store in 
the city; and many a wealthy lady’s baby 
put its tiny foot into one of Mary’s fairy-like 
white socks, or its fingers into the pretty mit- 
tens knit by her busy fingers. She was par- 
ticularly fond of this kind of needle-work, 
because, with a piece of knitting in her hand, 
she was still able to con her lessons, book 
before her. After the school was intrusted to 
her care, far from considering her education 
finished, in the desire to do fully her duty by 
the children under her, she applied herself 
closely still, in her leisure hours, to her books, 
and might be seen at the little window of the 
cottage, after her day’s duties were over, her 
head bent over her books, and her fingers 
swiftly plying the knitting-needles. The lit- 
tle cottage was a miracle of neatness, for 
Granny’s desire had been to make the little 
maiden thoroughly usefal in her station; and 
no house was cleaner, no wardrobe in better 
order than Mary Snyder’s. 

One day, there was a gay party starting 
for a ride from the “ great house.’’ First, 
mounted on a white horse, her blue habit and 
white-plumed hat setting off her blonde beauty 
to the best advantage, was Effie Fisher, the 
child of the house, and the belle of the village. 
Her education had been finished as it was be- 
gun—a perfect dancer, a brilliant performer 
on the piano-forte, a fine rider, and an accom- 
plished flirt. She had, to attain perfection in 
these four arts, neglected all more solid pur- 
suits, and was, at eighteen, as giddy, empty- 
headed, and silly a beauty as could be found. 
By her side rode Roland Rivers, a tall, hand- 
some man, of about thirty, rich, accomplished, 
and intelligent, and, as Effie’s mamma told her, 








conquest there,’’ said the affectionate parent, 


** for such a chance will not fall in your way 
every day. And do, Effie, try to talk sensibly, 
for he is particularly fond of intelligent young 
ladies.’’ The rest of the party consisted of 
Effie’s brother George, with Miss Harding, a 
brunette, who shared the honors of belleship 
with Effie. Some other young people of the 
village, with whom we have no particular 
interest, made up the party. 

There was a beautiful brook running along 
about a hundred yards from Mary’s cottage ; 
and on one side of it a large tree grew. As it 
was back of the cottage, in a retired place, 
Mary often took her book and work, and, 
seated on a large stone at the foot of the tree, 
passed many a pleasant afternoon. 

The riding party started in high spirits; 
and it was near sunset when they turned 
their horses’ heads homewards. Then, as 
they lived in different parts of the village, one 
after another fell off, until Effie and Roland 
were left alone. 

‘What a pretty cottage !’’ cried the young 
man, as they drew near a tiny vine-covered 
dwelling. ‘‘ Look, Miss Fisher ; is it not like 
a fairy dwelling-place, all covered, as it is, 
with climbing roses and honeysuckles? Who 
lives there ?’’ 

‘* Only the village school ma’am,”’ said Effie. 

‘Pretty? She must be to suit the dwell- 
ing, and tasty, too, I know, by the appearance 
of that little garden. Can we not frame an 
excuse to stop here a moment? You have 
had a long ride, Miss Fisher. 1 am sure a 
glass of water would refresh you. I will call 
out the charming occupant of this pretty 
place.’’ 

‘*Charming?’’ said Effie, with a sarcastic 
laugh—‘‘ charming? a little, demure-looking 
piece, dressed in the fashion of ten years ago, 
with hands and feet like a washerwoman’s.”’ 

Roland insisted upon seeing this individual, 
declaring he was enchanted by Effie’s descrip- 
tion, and, dismounting, he knocked at the 
door. No answer. He knocked again, and 
then pushed it open. The room, parlor of the 
cottage, into which he stepped, was empty. 
He walked to the back window, looked out, 
and then stepped to the back door, and looked 
again. Seated under a tree, with a brook be- 
tween her and the house, was a young girl. 
Her white dress was cut low, showing a beau- 
tiful neck, and a round white arm, finished by 
a very pretty hand with delicate tapering fin- 
gers. Her soft brown hair was parted simply 
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arich knot behind. Her complexion was fair, 
but pale ; and her features delicate. Hearing 
Roland’s step, she raised a pair of large 
brown eyes, and, with quiet grace, crossed 
the little bridge, and stood ready to do the 
honors of the cottage. 

After a graceful apology for his intrusion, 
Roland obtained the glass of water, and re- 
turned to Effie, who was, with some difficulty, 
persuaded to dismount, and rest a few mo- 
ments in the cottage. 

Mary’s quiet, but perfectly ladylike man- 
ners showed to great advantage beside the 
haughty, supercilious manner Effie thought 
fit to assume to the village school-mistress. 
Roland’s quick eye detected a volume of Ra- 
cine in the book Mary brought in from her 
seat beneath the tree. He soon entered into 
conversation with his fair hostess; and poor 
Effie found herself left far behind in the ani- 
mated discussion of books and arts which 
followed. At length, to her great relief, they 
were mounted, and on their road homewards. 

‘*Mamma,”’ said Effie, about a week after 
the day just mentioned, ‘‘ Roland Rivers has 
fallen in love with Mary Snyder.’’ 

** Nonsense !”? was the answer. 

‘But it is not nonsense. He would stop 
there the day we rode out; and the artful 
piece just made love to him as decidedly as 
you ever saw anything done in your life. 
They talked about books, and drawing, and 
the pictures he had seen in Italy; and at last 
she made him promise to bring his portfolio, 
and show her the sketches he made in Eu- 
rope.”’ 

**Made him promise? How?’’ 

‘Well, she didn’t exactly make him, but 
he offered, just out of politeness; and she 
took him right up; so he had to go; and, 
worse than that, she has had him there every 
evening since. Just as long as that girl stays 
in the village, he won’t come near me, I know. 
The idea of being cut out by such a demure- 
looking, plain little idiot—that’s what pro- 
vokesme. A girl that spends her time knitting 
farmers’ stockings, and teaching dirty little 
brats of children, to come in between me and 
my lover, for he was my lover before he saw 
her.”’ 

‘* Effie, I have it; we ’ll turn her out of the 
school. Your father is at the head of the 
school committee ; and he is the richest man 
in the place; so the others won’t like to offend 
him. I’ll have her out.’’ 

Next morning, Mary received notice that, 
as her quarter was nearly finished, her services 
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would be no longer required at the school. 
The same morning came an invitation from 
her uncle to pay him and his wife a visit 
in the vacation. Childless themselves, they 
often sent for Mary to come to them when she 
could escape from her school duties. Her 
resolve was immediately taken. She would 
go to the city ; and perhaps her uncle could 
find her some work by which she could gain a 
living. With many a heart-pang, she shut 
up the little cottage, packed her trunk, and 
sat down in the parlor, now all darkened ex- 
cept one window, to wait for the stage. 

She was sitting weeping when a knock at 
the door aroused her. On opening it, she 
found Roland. Explanations followed; and 
Roland asked her something, to which came 
the reply: ‘‘ But, Mr. Rivers, I have only 
known you a week.’’ 

‘* Long enough for me to learn to love you; 
but you are right; it is toosoon. Goto your 
uncle; but promise to answer my letters ; 
and, when I come to claim my bride, unless 
you find out that I am very undeserving, will 
you be my wife?” 

One year after this, Roland Rivers and 
Mary Snyder were married in the village 
church. 

‘* Roland,’’ said his bride, ‘‘ I bless the day 
when my grandmother first stimulated me to 
exert myself by revealing the mysteries of 
‘heel and toe.’ ” 

‘*Mother,”’ cried Effie, bursting into her 
mother’s room the same day, ‘‘ Roland Rivers 
has married Mary Snyder; and all this year 
that I have fancied her safe out of the way, 
she has been correspending with him. It was 
her fine education that won him, I know. 
Oh, mother! why did I not try to learn some- 
thing besides that senseless ‘ heel and toe’? 
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TO A. D. 8. 
BY CARRIE. 


I nave the flowers yet, dear friend! 
The little sweet bouquet 

You gave to me when last we met, 
Ere I went far away. 


And though they 're sadly withered now, 
And shadows dark and chill 

Have settled on their lovely cheeks, 
Their fragrance lingers still. 


So, like the happy hoars, dear friend ! 
That I have spent with thee; 

Though they have passed like faded flowers, 
Sweet is their memory. 
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THE TALLOW FAMILY IN AMERICA. 


Newport, July, 185-. 

My pear Mrranpa: It was in a flood of gor- 
geous anticipations that I closed my last. 
My happiness is not yet complete ; but I am 
in a state of hope which I have not been in 
since you and I were at Brighton. America 
is indeed a sweet place. I care not what pa 
nor the British Parliament says about it ; it’s 
a dear, sweet place, especially for young 
ladies. My only wish, Miranda, is that you 
were here; that is my only wish, except the 
one which I feel is soon to be gratified. Pa 
talks a good deal with the gentlemen about 
the dismissal of our minister, and says he 
wonders the English nation did not declare 
war against the United States at once; but, 
despite of all that, he grows better-natured 
every day, and does not growl half so much 
as usual when ma and I ask him for a little 
pin-money. The reason of his good temper is 
that all the visitors here have got to calling 
him Sir Tudor, when they address him, and 
ma, Lady Tallow. You can’t imagine what 
an effect this has upon pa—and ma, too, as 
for that matter. I am sometimes afraid that 
his accent will betray him, for you remember 
how all my frettings never could induce him 
to drop that horrid habit of misplacing all his 
Hi’s. Still, as everybody calls him Sir Tudor, 
and treats him with the greatest attention, I 
presume we pass for the real thing. I’ve 
seen some of the young ladies tittering, some- 
times, when they were saying things to him, 
and ma, and I, which we did not exactly un- 
derstand; and, though they sounded like 
very polite things, I have sometimes sus- 
pected they were poking fun atus. Young 
ladies, especially those pert creatures who 
ought still to be in their pinafores, can be 
so disagreeable when they choose, especially 
when the spiteful things are envious ; and I 
can see that the attentions of Herbert Noall 
(Herbert! isn’t that a sweet name, darling ?) 
is half killing them with envy of me. Speak- 
ing of pa and the minister reminds me of 
another little fear I have, which is almost the 
only cloud upon the heaven of my summer’s 
enjoyment; and that is that there is talk of 
Lord Napier’s being in Newport ; and some of 
the company are looking for him every train 
that arrives. If he should come before I have 
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secured Mr. Noall, I don’t know what the 
consequences will be; for we have pretended 
to such an intimacy with the nobility, that 
everybody will expect us to know him well, 
and to present them to him. Indeed, they 
are all talking to us about him now, and ask- 
ing all sorts of questions; so that I believe 
ma tells more fibs every day on his account 
than her conscience will ever forgive her for. 
Pa can tell stories without so much danger of 
tripping, for he has often seen him in public 
places in London; but ma nor I never laid 
eyes on him in our lives. Ma came pretty 
near getting into a scrape yesterday. Some- 
body got her to describe Lord Napier’s per- 
sonal appearance and manners, and then 
coolly told her that pa had just represented 
him very different. I felt the color spreading 
over my face and neck, for I did not see what 
ma could do; but she said, very quietly, that 
Sir Tudor was always confounding Lord Na- 
pier with Sir Lytton, with both of whom he 
was very intimate; and he must have been 
speaking with his usual absent-mindedness. 
Oh, dear! I do hope he will stay away, at 
least a few days longer. How unfortunate it 
would be to have that Lord arriving here just 
in time to ruin the hopes which I have erected 
for the hundredth time, and this time the 
brightest of all! 

When I closed my last, it was to take that 
eventful ride with Mr. Noall. Well, I dressed 
in my best, and rode down along the beach by 
his side. The evening was lovely, and the 
road was crowded; and I, your Rosa Tallow, 
had the handsomest bean; and he had the 
finest turn-out there was upon the beach. 
My heart was in my mouth the most of the 
time, for I was sure that he was upon the 
verge of a proposal. I saw it in his eyes— 
not that I ever had a genuine proposal, or can 
speak from experience (between you and I, 
pet), but just as it is described in novels. He 
sighed several times ; and his manner was so 
obstructed that I was sure we should run into 
somebody’s vehicle, or they would into ours ; 
and I nearly screamed at the danger of upset- 
ting at least threetimes. The ride came to an 
end, as all earthly bliss must ; and he had not 
committed himself, except by his actions. 
‘* They spoke louder than words.’’ 
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When we arrived in front of our hotel, I 
saw the pale face of Miss Stanley glance from 
behind a curtain, and instantly withdrew. I 
thought there were tears in her large eyes ; 
and I am sure she grows thinner and quieter 
every day. Mr. Noall saw her too. He had 
not spoken for the last ten minutes; but he 
handed me out of the carriage with such a bow 
as was eloquence itself. Ma was waiting in 
the parlors, looking out for me, and hurried 
me to my room to ask if the matter was set- 
tled. I was obliged to confess that it was not ; 
but, when I told of my companion’s manner, 
she was satisfied, and so was pa, and so 
pleased with that, and with the respect paid 
him down stairs, that he voluntarily, for the 
first time in his life, pulled out his wallet, 
and gave me enough money to send to New 
York, and order a new ball-dress for the grand 
first ball of the season, which comes off to- 
morrow at this hotel. I have sent my orders, 
along with several other ladies, and expect a 
perfect love of a dress to arrive in a bandbox 
to-morrow morning. In the mean time, I am 
to have another ride. Just think of it! This 
afternoon, I go out again with Mr. Noall; and 
he has not taken another unmarried lady out 
since he came, not even Miss Stanley, who 
just bows to him now. 

Tis evening, now; and I am another wo- 
man, a poor, broken-hearted creature; and, 
while I write, ma is in a fit of dumps too deep 
to say anything; and pa strides up and down 
the room, muttering great oaths about these 
Americans, these wretches that they are. I 
will tell you how it all happened. It is a 
dreadful tale. 

In the afternoon, at three, Noall—the brute! 
the beast! the animal that he is !—drove up; 
and, all expectancy, I descended from the 
piazza to the carriage. Off we drove, in fine 
style, I assure you, for it was a splendid es- 
tablishment, such as I never dreamed of 
riding with. We went into the interior, where 
nature was most wooing, for there, I thought, 
surely he must propose. On the way, whom 
should we pass but Miss Stanley—the mean, 
deceitful wretch !—and her pa, who were 
driving out in their own establishment, which 
had just come on that day. They passed us 
quickly, and only gave Noall—the wretch !— 
a cold bow, as usual. His cheek, I saw, 
turned first red as beer, then pale as tallow; 
but he was very devoted to me, and leaned 
over his head so near as actually to touch my 
shoulder. What a delicious sensation it did 
produce! I only wish you, my dear thing, 
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could realize the ‘‘magic of that touch,’’ as 
the poetic grinder used to sing by our back 
door. Oh, the wretch, to thus dare to touch 
my feelings! Well, I was in too much ec- 
stasy of bliss to note anything, and hardly 
knew that he had turned his horse’s head 
towards the beach. We were soon on the 
thronged highway, where there is always such 
a funny sight—the ocean, the people in all 
manner of dresses, some for a walk, some on 
horseback, some in carriage, some going and 
some coming from the bathing-rooms, and 
some up for all manner of things. JZere my 
tragedy of life is written. Oh, would I had 
never been born! or, at least, would that I 
had never seen Newport! Wretched place! 
How can I tell you what happened? But I 
will, just to ease my heart, which feels like a 
tallow barrel with the hoops all bursted off, 
to use the expressive words of pa. 

We came down to the beach-road in fine 
style. My blue ribbons streamed out grandly. 
I sat up, looking like the Queen, I know, so 
full of pride and dignity did my bosom feel. 
I scorned the vulgar people around me; and I 
could see, as we passed, how they envied us. 
Oh, I can’t go on! but I must. I will out on 
him, the wretch ! 

We were going along down the beach ra- 
pidly, when we saw a carriage coming towards 
us like the wind. People screamed, and 
rushed away, some into the surf, and some 
into the gardens. I saw, with my eaglet’s eye, 
that it was a furious runaway. ‘‘Oh, Mr. 
Noall, drive away; anywhere, I say!’ I 
screamed. But he stopped his team dead 
still, as true as I live, the brute! On the car- 
riage came; and, when it neared us, I saw— 
oh dear!—that it was Mr. Stanley’s carriage, 
and that the driver was thrown from his seat, 
and the lines on the ground. One line caught 
in the wheel, and turned the horses’ heads 
right into the water; and, as true as cattle- 
day, they plunged right into the surf. It was 
done all in a moment. A long shriek came 
from the carriage; and then all on shore 
held their breath in silence. But, quick as 
thought, Noall sprang from my side, gave the 
lines to a gardener standing near, and then 
plunged into the surf after the carriage. I 
would have swooned, but confess that I was 
mad and mortified that he should leave me to 
rescue Miss Stanley—the vixen !—from drown- 
ing. Isat almost stupefied. He swam after 
the horses, now several rods out in the sea, 
and plunging terribly. In a minute, as it 
were, he was at the carriage—he sprang upon 
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the driver’s seat—he pulled out first the old 
man, Stanley, and then Miss Stanley; and, 
placing his arms around the creature—oh 
that she had drowned !—he leaped into the 
water, and soon brought her to shore. The 
old man soon followed in the arms of two 
other men, who, by this time, had the courage 
to go to the rescue. 

What do you think were my feelings all this 
time? But what will you think when I tell 
you Noall stooped over the body of Miss Stan- 
ley, and pressed his lips to hers, and placed 
her hands in his bosom, while he actually 
raised her head in his arms? Oh, my agony 
was indescribable! But there is no end to 
some people’s misery (pa says, no more than 
there is to a fall in the market when tallow 
gets to going down), for the wretch actually 
brought her to our own carriage; he placed 
her in it; and, while she reclined upon his 
breast, he drove rapidly to the hotel. The 
old man followed in another carriage. I as- 
sure you I looked at that base man at my side 
with a power that would have melted stone; 
but he did not appear to notice me at all; his 
whole soul seemed to be bound up in that 
swooning woman in his arms. I resolved to 
have an explanation of such conduct, and bore 
with it in silence. 

When we reached the hotel, he himself car- 
ried her up to her room, and gave her in 
charge of a physician, never thinking of me, 
whom he actually left sitting in the carriage. 
Pa came up, and took me out, and asked: 
‘“‘Are you frightened, my posey?’’ ‘‘No,”’ 
said I, indignantly; “‘I am an outraged 
woman.’’ For, indeed, I was so in many 
ways. Not only had my feelings been injured, 
but, I declare, my pink lawn was completely 
ruined by that woman’s wet clothes, my head- 
dress was all dishevelled and smashed, and 
all my perfumes and rich roses were gone. I 
looked no more like Rosa Matilda Tallow, the 
envied beauty of the morning, than the wil- 
low looks like the oak. ‘‘I am an outraged 
woman !’’ I cried again ; and don’t you think 
the gentlemen standing around actually laughed 
out, instead of coming forward, as I expected 
them to do, to resent my injured honor. 
What a story it is to call these Americans 
“brave men,”’ ‘“‘chivalrous to women!”’ 
They don’t understand what belongs to such 
virtue and dignity as they know we possess. 
Pa saw how it was, and took me to my room, 
muttering: ‘‘Outrageous! He shall pay for 
the dress, and account to me for all other 
damage.”’ It wa’n’t that I cared for, but my 





injured position. But, dear man, he didn’t 
seem to see things in the same light. He was 
a little ‘‘tight,’’ as I think Noall calls it; and 
so I rushed to my room to have a big cry ; for, 
don’t you see, my dear, that my glowing 
hopes were all dashed, that the sun of my 
morning had set in gloom ? 

From ma, I got all kinds of sympathy; and, 
calling pa in, we held a ‘‘ cabinet council,’’ as 
the papers say. Mawas for having pa go and 
challenge Noall to fight, for she was sure he 
could whip the spruce Yankee; but pa says 
he didn’t come here for any such purpose ; 
and he knew that that man had too much grit 
in him to stir him up. He said the best way 
was to preserve a “‘ dignified silence,’’? becom- 
ing people of quality—that only the law would 
talk of revenge. His counsel prevailed; and 
we resolved to be proud and independent. 
After this, we found him promenading up and 
down the halls, his arms folded; and I do wish 
you could have seen him—he looked so much 
like the Old Duke. But he don’t cease to 
swear awfully when he comes into our room, 
for his hopes of me are seriously injured, it is 
very apparent. 

Do you ask about Mr. Noall? The wretch! 
He never sent one word of apology to me, and 
did not show himself, doubtless being afraid 
of meeting pa. After tea, I could not restrain 
my curiosity to learn what came of the adven- 
ture with Miss Stanley; and I was almost 
dying to know what his familiarity with that 
lady meant. I should surely think, if he 
kissed my lips, and put my hands in his bosom, 
that it meant something; and don’t you think 
so too, dear? Sol stole out into the parlor, 
looking out upon the piazza, where Miss Stan- 
ley usually sat ; and there, sure enough, I saw 
her and Mr. Noall, sitting on a téte-d-téte, in a 
low conversation. I could not be mistaken ; 
they Were talking in confidence; and his ex- 
cited manner, and her evident earnestness, 
told the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth. Thetrue English blood flew through 
my veins furiously, or, as pa would say, like 
hot tallow into the moulds; and, with true 
courage, I resolved to hear for myself. So I 
stole up to the window close by them, and, 
shrouded in the curtain, was perfectly safe 
from being seen. What did I not hear! 
Gracious me! Would that I could forget it! 
My ears tingle; my heart is like a boiling 
ealdron, almost running over; and what I 
have told pa makes him so mad | really fear 
he will break down under it. 

** Ah, but you were very harsh and cruel to 
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me!’’ said Miss Stanley. ‘‘ You not only got 
angry for nothing—for the young man who 
took me to the Chestnut Street Theatre was 
cousin George, from the West—but you went 
so far as to flirt with that poor English girl’ — 
(poor English girl! Just think of that insult, 
my dear !)—‘ and made yourself rather noto- 
rious for the exclusiveness of your devotion 
toher. This I call trifling; and, if it was to 
punish me, it was done, not only to my un- 
happiness, but, I fear, to the unhappiness of 
another, whose simplicity’’—(think of that 
insult, my dear !)—‘‘ ought to have protected 
her from your advances.’’ All this she said 
to him in a quiet manner; and I longed to 
reach out and pull her nasty hair for the 
epithets she bestowed upon your own Rosa 
Matilda. 

But, if I was angry at her speech, what do 
you think I was at his? The brute! Just 
hear what he said: ‘‘I own that I was hasty ; 
and I ask and pray for your forgiveness. I was 
told that the pergon at the theatre with you, 
and with whom you seemed so familiar, was a 
lieutenant in the army; and I was fired with 
jealousy that you should show any but me 
such civilities. It was verywrong, | knew. It 
was at that moment that I made the rash re- 
solve to punish you by coldness and flirtation, 
and have therefore followed you the rounds, 
only studying means to drown my own cha- 
grin ; for, my dear Emma, I knew I was doing 
you injustice, and wanted to say so, but could 
not. It was that which made me seize upon 
that silly English girl’’—(Heavens! My very 
teeth gritted like a crazy woman’s at that 
speech. Silly! Just think of it !)—‘“‘ and to 
flirt with her. She and her parents are such 
consummate snobs, and so ignorant of every- 
thing American, that I thought the lesson 
they might learn from an experience or two 
of the proper kind could do them no hurt. I 
never did the silly young woman any harm, I 
am sure. If I did, I can repair it by calling 
upon them to-morrow with Lord Napier, who, 
you know, is to have rooms next to’ ours, 
to-night.”’ 

I waited to hear no more, but flew to tell pa 
all I had heard ; and he has been furious ever 
since. Ma is completely stricken, and says 
we must leave, to-morrow, after breakfast, 
before Napier is out, else we shall be subjected 
to still greater mortification. So, while ma is 


packing, I write to you to tell how very sick I 
am of this whole country and the people. Of 
one thing I am very certain—these people 
are just as sharp as we English; and, when 
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we think we are great “‘lions,’’ they are only 
making fun, and see through our pretension as 
easily as any Englishman could. I do think 
Dickens was, as the Americans say, “‘ greatly 
humbugged’’—what a funny word !—and that 
they laughed in their glasses at his preten- 
sion as much as they laugh at pa’s. Poor 
pa! He will not be called Sir Tudor any 
more. 

I have learned a great deal by travelling ; 
and I am sure none of us will put on airs any 
more. We shall travel hereafter in a respect- 
able way, but give ourselves no trouble about 
trying to appear among the best. To-morrow 
morning, we leave for Boston, where pa will 
make a heavy purchase of tallow, for he says 
the market here, like us, is ‘‘ down ;’’ and he 
is going to invest. So we shall make more 
money than will cover our expenses. 

We shall return by the 15th of August 
steamer. I don’t like to go to New York 
again, but suppose I must, for it is there we 
take the steamer. When I get home, how 
much I shall have to talk about! For Hea- 
ven’s sake, don’t say anything about my love 
affair to pa’s clerk! for now I am bound to 
have him; and I guess ma will not interfere 
any more. I always did like him; but you 
may keep it all to yourself. Prepare, my 
darling, to see your friend about the 28th. 
Until then, think over kindly the sorrows and 
joys of your ever dear 

Rosa Matitpa TALLow. 





MarrracE.—Oh, surely marriage is a great 
and sacred responsibility! It is a bark in 
which two souls venture out on life’s stormy 
sea, with no aid but their own to help them. 
The well-doing of their frail vessel must in 
future solely rest upon themselves. No one 
can take part either to mar or make their bliss 
or misery. From her husband alone must 
henceforth flow all the happiness that the wife 
is destined to know. He is the only being she 
must care to please. All other men are now 
to be to her but shadows glancing on the wall. 
And he—what is his share in the compact? 
How does he fulfil his promise—redeem his 
pledge? For does he not swear to guard and 
cherish, and look leniently on the faults of 
the gentle girl he takes to his heart? And in 
return for all her duty and sweet obedience, 
be true to her in sickness and health, in 
wealth and in poverty, for ever and for ever; 
and blessed are the unions in which those 
feelings are fostered and preserved. 
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THE FAMILY DRAWING-MASTER.—NO. V. 


IN A SERIES OF FAMILIAR CONVERSATIONS. 


LINES AND ANGLES. ( Continued.) 


P. Well, Ion. It is some time since we had 
a drawing lesson. Have you forgotten what 
you have learned? 

Ion. No, papa. Will you hear how much I 
can recollect? Ist. We learned five things to 
be remembered in making lines. 2d. We 
learned the different positions of lines. Per- 
pendicular, horizontal, oblique, and parallel. 
Then we learned how to make angles. Then, 
the different sizes of angles, the small sharp 
angles called acute; the square, middle-sized 
angles, called right angles; and the large blunt 
angles, called obtuse angles; and then Lucy 
finished the lesson by biting a right angle out 
of her piece of bread and butter. 


No. 1. No. 2 
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P. Very good, Ion. Now, before learning 
any new names, we will make some drawings 
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with these lines and angles. I’ll give youa 
drawing to copy, which shall contain a per- 
pendicular, horizontal, and oblique line; and, 
at the same time, it shall have a right angle, 
an acute, and an obtuse angle init. Here is 
the perpendicular line. I have marked it No. 
1. When you draw it, it must be quite up- 
right and straight. 

Jon. Yes; not any shaky marks in it. 

P. You may next copy No. 2. Ihave joined 
an horizontal and an oblique line to it. 

Jon. And you have formed two right angles, 
an acute, and an obtuse angle. It looks some- 
thing like a finger-post, papa; only it does not 
say where it is pointing to. 

P. Yes. Iwill make another line of each 
kind, so as to have some parallel lines ; and— 
there it is, you see, it has become a finger- 
post! This afternoon you may set to work 
and copy this drawing; but, not until you 
have drawn Nos. 1 and 2 correctly ; because it 
will take you a long time—perhaps an hour, 
to do them carefully. 
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Jon. I have made another drawing, papa, 
with two perpendicular and two oblique lines. 
Here it is. 

ZL. And it has three obtuse angles in it. 
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Ton. Now, if you will let me print on it, and 
will give me a ground line—there, you see 
that it has made a mile-stone. 

ZL. And see what I have made. With only 
three lines for each I have made a chair, anda 
stool; and with four lines I have drawn a 
table. 
horizontal lines. 








P. I shall not make drawings of these things 
for you, but, when you can copy the finger- 
post and the mile-stone properly, you will be 
able to make the lines necessary for these ob- 
jects. You may then go into the kitchen, get 
a wooden chair, a table, and a stool, and draw 


And they are only perpendicular and ¢ from the things themselves. 
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UNCLE GEORGE; OR, THE FAMILY MYSTERY. 


BY WILKIB COLLINS, 


Was it an Englishman or a Frenchman who 
first remarked that every family had a skele- 
ton in its cupboard? Iam not learned enough 
to know; but I reverence the observation, 
whoever made it. It speaks a startling truth 
through an appropriately given metaphor—a 
truth which I have discovered by practical ex- 
perience. Our family had a skeleton in the 
cupboard; and the name of it was Uncle 
George. 

I arrived at the knowledge that this skele- 
ton existed, and I traced it to the particular 
cupboard in which it was hidden, by slow de- 
grees. I was a child when I first began to 
suspect that there was such a thing, and a 
grown man when I at last discovered that my 
suspicions were true. 

My father was a doctor, having an excellent 
practice in alarge country-town. I have heard 
that he married against the wishes of his 
family. They could not object to my mother 
on the score of birth, breeding, or character— 
they only disliked her heartily. My grand- 
father, grandmother, uncles, and aunts, all 
declared that she was a heartless, deceitful 
woman; all disliked her manners, her opin- 
ions, and even the expression of her face—all, 
with the one exception of my father’s youngest 
brother, George. 

George was the unlucky member of our 
family: the rest were all clever; he was slow 
in capacity. The rest were all remarkably 








handsome; he was the sort of man that no 
woman ever looks twice at. The rest succeeded 
in life; he failed. His profession was the 
same as my father’s. He had, like my father, 
the best medical education that London and 
Paris could afford; and he profited by it, by 
dint of dogged industry, so as to be quoted 
among his medical brethren as one of the 
promising surgeons of histime. But he never 
got on when he started in practice for himself; 
for he never succeeded in forcing the convic- 
tion of his knowledge and experience on the 
wealthier class of patients. His coarse ugly 
face, his hesitating awkward manners, his 
habit of stammering when he spoke, and his 
ineurable slovenliness in dress, repelled peo- 
ple. The sick pour, who could not choose, 
employed him, and liked him. The sick rich, 
who could—especially the ladies—declined to 
call him in when they could get anybody else. 
In experience he gained greatly by his profes- 
sion; in money and reputation he gained 
nothing. 

There are very few of us, however dull and 
unattractive we may be to outward appear- 
ance, who have not some strong passion, some 
germ of what is called romance, hidden more 
or less deeply in our natures. All the passion 
and romance in the nature of my Uncle George 
lay in his love and admiration for my father. 
He sincerely worshipped his eldest brother as 
one of the noblest of human beings. When 
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my father was engaged to be married, and 
when the rest of the family, as I have already 
mentioned, did not hesitate to express their 
unfavorable opinion of the disposition of his 
chosen wife, Uncle George, who had never 
ventured on differing with any one before, to 
the amazement of everybody, undertook the 
defence of his future sister-in-law in the most 
vehement and positive manner. In his esti- 
mation, his brother’s choice was something 
sacred and indisputable. The lady might, 
and did, treat him with unconcealed contempt, 
laugh at his awkwardness, grow impatient at 
his staramering—all that made no difference 
to Uncle George. She was to be his brother’s 
wife; and, in virtue of that one great fact, she 
became, in the estimation of the poor surgeon, 
a very queen, who, by the laws of the domestic 
constitution, could do no wrong. 

When my father had been married a little 
while, he took his youngest brother to live 
with him as his assistant. If Uncle George 
had been made President of the College of 
Surgeons, he could not have been prouder and 
happier than he was in his new position. I 
am afraid my father never understood the 
depth of his brother’s affection for him. All 
the hard work fell to George’s share: the long 
journeys at night, the physicking of wearisome 
poor people, the drunken cases, the revolting 
cases—all the drudging, dirty business of the 
surgery, in short, was turned over to him; 
and day after day, month after month, he 
struggled through it without a murmur. 
When his brother and sister-in-law went out 
to dine with the country gentry, it never en- 
tered his head to feel disappointed at being 
left unnoticed at home. When the return 
dinners were given, and he was asked to come 
in at tea-time, and left to sit unregarded in a 
corner, it never occurred to him to imagine 
that he was treated with any want of considera- 
tion or respect. He was part of the furniture 
of the house, and it was the business as well 
as the pleasure of his life to turn himself to 
any use to which his brother or his sister-in- 
law might plegse to put him. 

So much for what I have heard from others 
on the subject of my Uncle George. My own 
personal experience of him is limited to what 
I remember as a mere child. Let me say 
something, however, first about my parents, 
my sister, and myself. 

My sister was the eldest born and the best 
loved. I did not come into the world till four 
years after her birth ; and no other child fol- 


lowed me. Caroline, {rq earliest days, was 2 




















the perfection of beauty and health. I was 
small, weakly, and, if the truth must be told, 
almost as plain-featured as Uncle George him- 
self. It would be ungracious and undutiful in 
me to presume to decide whether there was 
any foundation or not for the dislike that my 
father’s family always felt for my mother. All 
I can venture to say is, that her children never 
had any cause to complain of her. Her pas- 
sionate affection for my sister, her pride in the 
child’s beauty, I remember well, as also her 
uniform kindness and indulgence towards me. 
My personal defects must have been a sore 
trial to her in secret, but neither she nor my 
father ever showed me that they perceived 
any difference between Caroline and myself. 
When presents were made to my sister, pre- 
sents were made to me. When my father and 
mother caught my sister up in their arms and 
kissed her, they scrupulously gave me my 
turn afterwards. My childish instinct told me 


that there was a difference in their smiles 


when they looked at me and looked at her, 
that the kisses given to Caroline were warmer 
than the kisses given to me, that the hands 
which dried her tears in our childish griefs 
touched her more géntly than the hands which 
dried mine. But these and other small signs 
of preference like them were such as no 
parents could be expected to control. I no- 
ticed them at the time rather with wonder 
than with repining. I recall them now with- 
out a harsh thought either towards my father 
or my mother. Both loved me, and both did 
their duty by me. If I seem to speak con- 
strainedly of them here, it is not on my own 
account. I can honestly say that with all my 
heart and soul. 

Even Uncle George, fond as he was of me, 
was fonder of my beautiful child-sister. When 
I used mischievously to pull at his lank 
scanty hair, he would gently and laughingly 
take it out of my hands; but he would let 
Caroline tug at it till his dim wandering gray 
eyes winked and watered again with pain. 
He used to plunge perilously about the gar- 
den, in awkward imitation of the cantering of 
a horse, while I sat on his shoulders; but he 
would never proceed at any pace beyond a 
slow and safe walk when Caroline had a ride 
in herturn. When he took us out walking, 
Caroline was always on the side next the wall. 
When we interrupted him over his dirty work 
in the surgery, he used to tell me to go and 
play until he was ready for me; but he would 
put down his bottles, and clean his clumsy 
fingers on his coarse apron, and lead Caroline 
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out again, as if she had been the greatest lady 
in the land. Ah, how he loved her !—and, 
let me be honest and grateful, and add, how 
he loved me too! 

When I was eight years old and Caroline 
was twelve, I was separated from home for 
some time. I had been ailing for many 
months previously; had got benefit from 
being taken to the sea-side; and had shown 
symptoms of relapsing on being brought home 
again to the midland county in which we re- 
sided. After much consultation, it was at last 
resvived that I should be sent to live, until 
my constitution got stronger, with a maiden 
sister of my mother’s, who had a house at a 
watering-place on the south-coast. 

I left home, I remember, loaded with pre- 
sents, rejoicing over the prospect of looking at 
the sea again, as careless of the future and as 
happy in the present as any boy could be. 
Uncle George petitioned for a holiday to take 


' me to the seaside, but he could not be spared 


from the surgery. He consoled himself and 
me by promising to make me a magnificent 
model of a ship. I have that model before 
my eyes now, while I write. It is dusty with 
age; the paint on it is cracked, the ropes are 
tangled, the sails are moth-eaten and yellow. 
The hull is all out of proportion, and the rig 
has been smiled at by every nautical friend 
of mine who has ever looked at it. Yet, worn 
out and faulty as it is—inferior to the cheap- 
est miniature vessel now-a-days in any toy- 
shop window—lI hardly know a possession of 
mine in this werld that I would not sooner 
part with than Uncle George’s ship. 

My life at the seaside was a very happy 
one. I remained with my aunt more than a 
year. My mother often came to see how I was 
going on, and at first always brought my sis- 
ter with her. But, during the last eight 
months of my stay, Caroline never once ap- 
peared. I noticed also at the same period a 
change in my mother’s manner. She looked 
paler and more anxious at each succeeding 
visit, and always had long conferences in pri- 
vate with my aunt. At last she ceased to 
come and see us altogether, and only wrote to 
know how my health was getting on. My 
father, too, who had at the earlier periods of 
my absence from home travelled to the sea- 
side to watch the progress of my recovery as 
often as his professional engagements would 
permit, now kept away like my mother. Even 
Uncle George, who had never been allowed a 
holiday to come and see me, but who had 
hitherto often written and begged me to write 
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to him, broke off our correspondence. I was 
naturally perplexed and amazed by these 
changes, and persecuted my aunt to tell me 
the reason of them. At first she tried to put 
me off with excuses ; then she admitted that 
there was trouble in our house ; and finally 
she confessed that the trouble was caused by 
the illness of my sister. When I inquired 
what that illness was, my aunt said it was 
useless to attempt to explain it to me. I next 
applied to the servants. One of them was less 
cautious than my aunt, and answered my 
question, but in terms that I could not com- 
prehend. After much explanation, I was made 
to understand that ‘‘something was growing 
on my sister’s neck that would spoil her 
beauty forever, and perhaps kill her, if it 
could not be got rid of.’? How well I remem- 
ber the shudder of horror that ran through 
me at the vague idea of this deadly ‘‘ some- 
thing!’’ A fearful awe-struck curiosity to see 
what Caroline’s illness was with my own eyes, 
troubled my inmost heart; and I begged to 
be allowed to go home and help to nurse her. 
The request was, it is almost needless to say, 
refused. 

Weeks passed away, and still I heard no- 
thing except that my sister continued to be 
ill. One day I privately wrote a letter to Uncle 
George, asking him in my childish way to 
come and tell me about Caroline’s illness. I 
knew where the post-office was, and slipped 
out in the morning unobserved, and dropped 
my letter into the box. I stole home again by 
the garden, and climbed in at the open window 
of a back parlor on the ground-floor. The 
room above was my aunt’s bed-chamber, and 
the moment I was inside the house I heard 
moans and loud convulsive sobs proceeding 
from it. My aunt was a singularly quiet com- 
posed woman; I could not imagine that the 
loud sobbing and moaning came from her; 
and I ran down terrified into the kitchen to 
ask the servants who was crying so violently 
in my aunt’s room. 

I found the housemaid and the cook talk- 
ing together in whispers, with serious faces. 
They started when they saw me, as if I had 
been a grown-up master who had caught them 
neglecting their work. ‘‘He’s too young to 
feel it much,’’ I heard one say to the other. 
‘*So far as he’s concerned, it seems like a 
mercy that it ’s happened no later.’’ 

In a few minutes they had told me the 
worst. It was indeed my aunt whom I had 
heard crying in the bed-room. Caroline was 


dead. a 
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I felt the blow more severely than the ser- 
vants or any one else about me supposed. 
Still, I was a child in years, and I had the 
blessed elasticity of a child’s nature. If I had 
been older, I might have been too much ab- 
sorbed in grief to observe my aunt so closely 
as I did, when she was composed enough to 
see me, later in the day. 

I was not surprised by the swollen state of 
her eyes, the paleness of her cheeks, or the 
fresh burst of tears that came from her when 
she took mein her arms at meeting. But I 
was both amazed and perplexed by the look 
of terror that I detected in her face. It was 
natural enough that she should grieve and 
weep over my sister’s death ; but why should 
she have that frightened look also, as if some 
other catastrophe had happened? I asked if 
there was any more dreadful news from home 
besides the news of Caroline’s death. My 
aunt said No, in a strange stifled voice, and 
suddenly turned her face from me. Was my 
father dead? No. My mother? No. Uncle 
George? My aunt trembled all over as she 
said No to that also, and bade me cease asking 
any more questions. She was not fit to bear 
them yet, she said ; and signed to the servant 
to lead me out of the room. 

The next day I was told that I was to go 
home after the funeral, and was taken out to- 
wards evening by the house-maid, partly fora 
walk, partly to be measured for my mourning- 
clothes. After we had left the tailor’s, I per- 
suaded the girl to extend our walk for some 
distance along the sea-beach, telling her as 
we went every little anecdote connected with 
my lost sister that came tenderly back to my 
memory in those first days of sorrow. She 
was so interested in hearing, and I in speak- 
ing, that we let the sun go down before we 
thought of turning back. 

The evening was cloudy, and it got on from 
dusk to dark by the time we approached the 
town again. The housemaid was rather nerv- 
ous at finding herself alone with me on the 
beach ; and once or twice looked behind her 
distrustfully as we went on. Suddenly she 
squeezed my hand hard, and said: ‘‘ Let ’s get 
up on the cliff as fast as we can.’’ The words 
were hardly out of her mouth before I heard 
footsteps behind me: a man came round 
quickly to my side, snatched me away from 
the girl, and, catching me up in his arms with- 
out a word, covered my face with kisses. I 
knew that he was crying, because my cheeks 
were instantly wetted with his tears; but it 








was too dark for me to see who he was, or 
even how he was dressed. He did not, I 
should think, hold me half a minute in his 
arms. The housemaid screamed for help, I 
was put down gently on the sand, and the 
strange man instantly disappeared in the dark- 
ness. 

When this extraordinary adventure was 
related to my aunt, she seemed at first merely 
bewildered at hearing of it; but in a moment 
more there came a change over her face, as if 
she had suddenly recollected or thought of 
something. She turned deadly pale, and said, 
in a hurried way very unusual with her: 
‘*Never mind; don’t talk about it any more. 
It was only a mischievous trick to frighten 
you, Idaresay. Forget all about it, my dear— 
forget all about it.’’ 

It was easier to give me this advice than to 
make me follow it. For many nights after, | 
thought of nothing but the strange man who 
had kissed me and cried over me. Who couk! 
he be? Somebody who loved me very much, 
and who was very sorry. My childish logic 
carried me to that length. But when I tried 
to think over all the grown-up gentlemen who 
loved me very much, I could never get on, to 
my own satisfaction, beyond my father and 
my Uncle George. 

I was taken home on the appointed day to 
suffer the trial—a hard one, even at my ten- 
der years—of witnessing my mother’s passion- 
ate grief and my father’s mute despair. I 
remember that the scene of our first meeting 
after Caroline’s death was wisely and con- 
siderately shortened by my aunt, who took 
me out of the room. She seemed to havea 
confused desire to keep me from leaving her 
after the door had closed behind us; but I 
broke away, and ran down stairs to the sur- 
gery, to go and cry for my lost playmate with 
the sharer of all our games, Uncle George. 

I opened the surgery-door, and could see 
nobody. I dried my tears, and looked all 
round the room: it was empty. I ran up 
stairs again to Uncle George’s garret-bed- 
room—he was not there; his cheap hair- 
brush, and old cast-off razor-case that hail 
belonged to my grandfather, were not on the 
dressing-table. Had he got some other bed- 
room? I went out on the landing, and called 
softly, with an unaccountable terror and sink- 
ing at my heart, ‘‘ Uncle George !’’ 

Nobody answered ; but my aunt came hastily 
up the garret stairs. 


‘‘Hush!’’ she said. ‘* You must never call 
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that name out here again! Never.’’—She 
stopped suddenly, and looked as if her own 
words had frightened her. 

**Is Uncle George dead ?’’ I asked. 

My aunt turned red and pale, and stam- 
mered. I did not wait to hear what she 
said: I brushed past her, down the stairs—my 
heart was bursting—my flesh felt cold. I ran 
breathlessly and recklessly into the room 
where my father and mother had received 
me. They were both sitting there still. I ran 
up to them, wringing my hands, and crying 
out in a passion of tears—‘‘Is Uncle George 
dead ?”’ 

My mother gave a scream that terrified me 
into instant silence and stillness. My father 
looked at her for a moment, rang the bell that 
summoned her maid, then seized me roughly 
by the arm, and dragged me out of the room. 

He took me down into his study, seated 
himself in his accustomed chair, and put me 
before him, between his knees. His lips were 
awfully white; and I felt his two hands, as 
they grasped my shoulders, shaking violently. 

‘“*You are never to mention the name of 
Uncle George again,’’ he said, in a quick, 
angry, trembling whisper; ‘‘never to me, 
never to your mother, never to your aunt, 
never to the servants, never to anybody in 
this world! Never! never! never!”’ 

The repetition of the word terrified me even 
more than the suppressed vehemence with 
which he spoke. He saw that I was fright- 
ened, and softened his manner a little before 
he went on. 

‘You will never see Uncle George again,’’ 
he said. “Your mother and I love you 
dearly ; but, if you forget what I have told 
you, you will be sent away from home. 
Never speak that name again—mind, never! 
Now kiss me, and go away.”’ 

How his lips trembled! and oh, how cold 
they felt on mine! I shrunk out of the room 
the moment he had kissed me, and went and 
hid myself in the garden. ‘‘ Uncle George is 
gone—TI am never to see him any more—I am 
never to speak of him again!’’ These were 
the words I repeated to myself, with inde- 
scribable terror and confusion, the moment I 
was alone. There was something unspeaka- 
bly horrible to my young mind in this mys- 
tery which I was commanded always to respect, 
and which, so far as I then knew, I could never 
hope to see revealed. My father, my mother, 
my aunt—all appeared to be separated from 
me now by some impassable barrier. Home 
seemed home no longer with Caroline dead, 
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Uncle George gone, and a forbidden subject 
of talk perpetually and mysteriously inter- 
posing between my parents and me. 

Though I never infringed the command my 
father had given me in his study (his words 
and looks, and that dreadful scream of my 
mother’s, which seemed to be always ringing 
im my ears, were more than enough to insure 
my obedience), I also never lost the secret 
desire to penetrate the darkness which clouded 
over the fate of Uncle George. For two years, 
I remained at home, and discovered nothing. 
If I asked the servants about my uncle, they 
could only tell me that one morning hg disap- 
peared from the house. Of the members of 
my father’s family, I could make no inquiries. 
They lived far away, and never came to see 
us—and the idea of writing to them, at my 
age, and in my position, was out of the ques- 
tion. My aunt was as nnapproachably silent 
as my father and mother; but I never forgot 
how her face had altered when she had re- 
flected for a moment, after hearing of my 
extraordinary adventure while going home 
with the servant over the sands at night. 
The more I thought of that change of counte- 
nance, in connection with what had occurred 
on my return to my father’s house, the more 
certain I felt that the stranger who had kissed 
me and wept over me must have been no other 
than Uncle George. 

At the end of my two years at home, I was 
sent to sea, in the merchant navy, by my own 
earnest desire. I had always determined to 
be a sailor from the time when I first went to 
stay with my aunt at the seaside; and I per- 
sisted long enough in my resolution to make 
my parents recognize the necessity of acceding 
to my wishes. My new life delighted me; 
and I remained away on foreign stations more 
than four years. When I at length returned 
home, it was to find a new affliction darkening 
our fireside. My father had died on the very 
day when I sailed for my return voyage to 
England. 

Absence and change of scene had in no re- 
spect weakened my desire to penetrate the 
mystery of Uncle George’s disappearance. 
My mother’s health was so delicate that I 
hesitated for some time to approach the for- 
bidden subject in her presence. When I at 
last ventured to refer to it, suggesting to her 
that any prudent reserve which might have 
been necessary while I was a child need no 
longer be persisted in, now that I was growing 
to be a young man, she fell into a violent fit 
of trembling, and gommanded me to say no 
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more. It had been my father’s will, she said, 
that the reserve to which I referred should be 
always adopted towards mo. He had not au- 
thorized her, before he died, to speak more 
openly; and, now that he was gone, she 
would not so much as think of acting on her 
own unaided judgment. My aunt said the 
same thing, in effect, when I appealed to her. 
Determined not to be discouraged even yet, I 
undertook a journey, ostensibly to pay my 
respects to my father’s family, but with the 
secret intention of trying what I could learn 
in that quarter on the subject of Uncle George. 
My investigations led to some results, though 
they were by no means satisfactory. George 
had always been looked on with something 
like contempt by his handsome sisters and 
his prosperous brothers ; and he had not im- 
proved his position in the family by his warm 
advocacy of his brother’s cause at the time of 
my father’s marriage. I found that my un- 
cle’s surviving relatives now spoke of him 
slightingly and carelessly. They assured me 
that they had never heard from him, and that 
they knew nothing about him, except that he 
had gone away to settle, as they supposed, in 
some foreign place, after having behaved very 
basely and badly to my father. He had been 
traced to London, where he had sold, out of 
the funds, the small share of money which he 
had inherited after his father’s death; and he 
had been seen on the deck of a packet bound 
for France, later on the same day. Beyond 
this, nothing was known about him. In what 
the alleged baseness of his behavior had 
consisted, none of his brothers and sisters 
could tell me. My father had refused to pain 
them by going into particulars, not only at 
the time of his brother’s disappearance, but 
afterwards whenever the subject was men- 
tioned. George had always been the black 
sheep of the flock; and he must have been 
conscious of his own baseness, or he would 
certainly have written to explain and to jus- 
tify himself. Such were the particulars which 
I gleaned during my visit to my father’s 
family. To my mind, they tended rather to 
deepen than to reveal the mystery. That 
such a gentle, docile, affectionate creature as 
Uncle George should have injured the brother 
he loved, by word or deed, at any period of 
their intercourse, seemed incredible; but, 
that he should have been guilty of an act of 
baseness, at the very time when my sister 
was dying, was simply and plainly impossible. 
And yet there was the incomprehensible fact 
staring me in the face, that the death of Caro- 
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line, and the disappearance of Uncle George, 
had taken place in the same week. Never did 
I feel more daunted and bewildered by the 
family mystery than after I had heard all the 
particulars in connection with it that my 
father’s relatives had to tell me. 

I may pass over the events of the next few 
years of my life briefly enough. My nautical 
pursuits filled up all my time, and took me 
far away from my country and my friends. 
But, whatever I did, and wherever I went, 
the memory of Uncle George, and the desire 
to penetrate the mystery of his disappearance, 
haunted me like familiar spirits. Often, in 
the lonely watches of the night at sea, did I 
recall the dark evening on the beach, the 
strange man’s hurried embrace, the startling 
sensation of feeling his tears on my cheeks, 
the disappearance of him before I had breath 
or self-possession enough to sayaword. Often 
did I think over the inexplicable events that 
followed, when I had returned, after my sis- 
ter’s funeral, to my father’s house; and oft- 
ener still did I puzzle my brains vainly in the 
attempt to form some plan for inducing my 
mother or my aunt to disclose the secret 
which they had hitherto kept from me so per- 
severingly. My only chance of knowing what 
had really happened to Uncle George, my only 
hope of seeing him again, rested with those 
two near and dear relatives. I despaired of 
ever getting my mother to speak on the for- 
bidden subject after what had passed between 
us; but I felt more sanguine about my pros- 
pects of ultimately inducing my aunt to relax 
in her discretion. My anticipations, however, 
in this direction, were not destined to be ful- 
filled. On my next visit to England, I found 
my aunt prostrated by a paralytic attack, 
which deprived her of the power of speech. 
She died, soon afterwards, in my arms, leav- 
ing me her sole heir. I searched anxiously 
among her papers for some reference to the 
family mystery, but found no clue to guide 
me. All my mother’s letters to her sister, at 
the time of Caroline’s illness and death, had 
been destroyed. 

More years passed ; my mother followed my 
aunt to the grave; and still I was as far as 
ever from making any discoveries in relation 
to Uncle George. Shortly after the period of 
this last affliction, my health gave way, and I 
departed, by my doctor’s advice, to try some 
baths in the south of France. I travelled 
slowly to my destination, turning aside from 
the direct road, and stopping wherever I 
pleased. One evening, when I was not more 
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than two or three days’ journey from the 
baths to which I was bound, I was struck by 
the picturesque situation of a little town 
placed on the brow of a hill at some distance 
from the main road, and resolved to have a 
nearer look at the place, with a view to stop- 
ping there for the night, if it pleased me. I 
found the principal inn clean and quiet—or- 
dered my bed there—and, after dinner, strolled 
out to look at the church. No thought of 
Uncle George was in my mind when I entered 
the building; and yet, at that very moment, 
chance was leading me to the discovery, 
which, for so many years past, I had vainly 
endeavored to make—the discovery which I 
had given up as hopeless since the day of my 
mother’s death. 

I found nothing worth notice in the church, 
and was about to leave it again, when I caught 
a glimpse of a pretty view through a side door, 
and stopped to admire it. The churchyard 
formed the foreground ; and below it the hill- 
side sloped away gently into the plain, over 
which the sun was setting in full glory. The 
curé of the church was reading his breviary, 
walking up and down a gravel-path that 
parted the rows of graves. 
my wanderings, I had learned to speak French 
as fluently as most Englishmen; and, when 


In the course of 


the priest came near me, I said a few words 
in praise of the view, and complimented him 
on the neatness and prettiness of the church- 
yard. He answered with great politeness ; 
and we got into conversation together imme- 
diately. 

As we strolled along the gravel-walk, my 
attention was attracted by one of the graves 
standing apart from the rest. The cross at 
the head of it differed remarkably, in some 
points of appearance, from the crosses on the 
other graves. While all the rest had garlands 
hung on them, this one cross was quite bare; 
and, more extraordinary still, no name was 
inscribed on it. The priest, observing that I 
stopped to look at the grave, shook his head, 
and sighed. 

** A countryman of yours is buried there,’’ 
he said. ‘‘Il was present at his death. He 
had borne the burden of a great sorrow among 
us, in this town, for many weary years ; and 
his conduct had taught us to respect and pity 
him with all our hearts.” 

** How is it that his name is not inscribed 
over his grave ?’’ I inquired. 

‘‘It was suppressed by his own desire,’’ 
answered the priest, with some little hesita- 
tion. ‘‘He confessed to me, in his last 
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moments, that he had lived here under an 
assumed name. I asked his real name; and 
he told it to me, with the particulars of his 
He had reasons for desiring to be 
forgotten after his death. Almost the last 
words he spoke were, ‘Let my name die with 
me.’ Almost the last request he made was 
that I would keep that name a secret from all 
the world excepting only one person.”’ 
‘*Some relative, I suppose,’’ said I. 


sad story. 


‘* Yes—a nephew,’’ said the priest. 

The moment the last word was out of his 
mouth, my heart gave a strange answering 
bound. I suppose I must have changed color, 
also, for the curé looked at me with sudden 
attention and interest. 

‘* A nephew,’’ the priest went on, ‘‘ whom 
he had loved like his own child. He told me 
that, if this nephew ever traced him to his 
burial-place, and asked about him, I was free, 
in that case, todisclose all I knew. ‘I should 
like my little Charley to know the truth,’ he 


‘In spite of the difference in our ages, 
999 


said. 
Charley and I were playmates, years ago. 

My heart beat faster; and I felt a choking 
sensation at the throat the moment I heard 
the priest unconsciously mention my Christian 
name in reporting the dying man’s last words. 
As soon as I could steady my voice, and feel 
certain of my self-possession, I communicated 
my family name to the curé, and asked him 
if that was not part of the secret that he had 
been requested to preserve. 

He started back several steps, and clasped 
his hands amazedly. 

**Can it be!’’ he said, in low tones, gazing 
at me earnestly, with something like dread in 
his face. I gave him my passport, and looked 
away towards the grave. The tears came into 
my eyes as the recollections of past days 
crowded back onme. Hardly knowing what 
I did, I knelt down by the grave, and smoothed 
the grass over it with my hand. Oh, Uncle 
George! why not have told your secret to 
your old playmate? Why leave him to find 
you here? 

The priest raised me gently, and begged me 
to go with him into his own house. On our 
way there, I mentioned persons and places 
that I thought my uncle might have spoken 
of, in order to satisfy my companion that I 
was really the person I represented myself to 
be. By the time we had entered his little 
parlor, and had sat down alone in it, we were 
almost like old friends together. 

I thought it best that I should begin by tell- 
ing all that I have related here on the subject 
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of Uncle George, and his disappearance from 
home. My host listened with a very sad face, 
and said, when I had done: ‘I can under- 
stand your anxiety to know all that I am au- 
thorized to tell you; bait pardon me if I say 
first that there are circumstances in your un- 
cle’s story which it may pain you to hear.’’ 
He stopped, suddenly. 

‘Which it may pain me to hear, as a 
nephew ?’’ I asked. 

**No,’’ said the priest, looking away from 
me—‘‘ as a son.”’ 

I gratefully expressed my sense of the deli- 
cacy and kindness which had prompted my 
companion’s warning; but I begged him, at 
the same time, to keep me no longer in sus- 
pense, and to tell me the stern truth, no mat- 
ter how painful it might affect me as a listener, 

**In telling me all you knew about what 
you term the Family Mystery,’’ said the 
priest, ‘‘you have mentioned, as a strange 
coincidence, that your sister’s death and your 
uncle’s disappearance took place at the same 
time. Did you ever suspect what cause it was 
' that occasioned your sister’s death ?”’ 

**T only knew what my father told me, and 
what all our friends believed, that she died 
of a tumor in the neck, or, as I sometimes 
heard it stated, from the effect on her consti- 
tution of a tumor in the neck.”’ 

**She died under an operation for the re- 
moval of that tumor,’’ said the priest, in low 
tones. ‘‘And the operator was your Uncle 
George.’’ 

In those few words, all the truth burst upon 
me. 

**Console yourself with the thought that 
the long martyrdom of his life is over,’’ the 
priest went on, after allowing me a few mo- 
ments to control the violent agitation which 
his disclosure had caused inme. ‘ He rests; 
he is at peace. He and his little darling un- 
derstand each other, and are happy now. 
That thought bore him up to the last on his 
death-bed. He always spoke of your sister as 
his ‘little darling.’ He firmly believed that 
she was waiting to forgive and console him in 
the other world. And who shall say he was 
deceived in that belief ?’’ 

Not I! Not any one who has ever loved 
and suffered, surely ! 

**It was out of the depths of his self-sacri- 
ficing love for the child that he drew the fatal 
courage to undertake the operation,’’ con- 
tinued the priest. ‘‘ Your father naturally 
shrank from attempting it. His medical 
brethren, whom he consulted, all doubted the 
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propriety of taking any measures for the re- 
moval of the tumor, in the particular condition 
and situation of it, when they were called in. 
Your uncle alone differed with them. He was 
too modest a man to say so; but your mother 
found it out. The deformity of her beautiful 
child horrified her. She was desperate enough 
to catch at the faintest hope of remedying it 
that any one might hold out to her; and she 
persuaded your uncle to put his opinion to 
the proof. Her horror at the deformity of the 
child, and her despair at the prospect of its 
lasting for life, seem to have utterly blinded 
her to all natural sense of the danger of the 
operation. It is hard to know how to say it 
to you, her son; but it must be told, never- 
theless, that, one day, when your father was 
out, she untruly informed your uncle that his 
brother had consented to the performance of 
the operation, and that he had gone purposely 
out of the house because he had not nerve 
enough to stay and witness it. After that, 
your uncle no longer hesitated. He had no 
fear of results, provided he could be certain 
of his own courage. All he dreaded was the 
effect on him of his love for the child, when 
he first found himself face to face with the 
dreadful necessity of touching her skin with 
the knife. It is useless toshock you by going 
into particulars. Let it be enough if I say 
that your uncle’s fortitude failed to support 
him when he wanted it most. His love for 
the child shook the firm hand which had 
never trembled before. In a word, the opera- 
tion failed. Your father returned, and found 
his child dying. The frenzy of his despair, 
when the truth was told him, carried him to 
excesses which it shocks me to mention—ex- 
cesses which began in his degrading his bro- 
ther by a blow, which ended in his binding 
himself by an oath to make that brother suffer 
public punishment, for his fatal rashness, in 
a court of law. Your uncle was too heart- 
broken by what had happened to feel these 
outrages as some men might have felt them. 
He looked for one moment at his sister-in-law 
(I do not like to say your mother, considering 
what I have now to tell you) to see if she 
would acknowledge that she had encouraged 
him to attempt the operation, and that she 
had deceived him in saying that he had his 
brother’s permission totry it. She was silent ; 
and, when she spoke, it was to join her hus- 
band in denouncing him as the murderer & 
their child. Whether fear of your father’s 
anger, or revengeful indignation against’ your 


uncle, most actuated her, I cannot presume 
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to inquire, especially in your presence. I can 
only state facts. Meanwhile, your uncle 
turned to your father, and spoke the last 
words he was ever to address to his eldest 
brother in this world. He said: ‘I have 
deserved the worst your anger can inflict on 
me; but I will spare you the scandal of bring- 
ing me to justice in open court. The law, if 
it found me guilty, could, at the worst, but 
banish me from my country and my friends. 
I will go of my own accord. God is my wit- 
ness that I honestly believed I could save the 
child from deformity and suffering. I have 
risked all, and lost all. My heart and spirit 
are broken. I am fit for nothing but to go 
and hide myself, and my shame, and misery 
from all eyes that have ever looked onme. I 
shall never come back, never expect your pity 
or forgiveness. If you think less harshly 
of me when I am gone, keep secret what 
has happened; let no other lips say of me 
what yours and your wife’s 
I shall think that forbearance atonement 
enough—atonement greater than I have de- 
served. Forget me in this world. May we 
meet in another, where the secrets of all 


have said. 


hearts are opened, and where the child who is 
gone before may make peace between us!’ 
He said those words, and went out. Your 
father never saw him or heard from him 
again.’’ 

I knew the reason now why my father had 
never confided the truth to any one, his own 
family included. My mother had evidently 
told the worst to her sister, under the seal of 
secrecy. And there the dreadful disclosure 
had been arrested. 

** Your uncle told me,’’ the priest continued, 
**that, before he left England, he took leave 
of you by stealth, in a place you were staying 
at by the seaside. He had not the heart to 
quit his country and his friends forever with- 
out kissing you for the last time. He followed 
you in the dark, and caught you up in his 
arms, and left you again before you had a 
chance of discovering him. The next day, he 
departed from England. He had spent a week 
here once with a student friend, at the time 
when he was a pupil in the Hétel Dieu. And 
to this place he returned to hide, to suffer, 
and to die. We all saw that he was a man 
crushed and broken by some great sorrow ; 
and we respected him and his affliction. He 
lived alone, and only came out of doors to- 
wards evening, when he used to sit on the 
brow of the hill yonder with his head on his 
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hand, looking towards England. That place 
seemed a favorite with him; and he is buried 
close by it. He revealed the story of his past 
life to no living soul here but me ; and to me 
he only spoke when his last hour was ap- 
proaching. What he had suffered during his 
long exile, no man can presume to say. I, 
who saw more of him than any one, never 
heard a word of complaint fall from his lips. 
He had the courage of the martyrs while he 
lived, and the resignation of the saints when 
he died. Just at the last, his mind wandered. 
He said he saw his little darling waiting by 
the bedside to lead him away; and he died 
with a smile on his face, the first I had ever 
seen there.”’ 

The priest ceased ; and we went out together 
in the mournful twilight, and stood for a little 
while on the brow of the hill where Uncle 
George used to sit, with his face turned to- 
wards England. How my heart ached for him, 
as I thought of what he must have suffered in 
the silence and solitude of his long exile! 
Was it well for me that I had discovered the 
Family Mystery at last? I have sometimes 
thought not. I have sometimes wished that 
the darkness had never been cleared away 
which once hid from me the fate of Uncle 
George. 


A SensrsteE Preacner.—The Rev. Mr. Bel- 
lows, of New York, recently delivered an ex- 
cellent address on Mirth, in the course of 
which he remarked: ‘‘ For my part, I say it 
in all solemnity, I have become sincerely sus- 
picious of the piety of those who do not love 
pleasure in any form. I cannot trust the 
man that never laughs; that is always sedate ; 
that has no apparent outlet for natural springs 
of sportiveness and gayety that are perennial 
in the human soul. I know that nature takes 
her revenge on such violence. I expect to find 
secret vices, malignant sins, or horrid crimes 
springing up in his hotbed of confined air and 
imprisoned space ; and, therefore, it gives me 
a sincere moral gratification, anywhere and in 
any community, to see innocent pleasures 
and popular amusements resisting the reli- 
gious bigotry that frowns so unwisely upon 
them. Anything is better than dark, dead, 
unhappy social life; a prey to the ennui and 
morbid excitement, which result from un- 
mitigated puritanism, whose second crop is 
usually unbridled license and infamous folly.”’ 











MATCH-MAKING. 


BY ALICE B. NEAL. 


The best laid schemes of mice and men 
Gang aft agley.—BuRNa. 

Few people can realize all they arrange.—BarYLey. 

Mr. HenpErRsox was quite ‘‘ the friend of the 
family,’’ and especially, since his mother had 
been staying with the Coopers, began to be 
considered as entirely one of themselves. It 
was a matter of course that he should come 
out to dinner on Mrs. Cooper’s birthday, the 
20th of November; and she had almost for- 
gotten to give the invitation, until reminded 
of it by her husband, a few evenings before. 
‘**T am to be down stairs for the first time, 
you know—quite a grand occasion; so you 
must be sure to come,’’ she said to him. 

‘* Without fail—especially as mother thinks 
she must leave for home the next Tuesday.’’ 

Mrs. Cooper’s sigh was audible. ‘‘ Yes; I 
know ; but what in the world am I going to 
do without her ?’’ 

‘**As you did before you knew her, I sup- 
pose,’’? said Mr. Cooper. ‘‘Though I must 
say I feel just as you do.”’ 

‘* Better than then, I hope; but I don’t 
know.’’ Mrs. Cooper was slow to trust her 
good resolutions; they had been broken 
through so often. ‘If she was only going to 
be in the neighborhood, where I could see her 
once in a while, and go to her with my bothers. 
I wish you would marry, Mr. Henderson, and 
bring her to live here. I wonder you don’t 
marry. I often say so; don’t I, Murray ?’’ 

It did seem a strange thing that a man of 
Mr. Henderson’s domestic habits, with gentle- 
manly manners and refined taste, should con- 
tinue to live on so quietly, without even a 
preference. 

‘Shall I tell you why? My chief reason is 
that I should not desire to choose a wife 
purely for her economical qualities—a good 
thing in a housekeeper; but that’s not my 
idea of a wife. Still, it would be all I could 
afford to look to on five hundred a year.’’ 

Mrs. Cooper’s cheeks flushed with the 
thought that she had made a very inconSider- 
ate speech, when she knew that half of his 
income was rigidly devoted to his mother and 
sisters. 
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“You ought to look out for the spoons,” 
said Mr. Cooper. 

“As you did,’’ said his wife, knowing 
very well that he never had a mercenary 
thought in his life, and perfectly understood 
that she had no property before he addressed 
her. 

‘* That I never would do,’’ said Mr. Hender- 
son, with a very decided emphasis. ‘I would 
never be indebted to any woman for a dollar. 
It is reversing the order of things. I should 
despise myself, and expect her to share in the 
feeling. Besides, inequality of this sort al- 
ways makes unhappiness. I never forget the 
man whose wife always threw up the odd two 
and sixpence whenever they quarrelled.’’ 

‘*T believe we are happier for the charming 
equality of our fortunes,’’ said Mr. Cooper, 
‘* expressed by a cipher on both sides.”’ 

**You had only yourselves to think for.’’ 

‘* That ’s so, Henderson.”’ 

** And I could not expect to be helped in one 
duty if I neglected another very plain one to 
take itup. No. As I am rather fastidious, 
and desire taste, and refinement, and educa- 
tion, and good principles in any one I choose, 
or who would choose me as a lifelong friend, 
I suppose I shall go on, as little Johnny’s 
bachelor uncle, till the end of the chapter.’’ 

‘*Or till Cooper & Henderson make their 
fortunes,’’ said the other partner of this re- 
cently established house. 

‘*Perhaps he thinks that amounts to the 
same thing.’’ Mrs. Cooper spoke jestingly ; 
but did so to cover the feeling that was very 
evident in Mr. Henderson’s face. Her careless 
words had called up an old struggle, in which 
he had done battle many times. Always, 
when with them, seeing his friends’ content 
and happiness, longing, rather than envy, was 
stirred in his heart. He never doubted that 
Providence had appointed him this isolated 
life ; but it was none the less hard to human 
nature to crush the yearning for his own fire- 
side, for the dream-wife and children that 
oftentimes haunted his lonely hours. Fortu- 
nately, he was thrown so seldom into the 
society of cultivated women, that, as yet, he 
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had not been forced to sacrifice real affection ; 
and this was in part owing to the jealous 
watch which he kept over any word or deed 
that might lead him into the temptation. Of 
late, he had grown very weary of this constant 
battle between duty and inclination. He suf- 
fered himself to think of the time when he too 
might have a home, and in it see his mother 
nursing the love and confidence of his wife—her 
daughter—there was music in the two words— 
as he knew she had done with Mrs. Cooper. 

“Whoever I might choose, she could not 
fail to be a noble woman with mother for a 
friend and example,’’ he said, to himself, that 
night, every long repressed hope and desire 
springing up afresh; and a lonely, desolate 
yearning clamored to be heard and satisfied, 
warning him that youth, nay, that the prime 
of his manhood, was passing. It was very hard 
to kneel down and pray, ere he slept, as he 
had done ever since he had been a little child 
at his mother’s knee, ‘‘Thy will be done.’’ 
But it was a remembrance of that childhood, 
and his mother’s self-denying, toiling life for 
him and his little sisters, that gave him the 
victory; and he put the temptation aside, 
with the resolve that, so long as she lived, she 
should never know another hour of care so far 
as he could shield her from it. 

Mr. Cooper took up the book of house ex- 
penses as Mr. Henderson left the rogm. He 
was very exact in his entries now, and laid 
great stress on having every dime included. 

‘Mrs. Henderson was talking about him, 
the other day, and wishing he would marry,”’ 
said his wife, returning to the conversation. 

‘“He’s not a marrying man. He would 
not care to give up his wages for any woman ; 
and children would drive him distracted. 
He’s in a perpetual ‘frame of mind,’ at the 
office, because I don’t lay every pen straight, 
and cut the postage-stamps to a hair.’’ 

‘I don’t believe it is that so much,”’’ said 
Mrs. Cooper, with a woman’s penetration. 
‘*Mrs. Henderson said it was the chief anxiety 
she had now, being a weight upon him, and 
keeping him single. I thought they could all 
make one family, and so perhaps he could 
afford it; but she doesn’t believe in that.” 

‘*No; nor I, either. There never was a 
house large enough yet for a mother and 
daughter-in-law.”’ 

“T think it’s a great pity. He would make 
such an excellent husband! I wish—’’ 

‘* What ?’’ asked Mr. Cooper, with his finger 
upon anentry. ‘‘Lamb one dollar and fifty 
cents !”’ 











‘* Well, it came into my mind what a good 
thing it would be if he could fancy Lizzie 
Grant.”’ 

‘Don’t turn into match-making, Matty. 
Horrors! It would be the worst thing he 
could do, for she never would fancy him.”’ 

‘“*T know they are not in the least alike; 
but she only needs some one to control her. 
She has an excellent heart. You know how I 
love Lizzie.’’ 

‘She would get the whip hand of me. 
‘Control!’ I should think she did! a girl that 
has had her own money and her own way for 
six years! If Steve Henderson ever marries, 
it will be some one built on his mother’s 
model—sensible to the last degree, as steady 
as a mill-race.’’ 

‘Well, I don’t suppose they would fancy 
each other. She’s so gay and lively; but 
then she’s so like a sister, and always ha3 
been, that it would make me perfectly happy. 
And she has money enough for both of them.’’ 

‘“*You heard what he said to-night about 
that ; and he never says anything he doesn’t 
mean.”’ 

Mrs. Cooper was forced to confess to herself 
that there was very little probability of such 
an event ; yet she could not put the fancy out 
of her mind. Lizzie’s property seemed to 
solve the whole difficulty ; not that she would 
desire any one to marry for money—far from 
it; only, if they should fall in love with each 
other, how nice it would be to have Lizzie as 
good as arelation, and Mr. Henderson relieved 
of all pecuniary care! There was no harm in 
bringing them together, at any rate; for, 
strange as it might seem, they had never hap- 
pened to meet, though both were perfectly 
familiar with each other through their mutual 
friends. 

‘Don’t fail to come on the 20th—Murray, 
remind him of it—the day before Thanksgiv- 
ing; so you need not think of going back to 
town before Friday. Miss Grant is to be here. 
That ’s all besides yourself.’’ 

‘“‘Miss Grant? is she—oh!’’ The tone ex- 
pressed disappointment, and even annoyance. 
It would be so near the time for his mother to 
leave them, that he had looked forward to 
having her all to himself. A stranger would 
destroy the familiar household talk he so 
much enjoyed, and be a restraint upon every- 
thing.- Moreover, he had taken a prejudice 
against Mrs. Cooper’s intimate friend. From 
little things he had heard discussed in her 
character and conduct, he fancied that she 
was a trifling, fashionable girl, one with whom 
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he could never feel at ease, and who would be 
very likely to hold himself and his mother in 
that well-bred indifference so nearly amount- 
ing to contempt. Still, what right had he to 
object? And Thanksgiving Day he could go 
quietly to church with his mother. The fa- 
mily were not likely to join them; and they 
would have a long walk, afterwards, all to 
themselves. 

Mrs. Cooper anticipated her friends’ arrival 
with all the eagerness of a child. She had 
been an invalid so long, it was nearly two 
months since she had left her room, or seen 
any one out of the neighborhood. She wanted 
to show Lizzie the house and the baby. To 
be sure, she would think the house very tiny 
and plain; and she did not care much about 
children, though she was continually bestow- 
ing some dainty piece of finery on Johnny, 
and had already sent her namesake that was 
to be, Miss Lizzie Grant Cooper, ‘‘ the sweetest 
breath of a cap’’ that Valenciennes and em- 
broidery could contribute to fashion. 

She came up from the city in the noon train, 
with Mr. Cooper, who struck for a half-holi- 
day in honor of the grand occasion, and was 
to have the pleasure of taking his wife down 
stairs for the first time. Mr. Cooper was fond 
of surprises ; and his heart had been set, fora 
week past, in getting some pretty curtains, 
made and put up in place of the brown Hol- 
land shades that did look very bare and cool 
in the parlor ever since the grate had come 
into use. 

Mrs. Cooper, on the verge of impatience, 
thought Mrs. never would be 
through down stairs that morning. Plum- 
puddings must take a great deal more time 
than she had any idea of, especially when all 
the fruit was prepared days beforehand. Oh 
dear, if Lizzie should come before the baby 
and Johnny were dressed, she should be mise- 
rable for the day! Babies were nothing in 
their night-clothes, especially to people who 
did not understand them. She walked to the 
head of the stairs, and listened. Everything 
was quiet in the kitchen. She hoped dinner 
was not going wrong. Lizzie was so accus- 
tomed to the best of everything, she was 
thankful that the responsibility did not come 
on her. But Mrs. Henderson came back just 
in time to save a nervous headache, and 
emerged from the parlor, instead of the kit- 
chen, when she did make her appearance. 
Fortunately, Mrs. Cooper had gone back to 
her room, and did not see it. 

She was quite dressed, her wrapper laid 
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aside for the first time, and resting on the 
lounge, after the little fatigue consequent upon 
accomplishing this unassisted, when the whis- 
tle announced the arrival of the train. It was 
delightful to feel so like herself again; and, 
but for Murray’s express prohibition, she 
would have flown down the stairs to welcome 
them. Mrs. Henderson, who had just com- 
pleted the baby’s toilet, and had not given a 
thought to her own, watched the meeting be- 
tween the two friends, her soft brown eyes 
bent upon Miss Grant, half in pleasure at the 
affection the two expressed for each other, and 
half in scrutiny to see whether the younger 
lady was worthy of it, as she first became con- 
scious of her presence. 

‘*This is Mrs. Henderson, Lizzie,’’ said Mrs. 
Cooper, quickly, lest her kind friend, in her 
plain morning-dress and apron, should be 
taken for the nurse, and an unpleasant contre- 
temps be brought about. She was a little 
uneasy about the meeting, too. Mrs. Hender- 
son’s manner was so very plain, though dis- 
tinguished by that true courtesy which springs 
from right principle; and her natural tact 
supplied the place of much intercourse with 
formal society. Still, Lizzie was very gay, 
very fashionable ; and of course she could not 
be expected to know or appreciate Mrs. Hen- 
derson’s good qualities. Miss Grant was all 
this, a little vain and selfish, besides a little 
spoiled by prosperity ; and her naturally wil- 
ful disposition was entirely unchecked. Still, 
she was not supercilious; and she gave her 
hand to Mrs. Henderson with frank cordiality. 

‘*My dear, isn’t that the mother of your 
‘Admirable Crichton’ ?’’ said she, a moment 
after, as the elder lady left them to them- 
selves. 

Mr. Cooper had hurried down stairs again, 
after kissing his wife, to have everything 
ready for her descent, he told her. 

“It’s really odd I never have happened to 
meet that remarkable piece of masculine per- 
fection.”’ 

** You will have a chance, then. 
him out to dinner to-day.’’ 

Miss Grant’s liveliness vanished for a mo- 
ment. Mrs. Cooper thought how very like 
the disappointed expression was to Mr. Hen- 
derson’s when he was told that she would be 
a guest. Miss Grant did not think it neces- 
sary to be silent as to hers, however. In fact, 
one thing, often brought against her by those 
who did not like her—and they were not a 
few—was that she always said everything 
that came inte her mind, without pausing 
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to consider who might be hurt or offended 
by it. 

«It can’t be helped, I suppose; but I shall 
be as dull as possible. I expected to have a 
grand, good time with you and Murray, I 
haven’t seen you in so long, and have such 
quantities to tell you, all about Newport and 
Saratoga. You haven’t heard a word yet. 
Oh! and Ellen Schroder’s wedding—and Tom 
Nichols is engaged at last; did you know it? 
If it was anybody in the world but him. I 
hate perfect people.’’ 

Mr. Cooper appeared while she was rattling 
away, brushing out her bandeaux before the 
dressing-glass at the same time. 

**You see I have on my last new dress. 
Isn’t it charming, that border around the 
flounces? You must have a green one I 
saw. No; you’re too pale for green now. 
You can afford a pink hat this winter, if you 
keep up the invalid. Murray, how you neg- 
lect your wife!—only one kiss since you 
came home! She’s as pale as a ghost.’’ 

The charge of neglect was entirely un- 
founded, as Miss Grant was forced to acknow- 
ledge, when she saw, the next moment, how 
carefully he wrapped her shaw! around her, 
slipping a crimson tea-rose into her hair—she 
wore no cap, to please him—and then, lifting 
her in his arms as tenderly as if she had been 
a child, carried her off from Miss Grant, still 
talking nonsense, and arranging her dress. 

** Now shut your eyes till I put you in your 
own chair. You will be dizzy there.’’ And 
she was desired, in the next breath, to ‘‘ open 
them, and see what she could see.’’ 

‘Oh, Murray! curtains and a new piano 
cover !—how much they furnish the room !— 
how pretty they are !—how did you manage! 
Does Mrs. Henderson know ?”’ 

**Rather,’? said Mr. Cooper, rubbing his 
hands delightedly, and quite satisfied with her 
astonishment and pleasure. ‘‘ Considering I 
had to leave her to finish putting them up, 
this morning, you would keep me talking 
about that Rochester consignment, and mak- 
ing me explain to you how we happened to 
make some money for once in our lives. I 
thought you were going to spoil it all, last 
night.’’ 

* Last night ?”’ 

‘* Yes—wanting to know what the man was 
bringing in when I came from the depot. Mrs. 
Henderson agreed to keep you from the win- 
dow; but your ears are so terribly sharp!’’ 

‘IT wondered what you were opening and 
shutting the parlor for, when it was tea and 
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soap. You are very kind, Murray. They are 
just what I wanted. It’s the nicest of birth- 
day presents.”’ 

‘** Oh, those are only to coax you into house- 
keeping again, and because you’ve been a 
good patient wife, and two or three other 
things! You shall choose your own birthday 
gift from me when you goto town. Here is 
Johnny, with his.”’ 

Katy set her charge down by the door, with 
a parting twitch of his white apron, and shake 
of the little full skirts. Even the loss of his 
curls could not make Johnny a plain child; 
and his large eyes were full of surprise and 
pleasure at seeing his mother down stairs 
again. The little fellow ran straight towards 
her with open arms, holding out a bouquet he 
had been privately intrusted with. His kiss 
and clinging arms were all the fondest mother 
could have desired. 

‘She doesn’t deserve the pretty flowers, 
Johnny ; she slanders you; she says you ’re 
not fond of her,’’ said Mr. Cooper, hanging 
over the two. 

‘* Tableau vivant for the entertainment of 
invited guests,’’ called out Miss Grant, as she 
made her appearance. ‘It’s a pity that I am 
the only audience. It’s all very well before 
people.” 

‘* And when they are away, as you ’ll come 
to know yet,’’ said Mr. Cooper, who never 
lost an opportunity of threatening Miss Grant 
with matrimony. 

Miss Grant drew out her crochet-work, and 
established herself on the lounge ina most 
defiant attitude. 

“If you ’ve kissed your wife sufficiently for 
the present, Mr. Cooper, you will oblige us 
greatly by taking yourself off until we are 
forced to be bored with that paragon who is 
coming up in the early train. It must be 
almost time to escort him from the depot. 
Form yourself into a guard of honor, and 
march forthwith.’’ 

‘*Come, Johnny; they don’t want us here. 
Put mamma’s flowers into the vase; and we 
will go and have a walk by ourselves. Johnny 
wants to ride in his little carriage, with papa 
for a pony, so hedoes. Tell Katy to get your 
hat and coat, my boy. Never stay where you 
are not wanted.’’ And Johnny, nothing loth, 
was borne off on papa’s shoulder to be 
equipped for an excursion. 

It was quite dusk, in the short November 
day, before Mr. Henderson was ushered into 
the parlor where the two ladies still sat, Miss 
Grant pouring forth an exhaustless tide of 
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hews, nonsense, and clever criticism upon 
what she had seen and read since they were 
last together. 

Mr. Henderson could not account for the 
unusual tremor which stole over him as he 
found himself at his friend’s threshold. He 
was always diffident, at first, in the society of 
ladies ; but this was an unusual amount of 
stupidity and self-consciousness, amounting 
to decided embarrassment, as he was pre- 
sented in the dark to Miss Lizzie Grant. He 
saw, by the red glow of the fire, a slight, 
almost childish figure, curled up, in a school- 
girl attitude, on one corner of the lounge, her 
feet hidden under her voluminous flounces. 
Miss Grant, starting from her careless atti- 
tude, could make out, in the shadow, where 
he stood, only a tall dark figure, bowing in 
her direction. But his voice, as she sat and 
listened in the few minutes that passed while 
Katy brought lights, had a depth and manli- 
ness that interested her in spite of all resolves 
to dislike him, and made her wish Kate would 
move a little faster, that she might see what 
manner of man he was. Probably Mr. Hen- 
derson was guilty of some such natural curi- 
osity with regard to herself; for, when the 
lamp was brought in, she met his eyes ; and, 
if Mr. Cooper had,seen the start and with- 
drawal of both wandering glances, he would 
have “spared neither age nor sex’’ for the 
remainder of the evening. Fortunately for 
them, he was at that moment busily employed 
in dressing celery in the dining-room, to which 
they were summoned, directly after. 

Mrs. Cooper seated herself beside her hus- 
band, declaring that she was only an invited 
guest, and that Mrs. Henderson’s reign as 
housekeeper did not end. before Saturday 
night, begging every one to understand that 
any fault of the dinner was not to be laid to 
her charge. ‘‘For once, I intend to enjoy a 
meal at my own table, irrespective of burned 
turkey and spoiled sauces. Don’t appeal to 
me, Murray,’’ she said, gayly. She had not 
felt so light-hearted in many a day; and the 
little excitement gave a tinge of color to her 
cheek, and brightness to her eyes, that re- 
placed the freshness of her girlhood. 

Tiny was obliged still to be waiter as well as 
cook, Kate being detailed upen nursery duty. 
She was neatly dressed; her careless habits 
never betrayed themselves in her person; and 
the table was laid with a precision that be- 
trayed Mrs. Henderson’s watchful oversight. 
The whole dinner—thanks to the same—was 
a triumph, and showed such progress in 
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Tiny’s culinary skill, that her mistress began 
to take heart again. 

They had to wait an extremely fashionable 
length of time, it is true, between the courses, 
everything depending on one pair of hands ; 
but no one noticed it, in the light jests and 
badinage of Mr. Cooper and Miss Grant, kept 
from absolute folly by Mrs. Henderson’s pre- 
sence, and an occasional word from her, 
thrown in by way of ballast. 

It was as cosey a party as one would wish to 
see, lingering over their dessert, and all en- 
joying themselves much more than they 
expected; though a certain reserve in Mr. 
Henderson’s manner towards Miss Grant, 
whenever he had occasion to address her, 
gave her the uncomfortable suspicion, now 
and then, that he looked on her childish non- 
sense with the calmness of rebuke. But it 
was Miss Grant’s disposition to resent any 
such uncalled-for strictures by a gayer manner 
still; and she went on until Mrs. Cooper was 
forced to confess there was no hope whatever 
of her cherished scheme, and wondered what 
Mrs. Henderson would think of such “ prattle 
and tattle.’”’ ‘*‘ Hark !*”’ said she, as even Mr. 
Henderson’s mirth was provoked by a wilder 
sally than ever. ‘‘I’m sure I heard baby— 
hush, Lizzie !—did you, Mrs. Henderson ?”’ 

‘*Now, pray, don’t commence the Mrs. 
Fairbairn, Matty. I shall give you up in 
despair. It is perfectly horrid; isn’t it, Mr. 
Henderson, this listening with one ear up 
stairs all the while you are talking to a per- 
son? Don’t you remember Mrs. Fairbairn ?’’ 

‘*In ‘Inheritance,’ Miss Ferrier’s novel; is 
it not ?”’ 

‘‘ Yes, Mrs. Fairbairn—one of those women 
who from the time they become mothers cease 
to be anything else.”’ 

‘*T remember. ‘Their husbands are hence- 
forth only the father of their children, their 
brothers and sisters, their uncles and aunts,’ ”’ 
said Mr. Henderson, taking up the quotation 
as they rose from the table. 

His mother stopped a moment to direct 
Tiny, and Mr. Cooper assisted his wife up 
stairs to see for herself that the baby was not 
suffering from any cruel neglect or maltreat- 
ment. The visitors, as they came into the 
parlor, and stood on either side of the fire, 
found themselves quite alone for the time. 

‘* Matrimony is all very well at a distance,’’ 
and Miss Grant shrugged her drooping shoul- 
ders ; ‘‘ tea-roses, and new curtains, and all 
that! But I’ve staid with people, and seen 
the other side of the picture.”’ 
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“Seen what?’’ said Mr. Cooper, coming } 


back to them. 

*** Soap-box empty and flour out! How long 
have we had that barrel of flour, Julia?’’’ And 
Miss Grant’s voice assumed the injured tone 
with which a man invariably puts that ques- 
tion. ‘‘‘ We use more soap in our family than 
it ought to take to wash for the whole city!’ 
Yes, sir,’’ and she made a sweeping courtesy 
to Murray; ‘‘when you find me obliged to 
listen to such little matrimonial compliments, 
I give you leave to tell me of it.’’ 

** We shall see!’’ said Mr. Cooper, provok- 
ingly. ‘‘All bravado, Henderson; she will 
turn out the most devoted wife and mother in 
the country, some day.”’ 

“Not a bit of it, with poor Matty as an 
awful warning before my eyes.’’ And she 
gave her flounces a composing flutter as she 
seated herself at the open piano, and began 
singing, defiantly, 

** Liberty for me; 
No man’s wife I'll be!” 

**' We shall live to see,’’ chimed in her ad- 
versary. 

Whatever Mr. Henderson’s opinion on the 
subject was he kept it to himself, and took up 
a volume of plans for Cottages and Villas, and 
was deeply absorbed in them when the other 
ladies returned. As they gathered around the 
table, he found Miss Grant next to him, placed 
there by an innocent little maneuvre of Mrs. 
Cooper. 

**Do you like the country ?’’ he said, prosily 
enough, addressing her for the first time. 

‘*Don’t ask her; she detests it next to 
matrimony,’ said Mr. Cooper for her. 

‘Oh, dear, yes! I should die of mud and 
ennui. I wonder Matty has survived it so 
long. They are both of them sick enough of 
it, if they would only confess.’’ 

‘*Not I. We expect to have a charming 
winter ; don’t we, Murray ?’’ 

‘*Of course we do; and my highest ambi- 
tion is to have a little place of my own. I 
think I could improve on some of those things, 
Henderson. It’s strange how a man alters as 
he grows old’’—Mr. Cooper would be thirty 
on his next birthday !—‘‘ how people do throw 
themselves away ; young men, mean.’”’ Mr. 
Cooper looked as if he had attained to all the 
wisdom of the ancients. 

** After all, Henderson,’’ and he threw him- 
self back in his chair, ‘‘ what is there to live 
for but to take care of one’s wife and children, 
ahd get a snug little place to put them in?’’ 
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Mrs. Henderson had taken up the volume 
her son laid down. 

“Did you notice this last view of all ?’’ she 
said to Mr. Cooper. 

“Yes; poetical fancy, isn’t it? though 
rather a skeleton-at-the-feast idea, finishing 
up with a design for a grave.’’ 

** Shocking !’’ said Miss Grant. 
see. It’s lovely, though, isn’t it ?’’ 

“The last house appointed for the living,”’ 
said Mr. Henderson, in his deep, rich voice ; 
‘it is very appropriate here.”’ 

‘*There is more than an appropriate fancy 
intended by the designer, I think, to remind 
people that there is something else to live for 
besides planting and building.’’ 

One thing had struck Mrs. Henderson pain- 
fully, in the tone, not only of the family, but 
the neighbors who dropped in most frequently. 
They seemed to live so entirely for this life ; 
their plans of thriftiness and reform all ended 
in the central point of self. ‘‘ Wife and chil- 
dren, and a place to put them in.’’ Mr. Cooper 
had expressed it exactly. They all said: ‘‘I 
will plant this year, I will build next, I will 
ornament and improve for years to come ;’’ as 
if they held their lives in fee, and no one could 
dispute the possession. She had lived to see 
wealth take wings, or wife and child snatched 
away, making everything else valueless; and 
what provision were they making’ against the 
evil day, or to render ‘tithes of all they pos- 
sessed’’ to Him who alone “giveth us the 
power to get wealth !”’ 

It had been a burden upon her heart, many 
a day, that the two she had come to love as 
her own children should so set aside all higher 
aims and motives. 

She could not tell, even then, whether her 
grave earnestness had availed to call up one 
deeper thought, for the evening passed in 
mirth and music, though scarcely so trifling 
as it had been before. Mr. Henderson talked 
more, though not to Miss Grant, and as Mrs. 
Cooper noticed their studied avoidance of each 
other, her little scheme flickered and died out. 

‘¢ Well, I suppose it is not to be,’’ she said, 
when they were alone together. Mr. Hender- 
son and Lizzie, I mean,’’ she added. 

‘‘Didn’t I tell you so? You were foolish to 
think of it! They are not in the least alike! 
Are you very tired, dear? Have you had a 
pleasant birthday ?’’ 

‘Oh, yes, how could I help it? everything 
went off so nicely. You are very kind, Mur- 
ray.’’ 


“Let me 
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“Well, what is it?’? said her husband, 
knowing from her manner that there was an 
unspoken after-thought. 

‘Don’t you think that God has been very 
good to us this year?’’ she said, hesitatingly. 
‘If I feel so grateful to you, I ought to be to 
Him for giving you to me, and the children, 
and this dear little home ?’’ 

**T tell you what, Matty, when Mrs. Hen- 
derson said that, about something else to live 
for, it made me feel—I can’t tell you how—as 
I did that day when poor Uncle Murray was 
buried. What if I should lose you, or one of 
the children ?’’ 
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“Did you? Oh, I wish we were truly good, 
like her! and then we should not care so 
much. I feel as if I must go to church to- 
morrow, and thank God for saving me and 
baby, and making us all so happy. May I? I 
don’t think it would hurt me! Will you go 
with me?” 

Mr. Cooper stroked her hair, as she looked 
up eagerly in his face; his eyes were full of 
thought as well as tenderness. 

‘* She ’s agood woman ; there must be some- 
thing in it. Yes, we’ll go, Matty. But I 
never went to church on Thanksgiving day 
before in all my life.’’ 
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EMBOSSED GLASS. 
































Most persons know of the existence of what 
is termed embossed glass, an article expensive 
in its manufacture or preparation, and there- 
fore out of the reach of many; while the 
attempts made to imitate it are, in general, 
meagre and uninteresting. The usual method 
of imitating ground-glass is by dabbing the 
surface with putty, or painting the glass with 
a thin coating of white paint. 

This last is the mode employed for carrying 
out this process; and a few words are neces- 
sary to explain the proper manner of perform- 
ing it, which requires some little practice. 
The glass, being first well cleaned and free 
from grease, is then covered with a very thin 
and delicate coating of white, applied with a 
short-hair ordinary paint-brush, great care 
being required to have only sufficient color on 
the tips of the hair to leave the smallest pos- 
sible stain upon the glass. The paint so laid 
on must not be applied by a sweeping motion 
of the brush, but by dabbing the end of it 
gently, and with equal pressure, over the sur- 
face. To avoid the color being too thick in 
the brush, it is best to rub most of it out ona 








piece of board previous to applying it to the 
glass ; in fact, if this is done, the brush can 
be readily replenished by dabbing it on the 
board, instead of dipping it every time into 
the paint. 

If care and attention are paid to the manner 
of applying this coat of paint, a uniform shade 
is given, bearing the closest resemblance to 
ground-glass. While the paint is wet, take a 
sharp-pointed piece of wood ; and, where lines 
are required to be drawn, a rule should be 
employed to draw them with. The pointed 
stick will remove the wet paint, leaving the 
glass clear; but the stick must be carefully 
wiped previous to commencing a second line, 
as, if not, the mark required will be smeared ; 
and it is difficult to clear it, unless drawn clear 
in the first instance. With the same piece 
of wood, the ornament and patterns may be 
drawn; but in some instances it is well to 
provide several sticks of different widths at 
the end for drawing with; and the wider ones 
should be cut with flat ends, like the edge of 
a chisel. 

The advantage of these over the sharp point 
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is, the removal of a broader surface of color ; 
and, where great precision is required, a piece 
of wash-leather fixed to the end will greatly 
assist; but this must be continually changed 
during the course of the work, as, immediately 
it becomes charged with paint, it is no longer 
of use. When your work is completed, care 
must be taken to protect the glass from being 
touched or damaged, as it will speedily dry ; 
and then it will be useless to attempt its re- 
storation. The window to be ornamented 
should be painted on the inside; and, if the 
paint is properly mixed, it will, when dry, 
bear any amount of washing, provided no soap 
or alkali is employed, a sponge with some 
lukewarm water being all that is necessary. 
It is admirably adapted for windows near the 
street, or facing a disagreeable view ; and it is 
preferable to every other kind of blind, inas- 
much as it admits the same amount of light 
as ground-glass, and may be made most ele- 
gant in appearance. It is well calculated for 
staircase-windows, hall-doors, and inner glass- 
doors, and has this great advantage, that, if 
the occupant of the house have ingenuity, 
taste, and perseverance enough to try the 
experiment of doing it himself, the cost is 
insignificant; and the pleasure will be en- 
hanced by its being the result of his own 
labor. The best vehicle for painting the glass 
with is very pure white-lead, or flake-white, 
such as is prepared by the artists’ colormen, 
and sold by them in collapsible tubes; and 
this should be mixed with very pale drying- 
oil diluted with pure spirits of turpentine. 
Diluted copal varnish, which has the advan- 
tage of greater durability, has been employed 
with great success; but it requires considera- 
ble management, and dries so rapidly that, in 
the hands of an inexperienced person, its use 
would be more difficult. Annexed are some 
designs for the decoration of the glass. That 
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at the head of the article is suitable for a 
blind, when done on the three lower panes of 
a window. Here is a design for a separate 


pane. 


Combinations of such designs will, of 














course, readily suggest themselves for a stair- 
case, or any other window requiring to be 
covered entirely. 

If difficulty in drawing the patterns on the 
glass at once, without something to guide the 
hand, be feared, take a piece of paper cut to 
the exact size of the pane of glass, and on that 
carefully draw the design to be executed ; 
then, with a fine needle or pin, prick holes in 
all the lines of the pattern. 

You must also prepare a little very finely 
powdered dry color (blue is the best), and tie 
it up ina fine piece of muslin; and, having 
prepared your glass with the coat of paint, 
place the paper pattern against it, holding it 
so as to avoid any pressure upon the glass, 
lest it should remove the surface ; then gently 
dab with the powder-color in the muslin over 
the lines of the pattern; and enough color 
will pass through to make it sulliciently dis- 
tinct for drawing with the point. 
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Tue old adage, that “it takes all kinds of 
people to make a world,’’ was verified in the 
existence of Miss Mehetable Matthews. She 
was a peculiar specimen of her race. Sharp- 
nosed, square-shouldered, and angular to the 
last extreme of inelegance ; and, besides, she 
was just as angular in mind as in body. She 
had her own opinions, and one nmright as well 
undertake to move the Alps as to attempt 
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directly to change them. She had some re- 
deeming qualities, however, as we shall see. 
One cold, cheerless evening, late in October, 
a bright wood fire glowed and crackled upon 
the hearth in Mr. Matthews’ sitting-room. 
A little centre-table was drawn up before it, 
and around it the family were gathered for 
the enjoyment of a quiet evening. Miss Me- 
hetable occupied an arm-chair in her own cor- 
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ner, and was engaged as usual in evolving a 
stocking for her brother, from a ball of blue 
yarn, which lay concealed in her capacious 
pocket. Upon one side of the table sat Fanny 

itthews, deeply absorbed in reading, wholly 
flickering 
upon the wall, or the 


unumindful of the shadows which 


danced hoarse night 
winds which went screeching wildiy around 
the corner. 

Mrs. Matthews, a thin, pale-faced lady, sat 
near Fanny in a large easy rocker, and upon 
her work-basket full 
enough for half a dozen evenings, while she, 
in utter forgetfulness of it all, was enjoying 
a brief flight to the land of dreams. 

‘*Dear me, I wish I wasn’t so sleepy to- 


the centre-table stood 


night,’’ she muttered, at length, arousing her- 
self, and taking up the unfinished work which 
she held in her hand. 

‘* Perhaps, if I read to you, you will not be 
so sleepy, mamma,’’ said Fanny, looking up 
with a smile. 

‘* What are you reading, dear ?’’ 

The Lady’s Book.”’ 

“Why, Fanny, where did you get that ?’’ 

**Mary Clarke lent it to me, mamma.’’ 

‘Why will you read such things, Fanny? 
You know it is enough to ruin you,’’ broke in 
Miss Mehetable, in a severe tone. 

**Not the Lady’s Book, Aunt Hetty; Iam 
sure, if you only knew it, you wouldn’t say so. 
said Fanny, raising 


It is very interesting,’’ 


her bright eyes to her aunt’s face. 

‘* Interesting poison !’’ rejoined Miss Hetty, 
sharply. 

‘‘Did you ever read it, Aunt Hetty ?”’ 

‘No, and I never wish to. Such books are 
enough to ruin us all. Full of fashion and 
love-stories! I say, let such books alone.”’ 

‘‘But examine it for yourself, Aunt Hetty, 
and perhaps you will form a different opinion. 
I think there is a great deal that is useful in 
°° 

‘‘ And what, pray ?’’ said Miss Hetty, impa- 
tiently. 

‘“‘Oh, there are a great many patterns for 
making useful articles—bonnets, aprons, col- 
lars, mats, slippers, and—’’ 

‘‘ A fig for the patterns. 
they to common people, who have no time to 


Miss 


Of what use are 


make these city gewgaws?’’ broke in 
Hetty, in a violent tone. 

‘¢ Yes, there ’s the deceit of the thing, dear,”’’ 
said Mrs. Matthews, kindly. ‘‘ People in the 
country have neither time nor money to make 
these fancy articles; so of what use can they 
be ?’’ 
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**Good patterns help us to form a correct 
taste, mamma.”’ 

‘*Well,’’ interrupted Miss Hetty, again, 
“supposing there is some good in the pat- 
terns—which I deny—what else is there in the 
book worth looking at?’’ And Miss Matthews 
put on a triumphant look, as if she had fairly 
cornered Fanny. 

**T am sure the fashion-plates are very 
fine,’’? said Fanny, warmly. 

‘‘ The fashion-plates, indeed! Just see what 
you are filling your young head with. The 
fashion-plates! A fine recommendation.”’ 

‘* Why, are they not good? Iam sure, when 
mamma had her new cloak made last winter, 
she had it made in the fashion, and you, 
Aunt Hetty, was very particular to have your 
new plaid silk made in the latest style.’’ 

‘** But we didn’t follow such fashions, child.”’ 

‘‘ Ah, but the dressmaker did! She hada 
whole book of plates. Do you recollect how 
you consulted the plates, aunt?’’ asked Fanny, 
with a smile. 

‘If one is to have anything made, of course 
it must be in the fashion.”’ 

‘*Does it do any harm then to get a little 
idea from these plates of what the fashion 
is ?’’? asked Fanny, gently. 

Without deigning an answer to this ques- 
tion, Miss Hetty screwed her mouth into a 
look of great decision, and went on knitting 
more vigorously than ever. 

“You cannot say much for the stories,’’ 
she said, in an offended tone, after a moment’s 
pause. 

“T ean say this, aunt; if you would only 
read some of them, I do not think you would 


find them so very objectionable. Just let me 


read you one, please ?”’ 

*Read one! No, 
me.’’ 

‘*What’s all this?’ exclaimed Mr. Mat- 
thews, looking up from the paper which had 
absorbed him for the last half hour. 

‘““Why, just this, brother, that Fanny is 
filling her young head brim full of fashion and 
nonsense. from Godey’s Lady’s Book, and I 
advise you to put the strait-jacket on her in 
time, or she will be a spoiled child,’’ said Miss 
Hetty, in a very positive tone. 

‘Tut! tut! I must see about that. 
is it, Fanny ?”’ 

‘Just this, papa. If Aunt Hetty would 
only examine the thing for herself, I am sure 
she would think differently. I think it is a 
very useful magazine.”’ 

‘*Prove it, prove it, and I will yield the 


indeed, child; not to 
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point,’’ exclaimed Miss Mehetable, in a very 
excited tone. 

“T will, with pleasure, if you will allow 
wme,’’ responded Fanny, earnestly. 

** That ’s fair, now,’’ broke in Mr. Matthews, 
good-naturedly. ‘*‘ Aunt Hetty has fairly chal- 
So be 
a good girl, and put up the book to-night, and 
we will see about it. I hardly think that it is 
the right kind of reading for your young 
head.”’ 

‘*Oh, papa, I hope you will see about it be- 


lenged you, and you have accepted it. 


fore the next number comes,’’ said Fanny, 
rising immediately to lay away the unfortu- 
nate book. 

‘* Well, well. 
your point, Fanny ?’’ 

** You must give me time to consider, father. 
I expect Aunt Hetty will be a hard foe to 
vanquish.’’ 

“That she will, indeed; for I more than 


half suspect she has the right on her side.”’ 


How are you going to prove 


**So, I have two foes to overcome, papa. 
Two against one is hardly fair,’’ said Fanny, 
looking up with a smile to her father, whose 
warm, kind hand stroked down her glossy 
brown curls. Aunt Hetty remained silent, 
and only manifested her excitement by a brisk 
application of her knitting-needles. 

For after this 
Fanny was never seen with the Lady’s Book. 


some weeks conversation 
When Mary Clark’s next number was offered 
her, she declined the pleasure of reading it, 
for she was too dutiful a daughter to allow 
herself a gratification in which she could not 
have her father’s full approval. But 
might often have been seen at Mrs. Clark’s, 
with her friend Mary’s arm about her waist, 
and her round rosy cheek in friendly proxim- 
ity to Mary’s dark hair, while the two young 
girls studied the patterns in good earnest. 
They had an object in doing it. 

**Do you think you can live away from 
Mary Clark all day? 
believe, one half of the last two months there,”’ 
said Miss Matthews to Fanny, one cold morn- 


she 


You have spent, I do 


ing, some weeks afterwards. 
**Oh, yes, I think I can.”’ 
bright smile overspread Fanny’s face as she 


An unusually 


said this. 

** Well, I shall be glad if you can; for what 
takes you there so much I cannot imagine.”’ 

Fanny made no reply, but ran her little 
taper fingers over the keys of her piano, and 
then began warbling a song of which her aunt 
was very fond. 

A few hours afterwards the door-bell rang, 
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and presently Bridget’s heavy step was heard 
along the passage which led to Mrs. Matthews’ 
room. 
*“*Here’s a big bundle for Mr. Matthews, 
mum. Shall I bring it in, plase ? 
‘“*A bundle? Yes, bring it to me, Bridget.’’ 
“It’s a mighty big one, onyhow,’’ ex- 
claimed Bridget, as she took it in both arms 


” 


and placed it upon the table. 

“*That’s a lady’s hand,’’ said Mrs. Mat- 
thews to herself, after Bridget had left the 
room. ‘‘I must just clip that string and see 
what it is.”’ 

‘*What have you there, wife?’’? said Mr. 
Matthews, who entered the room just as the 
‘Ha! a package 
Ido 
believe this is some of Fanny’s work,’’ he 


last wrapper was taken off. 
for Hetty, and trinkets in abundance. 


added, laughing. 

**Let’s call Hetty,’? and Mrs. Matthews 
suited the action to the word. 

‘What do you think of this ?’’ said Mr. 
Matthews, holding up a large package to his 
sister as she entered the room. 

Miss Hetty’s rigid face relaxed into an un- 
commonly gracious smile, as out rolled from 
the papers an elegant dressing-gown of dark 
cashmere, with facings of rich purple silk, all 
handsomely trimmed with black velvet. 

‘“*What an elegant thing!’ exclaimed all 
three in a breath. 

‘* Yes, and so warm, too; and in such per- 
fect good taste. What a perfect gem !’’ added 
Hetty, looking so delighted that she began to 
look almost beautiful. 

** You haven’t seen these charming embroi- 
™ Mr. Matthews. 


deries,’’ exclaimed 


‘Oh, yes, they are very nice; and these 


toilet slippers, too. How comfortable they 
will be with my beautiful gown!” 

‘““See what has fallen to me.’’ All eyes 
turned to Mr. Matthews, who was displaying 
a pair of gentlemen’s slippers wrought with 
gold, a lounging cap, and a note-case. 

‘* What a beautiful morning-cap !’’ said Mrs. 
Matthews, holding up a little gem in that line. 

‘“Yes, and this lamp-mat, too. The cher- 
ries in the border look fairly tempting. And 
here, too, is a nice warm jacket for you, sister, 
and this worsted jacket, and antimacassar, 
and twenty other things.”’ 

‘* Now for the fairy who has sent us such a 
shower of blessings.’”’ 

‘* And pray who is that, brother ?’’ 

‘“‘T rather think I know,’’ said Mr. Mat- 
thews, roguishly, as he stepped to the door 


and called Fanny. 
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Fanny’s face was fairly radiant with smiles 
and blushes, as she caught sight of Aunt 
Hetty, with her dressing-gown in one hand, 
and the other full of embroideries, standing 
by the table, which was covered with the 
‘*city gewgaws’’ which she had once so heart- 
ily despise ad. 

‘* What have you to say to all this, Fanny ?”’ 
asked Mr. Matthews, with a low bow. 

‘*T have only to ask one question, papa?’’ 

** And what is that ?”’ 

‘*Have I proved that Godey’s is a useful 
magazine, Aunt Hetty ?”’ 

‘*Did you make all these things, and from 
those patterns ?’’ asked Miss Hetty, in a tone 
of surprise. 
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‘*Every one, Aunt Hetty.”’ 

Mr. and Mrs. Matthews smiled very per- 
ceptibly at this declaration, while Miss Hetty, 
after a moment’s hesitation, and another 
glance at her dressing-gown, said: ‘‘ Well, 
Fanny, I give up. You have proved your 
A book wit ! so many useful patterns 
must be a good one. 

‘* Here, Fanny, take this and send for Go- 
dey’s — and not live by borrowing any 
longer,’’? said Mr. Matthews, as he slipped a 
Three Dollar bill into Fanny’s hand. 

Fanny did as she was told, and many an 
evening afterwards read aloud from her favor- 
ite book; while Aunt Hetty smiled compla- 
cently, and went on knitting faster than ever. 
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DIAMONDS 


CROWE. 


(Concluded from page 137.) 


III. 


Mrs. Mipptemas could not believe her eyes, 
nor Maria either, when she discovered what 
was the matter. They had both seen Bassot 
place the diamonds in the box, and seal it up 
only a few days before. It had never been 
opened since. It was put into the jewel-case 
the same evening, and that was placed in a 
trunk, from which it was now first taken. 
The jewel-case had a Bramah lock; and the 
key was attached to her watch-chain, which 
was at the head of her bed by night, and 
round her neck by day; and yet the diamonds 
had disappeared. Somebody must have stolen 
them ; Certainly not since their 
arrival in England; for the trunk in which 
the jewel-case was packed had not been 
opened till that morning; she was still with- 
out a maid; and the keys had never been out 
of her own possession. ‘‘ The Custom-house,”’ 
suggested Maria; but Bunbury himself went 
to the Custom-house with the luggage, un- 
locked the trunks, and locked them again; 
and the jewel-case had never been opened—for 
Mrs. M. had gone straight to the hotel, and 
the key was hanging to her chain. ‘They 
never took it out of the trunk, nor touched 
it,’’ said Bunbury, on hearing of the calamity. 
‘*T was thinking what I should do for the key, 
if they wanted to open it.’’ 

Of course, when this sort of inexplicable 
thing happens, people can do nothing but 


but when? 


; 
| 
; 





wonder and talk, and recapitulate all the cir- 
cumstances; and when they have come to the 
end, begin over again. 

**You know, we stood talking to Bassot 
while he put the diamonds in the silver-paper. 
I remember how neat and flat he folded it, 
turned up the two ends, and sealed them with 
a bit of green wax; my eyes were never off 
him for a moment.”’ 

‘Nor mine either,’’ said Maria. 

‘¢ Then he folded the box in paper, and sealed 
that also, and then handed ittome. Wecan’t 

be deceived in that: he certainly put them in. 

If I never see the diamonds again, I can’t 
I remember,’’ she continued, 
after a pause, ‘‘ that when I got home, I laid 
the bag on my bed; it had never been out of 
this hand till then since I left Bassot’s shop; 
and there it lay till I was going to Laure’s. 
Now, nobody could get into that bed-room 
without going through the salon, which we 
never left for a moment the whole after- 
noon.’’ 

‘*No,’’ said Maria, ‘‘except when we were 
in the bed-room. It is impossible that any 
living thing but a mouse could have got at the 
bag without our seeing it.’’ 

‘“‘Then, I remember, when I had got my 
bonnet and cloak on, to go to Laure’s, I took 
up the bag, for my purse was in it; and that 
as I was going through the salon, I remembered 
the diamonds; and I said it was no use walk- 
ing through Paris with diamonds about me, 


accuse him. 
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and I took out the packet, and laid it on the 
table.’’ 

‘And Tapp said he would stay and take 
care of them,’’ said Maria. 

“Very true; so he did,’’ rejoined Mrs. 
Middlemas; but the tone of her voice was 
changed ; she spoke slowly, as people do who 
are arriving at a conviction. 

**And he never stirred out of the room, I 
am certain,’’ pursued Maria. ‘Indeed, I re- 
collect he said he had not when we returned. 
He said, ‘Here I am, like a faithful watch- 
dog ; I have never left my charge.’ ”’ 

**He did; and he was the only person who 
ever saw the box, or who knew what was in 
it,’? said Mrs. M. significantly. 

‘*If it had not been Bassot himself,’’ began 
Maria, after a pause. 

‘** It’s nonsense to talk about Bassot, Maria,’’ 
said Mrs. M. impatiently; ‘‘we know very 
well he has nothing to do with it.”’ 

‘*Well, but who has? It’s imposaible to 
fix upon anybody.”’ 

‘‘Hum! Somebody must have done it, you 
know,’’ said Mrs. M., looking at Maria with a 
peculiar significance. 

** Who ?’’ said Maria, whilst the blood rushed 
to her face ; for she was struck with Mrs. M.’s 
expression. 

**Tt must be somebody, you know, who had 
access to the box. Now, whilst it was in my 
bag, you must admit, nobody could get at it, 
unless they were magicians, and could make 
themselves invisible.”’ 

‘*Well, I know they could not,’’ replied 
Maria; ‘‘I don’t know what you are driving 
at.’” 

‘* And certainly nobody could have got at 
it whilst it was in the dressing-case, and the 
dressing-case in that trunk ; you’ll admit that, 
I suppose.’’ 

‘Of course I admit it,’’ said Maria, drawing 
up her head and looking steadily at Mrs. M. 
‘* And what then ?’’ 

‘*Only that the diamonds are gone; that’s 
all.’? 

‘*T see what you mean,’’ said Maria, burst- 
ing into tears; ‘‘I could not have believed 
such a thing.”’ 

‘* Nor I either,’’ rejoined Mrs. M., coolly. 

**T mean, that I could not have believed 
you would be so cruel, so insulting, so un- 
just !’’ sobbed Maria. 

*“You may say it’s cruel, insulting, and 
unjust, Maria; but do me the favor to tell me, 
who ever had a moment’s opportunity to take 
the diamonds, or who could have any mo- 
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tive for stealing the contents of that little 
insignificant-looking box in preference to all 
my jewels and valuable things, which they 
might quite as easily have taken? He did 
not know they were for you, nor you either; 
because, till I got your papa’s letter about 
them, I would not mention it, for fear he 
might say I was not to give them to you.”’ 

‘*T have always known you hated him, and 
wished to separate us,’’ sobbed Maria. 

“IT own I never approved of the match,’’ 
said Mrs. M. ‘You could not expect: I 
should—a penniless fellow, of no family, and 
You 
your 


nothing in the world to recommend him. 
know the distress it has occasioned 
father; and now that this has happened—’’ 

‘** Now that what has happened ?”’ said Maria, 
fiercely. 

“You may be as indignant as you please, 
Maria; but you cannot alter facts. You know, 
as well as I do, that nobody else could have 
taken the diamonds.”’ 

Maria’s faith was strong; she could not for 
a moment believe it; and yet what Mrs. M. 
said was unanswerable. Nobody could have 
had access to them but Tapp; he alone knew 
anything of them at all; he alone knew where 
they were; and alone he was left in the room, 
with the box lying on the table, for three- 
quarters of an hour; he had plenty of time te 
open the paper it was enveloped in, and to 
sealit upagain. There were wax and matches 
in the room. 

Overcome with grief, indignation, and per- 
plexity, Maria retired to her room; and after 
indulging herself with what ladies call a good 
cry, she sat down to write to Tapp, who had 
left London for Portsmouth, where his brother, 
a lieutenant in the navy, was then residing. 
She told him of the loss of the diamonds, and 
of their great perplexity as to what had be- 
come of them; but she could not bring her- 
self to hint Mrs. M.’s suspicions. She begged 
him to write by return of post, which he did, 
saying he was very sorry, and that it was very 
strange, &c. &c. ; but, on the whole, treating 
the matter very lightly, as Mrs. M. indignantly 
said; which apparent indifference, Maria held, 
went to prove his while her 
mamma, of course, held a directly opposite 


innocence ; 


opinion. 

‘It’s his interest to make light of it,’’ said 
Mrs. M. 

‘*He doesn’t see what he has to do with it,’’ 
said Maria. ‘‘ Besides, he doesn’t set any 
value on such things.’’ 

‘* He sets some value on money, I suppose ; 
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and I presume he ’s aware that diamonds are 
There are plenty of 
I thought he was in a 


very salable articles. 
Jews at Portsmouth. 
great hurry to get away. Besides, it’s sucha 
convenient place for sending them out of the 
country: I dare say they are across the Chan- 
nel by this time.”’ 

Great as was Maria’s indignation and faith, 
she had nothing to answer. There was no 
denying that appearances were very much 
against Tapp, and that, in short, nobody else 
could have taken them ; yet she could not be- 
lieve that he had; and all she could do was to 
Say so. 

** Well,’’ said Mrs. M., ‘‘ the loss of the dia- 
monds is very serious; but there is a much 
more serious consideration involved in 
Of course you will not 


the 
business than that. 
marry a man that lies under such a stigma.’ 

**T shall certainly not give up my engage- 
ment,’’ said Maria. 

‘IT think you had better consider a little,” 
replied Mrs. M. ‘‘Of course, neither I nor 
your father can ever give our consent to, or in 
any way countenance, the connection. Your 
aunt, | am quite sure, when she hears what 
has happened—and I shall write to her imme- 
diately—will withdraw her consent; so, set- 
ting aside all other considerations, I should 
like to know what you are to live on ?”’ 

‘*We shall find the means to live, I dare 
say,’’ said Maria. 

‘* Well, certainly, you may, I forgot that: 
if Captain Tapp is a dexterous hand at this 
sort of thing, he will find the means to live for 
atime; but that is but a precarious mode of 
subsistence, you know, and it’s apt to end in 
a visit to the colonies.”’ 

Maria’s iterations, that she did not believe 
in his guilt, of course, were of no avail, in face 
of the unanswerable proofs Mrs. M. could al- 
lege. Miss Darnley, horror-stricken, withdrew 
her consent from the match; and Colonel M. 
was written to on the subject. The poor girl 
could do nothing but weep; she could not 
bear to tell Tapp of the conviction that pre- 
vailed, which he did not seem to suspect, or 
passed over in silence; whilst Mrs. M. was 
unwilling to take any legal steps, for fear of 
making public an affair that would connect 
Mrs. Middlemas’s name with such a low-born 
contemptible scoundrel as Tapp. 

‘“T wonder, if I could convince you of this 
man’s guilt,’”’ said Mrs. Middlemas, after some 
reflection, ‘‘ whether you would be willing to 
give him up?” 
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‘*Certainly,’’ said Maria; ‘‘I wouldn’t mar- 
ry a thief; but it is because—”’ 

‘Well, never mind arguing the point now. 
But I am determined to go back to Paris, and 
put the affair into the hands of the police; for 
indubitably it was there the diamonds were 
stolen: but, before I speak to the police, we "Il 
go to Alexis, and hear what he says about it. 
He was certainly the means of finding Madame 
de T. ’s bracelet; he described the woman 
that had taken it, and told when and where it 
was stolen.”’ 

‘With all my heart,’? said Maria, who, 
having witnessed several successful experi- 
ments, had a thorough belief in clairvoyance ; 
‘‘and if he says that Tapp took them, I ’ll be- 
lieve him; but I am certain he will not.”’ 

The next day they started for Paris, leaving 
their luggage at the hotel, and mentioning 
their design to nobody whatever. If anybody 
inquired for them, the waiter had orders to say 
that they had gone out of town for a few days. 

On their arrival, they drove to the hotel 
they had formerly inhabited, but made no al- 
lusion whatever to the loss they had sus- 
tained; and the following morning they were 
the earliest visitors Alexis received. Being 
put tosleep, and his attention directed to Mrs. 
Middlemas, he said, ‘‘I see you have lost 
it’s something of value; it’s 
Ah, they 
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something ; 
something bright—how it shines! 
are jewels—you have been robbed 

** Wonderful !’’ said Mrs. Middlemas, whilst 
Maria’s heart beat with anxiety. 

‘“‘And can you see the thief?’’ inquired 
Mrs. M. 

** You lost them here in Paris. I see the 
room; it’s a large room, and there’s a door 
open to another room ; there are a great many 
things on the table, and the jewels are there, 
too, in a little box. He should not open the 
box.”’ 

*“* Who ?’’ said Mrs. Middlemas. 

“The thief. He has taken the jewels, and 
put them in his waistcoat-pocket.” 

**Can you describe him ?’’ said the mesmer- 
izer. 

‘“‘He’s short, not thin; he has not much 
hair; I think he is a soldier—yes, he’s a sol- 
dier.’’ 

Mrs. Middlemas nodded her head, as much 
as to say, ‘‘ I knew it;’’ whilst Maria sat pale 
and trembling, overcome with grief and aston- 
ishment. 

‘‘And can you see where the jewels are 
now ?’’ inquired Mrs. M. 
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Alexis said yes, that he could see they were 
in a box with a great deal of other jewelry, 
and that box was in another large box; but 
he did not succeed in conveying ar idea of 
where these boxes were to be found. How- 
ever, the information, as far as it went, was 
decisive. Alexis could never have seen or 
heard of Tapp in his life; it was utterly im- 
possible he could have learnt their loss, as 
they had mentioned it to no one in Paris, and 
only to their own family in England. The 
evidence appeared to Mrs. Middlemas irresist- 
ible; and even Maria felt that she could not 
reject it. The next day they had an interview 
with the chief inspector of the arrondissement, 
and told him the story. He expressed a strong 
conviction that ce Monsieur was the thief. 
Naturally ; for who else could it be? And 
when he heard he was no longer in Paris, ob- 
served that it was much to be regretted, as 
his absence greatly diminished their chance 
of recovering the jewels. However, he pro- 
mised that every diligence should be used, 
and immediate inquiries made amongst the 
receivers and others, in case he had disposed 
of them before he left France. He proposed 
also that the police in London and Portsmouth 
should be put in possession of the circum- 
stance. 

‘* What could you do more if he were here ?”’ 
said Mrs. M.; ‘‘ for I don’t wish any publicity 
given to this affair, for particular reasons, 
thoagh I should be very glad to prove his 
guilt, and also to get back the diamonds.” 

‘*We should have him under surveillance; 
we should know all his goings and comings, 
all his associations and resorts,’’ said the 
official; ‘‘ we should ascertain what money he 
had, or had spent.’”’ 

The revelations of Alexis, and the conviction 
of the shrewd inspector, produced their natu- 
ral effect on Maria. Unwilling as she was to 
do so, there was no alternative but to believe 
her lover had taken the diamonds. But now 
a new idea had occurred to her: he had doubt- 
less done it as a jest, to frighten and perplex 
them. He was certainly not habitually a 
joker, practical or otherwise; but he might 
have taken a fancy to exhibit himself in that 
character for once; so she resolved to write 
to him, assuming that view of the case, saying 
that they had discovered his jest through the 
revelations of Alexis, blaming him for carry- 
ing it so far, and requesting him to write by 
return of pest if he had them, of which fact 
she felt no doubt. Thus, she thought, if he 
has taken them in jest, he will exonerate him- 
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self; and even if it was not in jest, this will 
give him an opportunity of returning them. 
By the same post, unknown to the ladies, the 
French inspector notified the circumstance to 
the chief of the London police, who lost no 
time in conveying the information to the in- 
spector at Portsmouth. 

On the third day after these letters had been 
dispatched, Tapp entered the salon, where 
Mrs. M. and Maria were sitting at breakfast, 
in a state of extreme fluster and agitation. He 
said he had started immediately on receipt of 
the letter, and protested violently against the 
supposition that he had the diamonds. His 
protestations, however, produced no effect on 
Mrs. Middlemas; the diamonds had been 
taken, and it was morally impossible that any 
body else could have takenthem. The circum- 
stantial evidence was as strong as circumstan- 
tial evidence could be; even the police said 
there could be no doubt as to the fact. ‘‘If 
you choose to return them,’’ she said, “‘ we 
shall consider the affair as a jest, and you 
shall hear no more about it; if you do not, 
you must take the consequences.’’ Tapp 
maintained his innocence; appealed to the 
evidence of his former life, of which, however, 
they knew very little; and urged the cruelty 
of branding him with such a crime, when they 
had no evidence that he had committed it. 
Mrs. M. answered that many a man had been 
hanged upon less; she became very angry ; 
Tapp covered his face with his hands and 
wept, and Maria kept him company. 

‘‘Perhaps you had debts,”’ said Mrs. M., 
‘‘and you wanted to discharge them before 
your marriage.’”’ He declared he had no 
debts. ‘‘ Perhaps not now; you may have 
sold the diamonds, and paid them; but only 
confess it, to relieve our minds from anxiety, 
and I promise that no further steps shall be 
taken in the business.’’ 

But her entreaties and Maria’s tears availed 
nothing; he swore that he had not taken 
them at all, neither in jest nor inearnest; nor 
even touched the packet, which he admitted 
Mrs. M. had left on the table when she went 
to Laure’s. This scene lasted some hours ; 
and at the end of it he went away, saying he 
should go and give himself up to the police. 
But the police declined taking him into cus- 
tody. They left him free, which answered 
their purpose better. But he soon became 
aware that every step he took was watched ; 
and it appeared to him that everybody was in 
the conspiracy against him. He thought the 
people at the hotel where he lodged looked 
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suspiciously on him; and the gargon at the 
Café Anglais, where he dined, had his eye 
upon him. If he passed a sergent-de-ville in 
the street, the man turned his head to look 
after him. If he went into a shop to makea 
purchase, he saw the people took him for a 
thief, and followed his movements with sus- 
Wherever he went, whatever he did, 


He had no mo- 


picion. 
he felt he was never alone. 
tive for staying in Paris; he wished to return 
to his brother at Portsmouth, whom he had 
but doubtful 
whether he should be permitted to depart. 


so hastily quitted; he was 
However, driven to desperation, he at length 
resolved to try, and he found no obstacle 
placed in his way; but when he went to La- 
fitte’s for his money, the clerk that took his 
paper looked up sharply over his spectacles 
when he read the name; and when he took 
his tickets at the railway, he observed a man 
standing beside him, who followed him to the 
carriage, and never lost sight of him till the 
train started. He took his ticket to London, 
where he saw a policeman whispering to the 
cabman who drove him to his hotel; and he 
had not been at Portsmouth half an hour be- 
fore he observed another talking to the cook 
through the area-rails. 

In the mean while, Mrs. Middlemas and her 
daughter returned to London, where, alas, 
there was no necessity to purchase a trousseau 
now! and, after a short stay there, they pro- 
to Yorkshire, intended 
remaining some time with their relation before 
they left England. 
to rejoin her husband; and Maria, wretched 


where they 


ceeded 
Mrs. Middlemas was going 


and ashamed, had consented to go with her. 
‘*T don’t believe in his guilt,’’ she said; ‘I 
never will; but I know I can’t marry a man 
lying under such astigma; and therefore it’s 


> 


better I should go with you.”’ 

When the time approached for their depart- 
ure, Maria, who had broken off all communi- 
cation with her lover, could not resist the 
temptation to write him a farewell letter, say- 
ing that appearances were unfortunately so 
much against him, that she could not act in 
opposition to the opinions of her family; and 
that, therefore, as their engagement was ter- 
minated, she was going to India with Mrs. 
Middlemas—that she hoped he might form 
another that would be conducive to his happi- 
ness—and that it might be a satisfaction to 
him to know that, in spite of the strong cir- 
cumstantial evidence adduced, she could not 
bring herself to believe in his guilt. 

This letter she addressed to the care of 
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his brother, at Portsmouth; and she looked 
anxiously for an answer; but none arrived; 
and, as she had informed him of the period 
they had fixed for the termination of their 
visit, she concluded he had either not re- 
ceived her letter, or that he was too much 
hurt and too indignant to write. This gave 
her a great deal of pain, for she had a longing 
desire to hear from him once more before she 
set out on her long journey, which was to be 
on the ensuing day; and, as she sat in the 
bed-chamber occupied by herself and Mrs. 
Middlemas, surrounded by trunks and boxes, 
and all the litter of a great packing-up, she 
thought sadly of her disappointed expecta- 
tions and blighted hopes. Her habits and her 
tastes wholly unfitted her for that life in In- 
Mrs. Middlemas described as so 
She was leaving the friends of her 
youth for strangers, for even her father she 
had been very little with; and she felt that, 
though she should be living in his family, she 
should never feel herself of it. Then she 
thought of her lover. She was confident he 
was not habitually dishonest ; and, if he Aad 
taken the diamonds, it must have been 
under some extraordinary pressure of circum- 
stances—the relief of his brother, perhaps, 
who she knew was very much embarrassed by 
a narrow income and large family, two things 
which are dreadfully apt to go together. But 
no, he had not taken them. Nothing but his 
own confession should ever convince her of 
his guilt; and, if he was innocent, how cruel, 
oh, how cruel it was, with that warm and 
affectionate heart, that simple, unsophisti- 
cated nature, that shy and susceptible tem- 
perament! She knew he was not handsome, 
though in her eyes it was a good honest coun- 
tenance. She knew he was not polished up 
to the mark of a fine gentleman; but his 
manners partook of his character; he was too 
good-natured to be ill-bred. And he was so 
alone in the world; for what acquaintances he 
had were in the village where Miss Darnley 
lived, and where he would no more ajppear. 
He had no relations but the poor brother at 
Portsmouth; and she herself had been his 
hope and his mainstay for five years, during 
which they had kept their engagement secret, 
knowing it would be disapproved. ‘‘ And how 
he relied on me!’’ And she wept and sobbed 
till her aunt’s little dog Spot, who was lying 
under the bed, crawled out, and, rising on his 
hind-legs, and placing his fore-feet on her lap, 
looked up with his large brown eyes, express- 
ing wonder and commiseration, into her face 
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** Ah, Spot !’’ she said, with that melting of 
the heart that makes us greet with welcome 
the humblest sympathy—‘‘ ah, Spot, he was 
always kind to you! and you loved him. 
What nice walks we had together, Spot— 
hadn’t we ?—through lanes and 
over the broad fields, when you used to scam- 
per away after the hares and rabbits that you 
nevercanght! Ah, Spot, there ’ll be no more 
such walks for us!’’ But Spot seemed to 
take a more hopeful view of the case. He 
wagged his tail cheerfully, and seemed to be 
of Gripp’s opinion, that we should never say 
die. Relieved by her tears, Maria dried her 
eyes, and set to work once more at her pack- 





the green 


ing; while Spot crawled unde_ the bed. 

We are all more or less disposed to melan- 
choly on the eve of along journey. Parting 
with people or places that we may never see 
again, even when we don’t care much about 
them, arouses recoliections and raflections 
fhat soften and sadden the heart; and this 
mood of mind is not diminished by the air of 
discomfort that usually pervades the house on 
these and the irregularity that 
deranges the establishment. Even dogs are 
sensible to this influence, and generally fall 
into low spirits when they observe symptoms 
of a great move. 

“By the by, where’s Spot?’ said Miss 
Darnley, as they sat in silence over the fire, 
after dinner; for she had been thinking what 
an unfortunate thing this broken engagement 
was for her. If Maria had married Tapp, the 
young couple were to have lived with her; in 
fact, in countenancing the connection, she 
was not quite free from selfish motives. She 
loved her niece; and they perfectly suited 
She knew it was not such amatch 


occasions, 


each other. 
as the colonel expected for his daughter; but 
she firmly believed Maria and her lover were 
calculated to make each other happy; and 
their pecuniary interests she was herself able 
to provide for. ‘‘ Now,’’ thought she, ‘‘I shall 
pass my latter days in solitude, with nobody 
but poor Spot for my companion.” But this 
put her in mind of the dog; and she remem- 
bered that he had had no dinner. ‘ Poor 
fellow !’’? she said; “he never could bear 
packing ; the sight of trunks and litter always 
takes away his appetite.” 

‘“‘T think he’s under our bed,’ said Maria. 
**T ll go and fetch him.”’ 

** You had better take a candle; you ’ll fall 
over the boxes,’’ said Mrs. Middlemas. 

‘“‘No,”? said Maria; ‘‘I’ll only go to the 
door and call him.” 


: 
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**Spot ! Spot !’’ said ehe; and immediately 
she heard the dog crawl from under the bed. 
** Poor fellow !’’ she added, patting him as he 
came to her feet; ‘‘come with me, and I ’ll 
give you some dinner. It’s the last dinner I 
shall ever give you, I dare say.’’ And, wag- 
ging his tail, Spot followed her down stairs, 
and into the dining-room, where he was very 
civilly received, and his dinner presented to 
him. 

After he had eaten it, and refreshed himself 
with a little water from his basin, which stood 
under the sideboard, he drew towards the 
fire, by which they were sitting, and, having 
turned round four or five times, curled him- 
self up on the hearth-rug, and lay down. 

** What ’s that shining on Spot’s ear?’’ said 
Miss Darnley, as the firelight gleamed on the 
**Come here, Spot; let me see 
what it is you ’ve got there. I declare! it’s 
a bit of glass entangled in Spot’s curls.’’ And 
she picked out the bit of glass. ‘* And here’s 
Has there been a glass broken 
in your room ?’’ 

**No,’’ said Mrs. Middlemas; ‘‘ not that I 
know of.’’ 

‘*Here’s some more of it sticking in his 


dog’s head. 


another bit. 


frill,’’ said Miss Darnley, feeling about the 
dog’s throat. ‘‘ Do ring the bell, Maria; let 
us have candles; he may lick himself, and 
swallow some of it.’’ 

So the candles were brought, and the little 
bits of glass picked out and laid on the table. 

‘* How they shine !’’ said the ladies, taking 
them up and examining them. 

‘*Ts it glass ?’’ said Miss Darnley. ‘‘I don’t 
think it’s glass. They appear to be crystals. 
Look, when they are all together.’’ And she 
put them in a cluster. ‘ Why, they might 
be taken for diamonds !’’ 

‘¢] don’t know what it is,’’ said Mrs. Mid- 
dlemas. ‘‘I think it must be glass.”’ 

“It’s out of your room; for Spot’s been 
there all day. Run up, Maria, and see if 
there is any more of it.’’ 

Maria, who had, at first, not paid much at- 
tention to what was going on, at the word 
diamonds had approached the table, and taken 
one of these shining atoms in her hand. She 
rolled it between her finger and thumb, and 
satisfied herself that it was not glass. It was 
perfectly smooth and polished. If it had been 
broken glass, the edges must have been rough. 
Then she looked at them clustered together ; 
and she observed, when the light fell on them, 
that they reflected various hues. There were 
six or seven of these shining atoms found en- 
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tangled in the dog’s hair. What could they 
be? She took up the candle, and walked 
slowly up stairs, with a sort of vague feeling 
of, not hope, but wonder and curiosity; for 
she believed in her heart that they were actu- 
ally diamonds ; and, if they were, they could 
scarcely be any other diamonds than the lost 
ones, for they had no others unset. But then 
it was impossible; where could they have 
been all this time? Somebody must have 
taken them out of the box in the first in- 
stance ; and that person could, it was proved, 
have been nobody but Tapp. Suddenly, a 
dreadful thought struck her. He had taken 
them ; and this was the means he had adopted 
to get rid of them, and escape further detec- 
tion and trouble. He had, in some way, got 
them conveyed into the house, and probably 
into their bed-chamber. He had several ac- 
quaintances in the neighborhood, and had 
probably induced one of them to undertake 
this enterprise for him; or he might have 
bribed one of the servants to doit. Her heart 
turned sick at the thought of this confirma- 
tion of her lover’s guilt. With a pale cheek 
and trembling hand, she opened the door of 
the bed-chamber; and, stretching out her arm 
with the candle, so that the light should be 
diffused, she looked around the room ; but no 
Then 
she examined the carpet; nothing of the sort. 
Lastly, she lifted the valance of the bed. Ah, 
here indeed was the nest from which Spot had 
purloined those bright feathers. There was a 
cluster of them, together with bits of torn 


shining objects presented themselves. 


paper and unconsidered rubbish, that, in the 
course of a week’s packing, during which the 
housemaid had been forbidden to touch any- 
thing, had got kicked under the bed. Witha 
feeling of intense grief at this overwhelming 
proof of Tapp’s unworthiness, Maria sum- 
moned Mrs. Middlemas and her aunt up stairs. 
** Look under the bed,’’ she said, holding up 
the valance, and throwing the light of the 
candle on the stones. ; 

‘*Good Heavens!’’ said Mrs. Middlemas; 
‘‘it is certainly the diamonds.’’ And she 
stretched out her hand to draw them out. 
** How in the world could they come there ?”’ 

‘* There |’’ exclaimed Miss Darnley; ‘‘ and 
how you have accused that poor fellow, Tapp, 
of stealing them, and you had them yourself 
all the while !’’ 

‘But it is impossible,’’ said Mrs. Middle- 
mas; ‘‘ everything has been packed, and un- 
packed, and packed again. Besides, how 
could they get out of the box? There must 
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be more; look, Maria, the ‘argest of them is 
Pull out all that litter; it’s the 


9? 


not here. 
most incomprehensible thing 
She would not be the 
It would 
** Here’s 


Maria said nothing. 
first to suggest how they got there. 
probably be discovered soon enough. 
the box,’’ she said—‘‘ Bassot’s box.”’ 

‘*T remember, I threw it on the floor yes- 
terday when I was packing the jewel-case,’’ 
said Mrs. Middlemas, as Maria handed ont the 
lower half of the box, and then the cover. 

** And Spot ’s been gnawing it,’’ said Maria. 

‘‘He always gnaws something when he is 
forgotten at dinner,’’ said Miss Darnley. “I 
think it ’s to teach us not to do it again ”’ 

‘‘Oh!’’ cried Maria, rising from her knees— 
“‘oh, look, mamma! look, aunt! they ’ve 
been here all the while !—they ’ve been here 
allthe while!’’ And, sitting down on the side 
of the bed, she burst into tears. 

It was quite true; the diamonds had never 
been out of the box where Bassot had placed 
them. He had sealed the bit of silver-paper 
in which he had folded them; and, when he 
put on the cover of the box, the little packet 
had stuck fast to the top by the warm wax. 
There it was still, adhering by the same green 
wax, though happily torn by Spot in impa- 
tience for his The remaining dia- 
monds were found in its folds. 

We will not dwell on all the emotions of joy 
and remorse to which this strange discovery 
Letters were immediately dis- 


dinner. 


gave rise. 
patched to Portsmouth, explanatory and apo- 
logetic; the voyage was given up for the 
present; and Tapp was invited to present 
himself without delay. But in a few days an 
answer came from the brother, saying that the 
poor fellow had been so broken-hearted about 
the whole thing, and was so possessed by the 
belief that the police were after him, that he 
had left England without telling where he was 
going. ‘*‘For,’ said he, ‘if I am inquired 
for, you can then say with truth you don’t 
know where I am. If I find myself uncom- 
fortable on the Continent, I shall go to Ameri- 
ca; but, if I do, I promise to write to you.’ 
Therefore,’’ said the brother, “‘ I think he is 
still in Europe, though where, I have no idea. 
He knew he could never prove his innocence, 
and expected to live and die with this stigma 
upon him.’’ 

The discovery of the diamonds had taken 
place about three months previous to my 
meeting them; and, in spite of Bunbury’s 
travels, Tapp had not been traced, which I 
thought might be owing to the delicacy with 
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which they conducted their investigations. 
They were afraid, if any vague rumor of pur- 
suit reached him, he might leave Europe. 
The information I had to give was of course 
most joyfully received ; and they were encou- 
raged to undertake a fresh campaign by the 
They left Vevay the next 
day to return towards the Rhine; whilst I was 


hope it inspired. 


left to meditate on these strange events, and 
on the curious trifles which often decide our 
destiny. What would have become of Tapp, 
and what would have been Maria’s fate, if 
Mrs. Middlemas had not thrown that box on 
the floor, cr if Spot had been called down to 
Who can tell? 


Certainly the whole course of their lives 


dinner at the usual time? 
would have been changed. 
I thought of the extraordinary error of 


Alexis, too. I have never seen him; but I[ 
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have witnessed many wonderful phenomena 
of that description; and I concluded that it 
was acase of thought-reading. He was placed 
in rapport with Mrs. Middlemas, and gave back 
her own impressions. 

Some time afterwards, I heard, with great 
satisfaction, that the poor injured Tapp had 
been discovered at a hydropathic establish- 
ment on the Rhine, where he had gone to 
avoid English travellers, and also with a hope 
of obtaining some relief from the state of 
nervous disorder to which these events had 
reduced him. 

The wedding was fixed for an early day; 
and I shortly afterwards received two cards, 
united by a how of white ribbon, which, I sup- 
pose, was the supreme fashion at the village 
of B—. inscribed with the 
names of Captain and Mrs. Tapp. 


They were 
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A FRAGMENT 


BY 8. A. 


**Do you ever think of our school-days—of 
that old log school-house, embowered mid 
those high hills and tall old pines? 


S 


‘ 


Say, 


, have you forgotten those sweet hours ? 





Has active participation in the stormy con- 
flicts of the world wiped them from your 
recollection ?’’ 

The above lines are taken from the letter 
of an old schoolmate, one with whom, years 
ago, before the high ideal had melted into the 
actual, I was wont to ramble around and over 
the old hills, and through the dark, gloomy 
aisles of the pine forest. 
called up 
thoughts which are linked to the bygone 


Their perusal has 
the past—waked feelings and 
time—precious emeralds in life’s brief story. 
Ah, I do remember them all, and well! Not 
one sunbeam or shadow, one little joy or grief, 
They are all preserved safe 
within the niches of memory. Yes, indeed, 


has escaped. 


were they ‘‘ sweet hours ;’’ and the high hills 
themselves shall pass away before memory 
will let go her hold upon them. I was there 
the past summer—in June—when the skies 
were mild, the trees virgin-leafed, glad to get 
dull 
and every-day actuality. 


away from the routine of office labor 


The old log school- 
house, within whose doors I have passed 
many an hour and day, with its large, ample 
fire-place, in summer always filled with green 


boughs and wild honeysuckle blossoms, and 


ANDREWS. 


in winter piled with logs, which sent out a 
ruddy glow and cheerful heat—its old desk, 
which answered for a place of punishment for 
refractory boys, and was the seat of authority, 
and on Sundays was occupied by elder Town- 
send, the good old man, whose footsteps are 
now trembling over the swinging suspension- 
bridge of life—its high, small windows and 
rough pine seats defaced by many a jack-knife, 
has, like its old occupants, passed away for- 
ever. It has been torn down by ruthless 
hands, and all the fine associations and dear 
recollections of it confided to the keeping of 
memory. Nobody seemed to care for it; and 
some even laughed at my inquiries concerning 
I felt 
its absence, and mourned the destruction of 
A new 
one, modernized, with blinds, and cornice, and 


the fate of that old log school-house. 
this connecting link with the past. 
panel door all painted red, occupies the place 


It looked like an intruder; 
and I did not care to enter it. Noisy boys 


of the old one. 


were gamboling around it; but they had dif- 
ferent sports from what we used to have. 
old- 
They 


They seemed ruder, noisier, and less 


fashioned, as well as_ ill-mannered. 
were not old in years, but ‘they were in man- 
ners, spirit, and action. The valley, sur- 
rounded by the same high hills, is still there ; 
but all else, how changed! The utilitarian 


hand has been laid upon that sanctuary where 
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we nursed young joy, and poured out, full 
and free, the warm tide of early hopes; and 
the pale stars, in the silence of their long 
vigil, keep, as of yore, their watch above the 
spot; but the vigil seems solemnly sad. The 
small brook, from which, with pin hook and 
cotton line, I have drawn many a fine trout, 
and, tempted by the rare sport, have lingered 
long after the ruler had clattered upon the 
window-sash its summons to school hours, 
still comes gently and quietly down through 
the sugar camp of Squire Sherman; but it no 
longer winds around close to those hazel and 
berry bushes in that pine-fringed meadow ; it 
has been seized upon by rude hands, and now 
follows a straight line. Mills have been built 
upon the little stream; and the saw-dust has 
driven the trout away. There are no more 
pin-hooks thrown into that stream for speckled 
trout. Its old bed is grown over with grass ; 
and those hazels, through which we used to 
creep so softly, and then drop our hooks 
gently into the water, are all cut down and 
burned up. Those tall pines, close to the 
school-house, are gone; and the old Indian 
burying-ground beneath them is ploughed up ; 
and the deep ditch, which encircled the old 
fort, has long since passed into the level sur- 
face of the adjacent corn-field. Wheat was 
growing above those unmarked graves of the 
red man; and the mossed pathway, which 
led through them, away up into the gloomy 
depths of the old forest, is gone, and no traces 
remain. For some time did I linger around 
that spot, then followed the path back into 
the pines north of the school-house. They 
The path is the same; 
but it seems less used. Bushes have grown 
over it; and it was with difficulty I forced my 
The names, which, years ago, 


only are the same. 


way through. 
when school-boys, we carved upon the beech- 
trees by the side of that pathway, are nearly 
obliterated, grown over and covered up by the 
new bark. I sat upon that same old rock, 
close to the large elm, and heard once more 
the music of the water as it rippled against its 
The sunbeams leaped in through the 
open branches above, long, mellow, solemn, 


base. 


fell in silence and beauty upon the moss and 
whispering waters, trembled at the gnarled 
oak-roots, then passed away. Lone birds 
sang mournfully; and the song-tones echoed 
and died away in the calm solitude. Listen- 
ing, the spirit of the past came over me; its 
voices came floating on my hearing, and its 
events came trooping up beforeme. Long did 
I muse; and it was not until 
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“Night let her curtain down, 
And pinned it with a star,” 
that tne recollection of the past melted away. 
I was alone in that old wood, with the passing 
day, the still solitude, and the young night. 
The evening breeze floated past; and an in- 
spiration, something akin to the old feeling 
of boyhood, swept through my system. It 
was difficult to believe that I had changed, 
that I was older, that my feet were nearing 
the “‘ broken archways of life,’’ that I was no 
longer the young and hoping schoolboy, but a 
participator in the stormy conflicts of life, and 
that my companions of those early days are 
There is a grave- 
Some of 


scattered all over the world. 
yard close by the school-house. 
those schoolmates are there, the names and 
ages of whom are recorded upon two plain 
slabs. Others in the 
Reader, some time I may open up 


marble are leaders 
world. 
another leaf in the record of the past, but 
not to-night, for I would fain be alone with 


memory now. 


———_+~swee- —-— 


A LITTLE FLOWER. 


BY W. 8. GAFFNEY 


I saw a little flower, 
$y earthly hands caressed, 
Just fresh from Eden’s bower, 
Hang on a sinful breast ; 
And oh, I watched it germing 
Upon its tiny stem ; 
And thought, ’mid life’s bleak garden, 
There was one priceless gem ! 


The sunshine shone upon it ; 
It gently raised its head, 
Amid the thorn and nettles 
That thronged its ermine bed ; 
And oh, I smiled in gladness 
To see it bud and bloom; 
And yet a thought of sadness 
Would fill my beart with gloom! 


For, might not earth’s tornadoes 
Its fragile growth debar— 
Or some dark elfin power 
Its lovely beauty mar? 
And oh, I sighed in sorrow 
For beauty’s fated doom, 
And thought of all the sleepers 
In earth’s great pulseless wom)! 


Nor were my fearful bodings 
Lost in a dreamy spell ; 

This sweet, embryo poesy 
On my own bosom fell! 

And oh, it grieved me sorely 
My amaranth to see, 

And yet, in God’s great wisdom, 
'T were better thus to be! 
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THE RETURN. 
BY ALFRED BURNETT. 


‘Whur linger here, my pretty maid, 

Beside the ocean strand ? 

The tide is coming in, and soon 
Twill wash where now you stand. 

The sun is sinking in the west; 
Why, pretty maiden, stay 

To mark the sun’s departing beams, 
And wait the twilight gray? 


“The wind is rising in the north— 
(God shield us from all harm !)— 
The sea-bird and the nautilus 
Foretell the coming storm ; 
Then haste thee to thy cottage home, 
And here no longer roam 
Beside the rude and mighty waves— 
The sea all white with foam!” 
**Good sir, I cannot go away,”’ 
The maid did then reply, 
** Although there is an angry sea 
Beneath a dark’ning sky ; 
I stay not here to watch the sun 
Shed his last parting ray 
But wait the coming home of one 
Who should be back to-day. 


“The violets twice have ope’d their eyes 
And twice hath bloomed the pea, 
And twice I’ve plucked the marigold, 
Since he went forth to sea; 

I’ve waited here since morning dawn, 
I cannot go away ; 

I do not fear the coming storm ; 
I'll wait, and watch, and pray!” 


But have you watched here all alone 
My young and pretty maid? 

Where are your friends, were they not near, 
And are you not afraid? 

The place is desolate and lone ; 
He must be kind and true 

Who ‘d win you from your home to-day 
Beside the ocean blue! 


**Is it a brother, pretty maid, 

Whom you are waiting here? 

He should be very kind, indeed, 
To such a sister dear. 

But no, ‘tis not a brother whom 
You 're waiting now to greet; 

A dearer feeling ’s in that heart 
For him you hope to meet!” 


“]} have no brother, sir,” she said ; 

** And fear I ne’er shall see 

One who has said he would be more 
Than brother unto me. 

The angry waves, now rushing by, 
May heave upon his breast ; 

But I shall ne’er forget him till 
Within the grave I rest. 


“He promised, if he was alive, 
He would be back to-day, 
And now the night is gathering fast, 
And still he is away! 
VOL. LV.—22 
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Oh, tell me now, ye angry waves, 
That rush so wildly by, 

Where, in what far off ocean cave, 
Does my dear Edwin lie?” 


“Oh, calm your grief, my pretty maid, 

And tidings I will give! 

He whom you now are waiting for— 
Your Edwin—still doth live! 

I saw him when he quit the boat 
Which bore him to the shore, 

And here ’s the pledge thou gavest him, 
Which he has ever wore!” 


The stranger said, and from his breast 
He took a braid of hair, 
Which rivalied with the maiden’s, 
So bright and wond'rous fair 
She bounded quickly to his side, 
And gazed upon his face; 
Then soon her arms were round him throw 
In love’s sweet fond embrace! 


THE SUNSHINE. 
BY HERMIONE. 


Tue farmer sits at his cottage door, 
While the sunbeams sparkle bright, 
And a gladness wakes in his secret heart 

As he watches the dancing light. 


It streameth in at the casement large, 
And it falls o’er the mantel wide, 

And it lingers long round the picture rude 
Of the little child that died. 


That little child, oh, that little child! 
With her wealth of nut-brown hair, 
With her childish laugh, and her baby talk, 
And her face so very fair. 


Oh, how their hearts had round her clung, 
With a deathless grasp, and strong! 

How they watched, and wept, and despairing pray'd, 
Through the summer midnight long. 


Aurora came with her glancing feet, 
And her cheeks with blushes red; 

And the flowers bent down ‘neath the pearly drops, 
O’er the mead by her dewy eyes shed. 


The golden sunbeams across the floor 
In long lines of glory lay ; 

But with mellowed radiance they nestled down 
By the mute and holy clay. 


Sad, sad to them was that summer day; 

® Thoagh the sunshine gleamed fall bright, 

Though the earth was clad in her loveliest robes 
Sick at heart they turned from the light. 


Long years have passed since that shadow fel! 
With deep darkness on their hearth, 

And the drifting sunbeams of years again 
Have illumin'd the clouded earth. 


And now, in the glow of the setting sun, 
A still gladness in his breast, 

The old farmer sitteth and calmly thinks 
Of his babe gone to her rest. 
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Canst thou bind the sweet influences of Pleiades ?—Jos 


ALCYONE. 


BY ELIZABETH W. BROWN 


xxxviili. 31. 


How brightly from his distant throne 
Does King Aleyone look down 
At this sweet evening hour! 
While every star, of every hue, 
Shoots swiftly on through ether blue, 
By his controlling power. 


The Pleiades, a princely throng, 
Attend with their celestial sony 
Their monarch day by day; 
And all the worlds that distant space 
Encircles in its vast embrace 
His single will obey. 


Canst thou unloose the secret chain 
That binds us to that silent train, 

As still we wander on? 
That bends our course to that fair star, 
So sweetly shining from afar— 

The mighty central sun ? 


So doth the spirit mount to God— 

As stars along their shining road 
Rise towards Alcyone ; 

Resistless is the secret power 

That leadeth upward, hour by hour, 
The soul from sin set free. 


And endless is that soul’s career— 
For it shall trace a radiant sphere 
When stars have ceased to be; 
Ascending toward the burning goal, 
The centre of the wardering soul— 


Its great Alcyone! 


PICTURES. 


BY CHARLES ERNST PAHNESTOCK, 


THE azure mountains! 
The glassy bay! 
he lilies dreaming, 
Where fountains play. 
While fades along the valley 
The rosy light, 
A youth and maiden dally, 
Their faith to plight ; 
For blossoms of promixe are wreathing 
The fairy alcove, 
And the star of devotion is dawning 
Above the horizon of love. 


A snowy altar 
A blushing bride! 
And dark eyes telling 
A lover's pride. 
While tenderly is given 
The nuptial kiss ; 
And hope looks up to Heaven 
For crowning bliss ; 
Their vows by the glorious angels 
Are whispered above, 
And the moonlight of peacefal devotion 
Encircles the zenith of love. 
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THE OLD LANE. 
BY J. STARR HALLOWAY. 

Ciovps, clouds hang heavy in the sky; while, drifting to 
and fro, 

The damp gray mists of morn like ghostly shadows come 
and go; 

Above the stream that murmurs still within its rocky bed, 

And on the shore where buried lie the many hopes I ’ve fed, 

A strange and cold disquiet, and a stern and steadfast gloom, 

Stand mocking all their blithesomeness, their beauty and 
their bloom ; 

The spirit of the place is hush’d, the golden hours of yore 

Have vanish’d with the gladsome, precious-freighted joys 
they bore. 

Away down in the vista’d past there stood upon this spot 

One whose sad heart is breaking, and one who now is not ; 

A little hand lay clasp’d in mine, a sweet gaze trembled 
through 

Two orbs that mirror’d back from heaven the sweetness of 
its hue; 

Her voice was low—the gentle breeze that whispered in 
my ear 

Never so low, so holy seemed, so musical and clear ; 

And oh, her presence was the soul, the spirit of the Place, 

The centre of my heaven, my sweet ideal form of grace. 

We loved the golden morns, when the mist before the sun 

Threw back her shroud, and dropp’d her jewels tinkling 
one by one; 

When round the hills the fresh breeze crept, and stirr'd 
the silver stream, 

And the birds awoke to song, and our young hearts again 
to dream: 

We loved the quiet eves, when the solemn stillness fell 

On the folding flowers, on the wings of birds, and our 
trembling hearts as well; 

When hand in hand we wandered—slowly, oft, again, 
again— 

Along the quiet, deeply-shaded, sweet, old winding lane. 

There was a spot, here, here it is: but, ah, how changed, 
how changed !— 

The trysting-place, from whence our hopes through all 
life’s future ranged ;— 

Sequestered, fixed, and buried deep in overhanging shade, 

And silent, save when birds and winds their happy choral 
made— 

Oh, sacred haunt! the moss-grown seat, the thick 9’er- 
arching fane, 

The grassy steps that led up hither from the rambling lane, 

Love's holy shrine still spotless keeps from all the world 
apart, 

Though now I press its altar with a sad and broken heart. 


MUSIC. 
BY HATTIE HEATH 
Mvsic hath existence had 
E’er since the morning stars together sang, 
And shouted forth their joyous hymns of praise 
To Him who hung them in the realms of space, 
And bade them shine: ever since the anthem rung 
So loud on fair creation’s morn, and rolled 
From sphere to sphere, and all the hosts of God 


Joined in the swelling harmony. 
It lives 


And breathes, in everything which bears the stamp 
Of God’s creative power and plastic hand. 
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All nature ’s full of music; e’en the wind 

That ripples o'er the cheek in wanton play 
Hath music in its softest whisperings, 

As if it were a harp, with strings attuned 

By unseen fingers, every touch of which 
Brought forth a strain of sweetest melody ; 
Sometimes a low, sad tone is in its voice 

As if the clouds were wet with bitter tears, 
And it could only moan with very grief: 

Anon it gathers strength, as if it heard 

The voice of hope speak calming, cheering words, 
And then the stirring notes grow rife with joy. 


The waters, rippling, dancing in their glee, 
Sing softly to the pebbles which they kiss 
With lips so cool and moist; their murmurings 
Are low and sweet, like love's ow whispered tones, 
And fall upon the heart with soothing power 
That calms the tumult raging high within. 
There ’s music wild and glad in every rill 
That in the forest chants its mountain hymn— 
And through the roaring of the cataract 
Majestic anthems peal in solemn strains— 
And ocean's deep unceasing voice is full 
Of harmony sublime, repeated soft 
By shells upon the strand. 

The humblest flower 
Joins to the universal song of praise, 
And with its tiny chime the chorus swells, 
When dewy diamonds gleam within its cup 
Like tears upon its velvet cheek, or when 
The wild bee whispers in its ear, and then 
Unites its voice in one low murmuring: 
The bending trees catch up the floating song, 
And softly echo it among their leaves ; 
The wind harps of the ancient pine repeat 
The strain a thousand times, with trembling sighs, 
Until each forest leaf hath learned it well. 


The bird that warbles in the sunlight hath 
A tone of sweetness in its carolings— 
Exquisite, wild, triumphant melody, 

As it had caught a strain from Paradise: 
Its liquid music sinketh in the heart, 

Until it bubbles on with ringing thought. 


But oh, the sweetest of all music is 

The human voice, that falls upon the ear 

In accents full of love and gentleness! 

The kindly tone that greets the erring one, 

The voice of sympathy to the distressed, 

Low, soothing words around the couch of pain, 
Kind counsels from a loving mother’s lips, 

The gleeful laugh from sinless childhood’s heart, 
And friendship’s gentle tone of earnestness ; 
This is the music which the heart loves best. 


LINES. 
BY HARRIET. 


On, live in love! for life is brief, 
And cares and ills our way beset, 

And none without his hour of grief 
Has ever made the journey yet. 


Oh, live in love! his radiant smile 

Can gild the darkest hour with hope ; 
Lighten the weary night of toil, 

And e’en to weakness prove a prop. 
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Oh, live in love! his smile can light 
The humble hearth with equal glow 
As e’en the mansion, fair and bright, 
With all its pride and wealth, may know. 


Oh, live in love! for love can warm 
The marble brow and selfish heart ; 
On this bestow a pleasing charm 
To that, a tenderness impart. 


Oh, live in love! when all is gone 
That honor gives or wealth can buy, 
Love to the heart can still atone 
For all their gold and empty joy 


Oh, live in love! for earth supplies 
Unnumbered rills its tide to swell ; 

And light comes streaming from the skies, 
To teach us here in love to dwell. 


Oh, live in love! for love alone 
Is all that earth retains of heaven ; 
Is all that man may call his own, 
And may not from his grasp be riven. 


TO JENNY. 


BY £E. J. DOBELL. 


Tue world, what matters it to me, 
With all its pomp and vanity, 
To error prone? 
To me a fund of happiness 
Greater than princes can possess 
Rests in that bosom’s loneliness— 
Her love alone. 


Treasure! What preciousness hast thou 
Beyond the power to deck her brow 
Of beauty fair? 
Which now, undecked in its pale purity, 
Is beautiful, all beautiful to me, 
And tells of holy thought and chhrity 
Which linger there. 


Well know they where to linger—on her brow 
Beauty is still more beautiful—and now 
Rests there asleep. 
Her tears are like the gentle morning dew, 
Downfalling. Softlier and more true 
Gems from the heart. God grant itas her due— 
No cause to weep. 


SONNET.—RUINS OF ROME. 
BY WM. ALEXANDER. 


Tae footprints of the present, everywhere, 
Are visible upon the venerable past ; 

Go, Traveller, view the city Rome! Lo, there 
Are cattle treading carelessly, at last, 

Where the prond Forum stood! Upon the spot 
Where, erst, was Caesar's palace, once so grand, 
Behold some stranger's tiny villa stand. 

And many a miserable paltry cot 
Encrusts the Mausoleum of the great 

Augustus. Ancient grandeur, glory gone. 
Remain some relics of her former state— 

O'er these has clasping ivy victory won, 

Long grass, too, crowning battlements and walls; 

And waving to and fro in palaces and halls. 
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THE MIRACLE. 
BY GRRALD SIDNEY. 


How very still she lies—no beating heart— 
No color and no breath— 

The breathing mystery, upon which is wrought 
The miracle of death! 


See how serenely on her infant brow 
The silent seal is set! 

But for that radiance, that celestial glow. 
She were so lifelike yet. 


Though we have wrapped around her fairy limbs 
The frock she loved to wear, 

Though snowy lilies, fair with silver rims, 
Gleam in her sunny hair: 


Though mourning violets caress her hands, 
And roses milky white, 

Yet her wee mouth retains its pulsoless smile ; 
She wakes not at the sight. 


When the wise Maker to such marvellous form 
Moulded the empty clay, 

Gave to her lips their wondrous dower of smiles, 
Her eyes their starry ray, 


Gave all the winning witchery to her speech, 
The magic to her tears, 

He must have given celestial powers oi faith 
In place of human fears. 


Else, why so calmly did she yield her life 
With her joy-giving breath? 

If infant feet can walk the valley's gloom, 
I have no fear of Death. 


THE SEA-SHELL. 
BY H. CLAY PREUSS. 


How is it with thee, oh, lone sea-shell! 
Why utter this ceaseless moan ? 

Art yearning again 

For thy home in the main, 
Where the sunlight hath never shone 


Like the muffled throb of a broken heart, 
Thy music is sounding to me; 

Art mourning thy love 

In some far coral grove 
Which blossoms down under the sea? 


They say that the voice of thy native waves 
This melancholy dirge doth keep; 

Which, tho’ far awav 

Doth ever betray 
Thy birth in the wild ocean deep. 


And is it not thus with that mystical voice 
Which speaks to the children of earth ; 
And often unfolds 
To God-imaged souls 
Some trace of their hexvenly birth! 


Ah, many a spirit like thee, lone shell, 
Now mourns in its prison of clay ; 
While it catches faint gleams, 
In soul-thrilling dreams, 
Of the ocean that's far away. 
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ANSWERS TO CHARADES AND ENIGMAS IN 


AUGUST NUMBER. 


5. Of-fence. 6. Nose-gay. 7. Cracked. 8. Dates 


9. Conscience. 


CHARADES. 


10. 
My frst shows all the power to do, 
My second what is done ; 
My whole, possessed by very few, 
Is rarer still welcome. 


ENIGMAS. 
11, 


Troven upon the land and sea 

There are those that have not me, 
You 'll gererally find 

I mostly form part of the frame 

Of all the creatures you can name 
Whatsoe’er their kind. 


And though I mainly form the strong, 
And to the powerful belong 
More than to other men 
Yet it will be ever found 
That in the ladies I abound 
More than I do in them. 


12. 


Most people love me, and I am 
A child of sensuality— 

Ne’er in wars with morta! man, 
But loved for peaceability. 


By those who suffer pain am I 
With gratitude received, 

And all who labor hope that 
Shall soon their toil relieve. 


I'm very simple, for what's done 
With me is done most easily ; 
Without me it is found that none 
Ever make pleasant company. 


13 


I’m made of wood, and flesh, and bone, 
Sometimes of iron, and of stone, 
And am each mortal’s own. 


I’m often found in ships at sea, 
And wheresoe’er society, 
And alike mortality 

To be are known. 


In me you ‘ll very often find 
Rubbish, and things the most refined, 
And though I never held a mind, 
Vitality ’s to me confined. 


And nome there are who without me 
Could breathe the sigh of sympathy, 
Prove the warm heart’s sincerity, 
Or embrace you tenderly. 








A SYMMETRICAL FARM-HOUSE OF STONE AND ROUGH-CAST. 


[Copied by permission from *‘ Downing’s Country Houses.’’} 


Ir we have among our readers a single farmer 
who is ambitious, who loves show on the sur- 
face, who likes to dazzle passers-by with a 
great shingle palace stuck full of windows, he 
will by no means admire or approve of this 
design. . 

But, on the other hand, every reader who is 
a farmer at heart, who loves his farming life 
because it is simple, and honest, and unpre- 
tending ; because it has no sham and no arti- 
fice ; who wishes his home to be significant of 
this very life, will certainly find something 
agreeable and satisfactory in this plan of a 
farm-house. 

A glance at the design tells us that this is a 
dwelling for a northern climate—its thick 
walls, steep roof, and air of comfort giving us 
the index to this fact immediately. 

Whatever beauty our readers may find ina 
farm-house built after this design, they may 
be sure it will not be purchased at the ex- 
pense of truthfulness. It has undeniably the 
merit of ‘‘ expressing the subject’’—of looking 
like a farm-house. And since, as we have 
already remarked, we should not and ought 
not to look for elaborate architecture in a 
farmer’s dwelling, we think the beauty which 
it possesses is of the most satisfactory kind— 
that is, it expresses the beauty of a farmer’s 
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life—it is simple, honest, strong, and frank; 
so that it tells its story at a glance. While it 
is humble and unambitious, it is not mean nor 
meager. It looks as though you might find it 
among blossoming orchards and green pas- 
tures, and no more question its right to be 
there than you would the right of the very 
trees over your head or the turf under your 
feet. 

We have purposely avoided much of scien- 
tific or ornamental details in this design; the 
‘springing stones”’ at the corners of the eaves, 
and the quoins or corner-stones— roughly 
dressed by the hammer of the mason—give 
something of strength as well as architectural 
meaning beyond what we find in farm-houses 
built without regard to anything but the 
severest utility. But in its truthful and sin- 
cere expression of a farmer’s life, in the sym- 
metry of its form, and the fitness of its propor- 
tions, lie whatever of merit may be found in 
this design. Its type may be found in the 
farm-houses of the Middle States in a thousand 
instances—we have only purified and elevated 
the character of the original—and we should 
be glad to find so good a form as this adopted 
at the north, wherever stone is abundant as a 
building material. 

AccommopatTion.—Our aim in the plan of this 
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house (Fig. 2), is to accommodate the family houses or ornamental cottages—but simpler 


of a farmer in comfortable circumstances—a and less fanciful in its manifestation. 

family above want, independent through its Variation.—This design may be cheapened 
own labor, but with little or no superfluous by the omission of the two wings, and by 
means. Sucha family will prize convenience, placing in the rear a back porch and wood- 


house, about the size of the front porch— 
making the middle window of the rear a back 
door to the kitchen or living-room. This 
would lessen the cost considerably; but a 
good bed-room on the first floor would be 
sacrificed, and the good effect in this design, 
which grows out of the symmetry and the 
extent on the first floor, would be lost—though 
thé house would still present a good appear- 
ance. 

Another variation, which would, on the 
other hand, considerably improve this design, 
consists in turning the right wing into a kitch- 
en, leaving the living-room to be strictly a liv- 
ing or sitting room. The wood-house may, in 
this case, either be a separate building, or it 
may be contained in the back porch just re- 
ferred to in the first variation. 

Construction.—The walls of this house are 


snugness, and comfort more than display ; and 
we have endeavored to meet its wishes by 
making the living-room or kitchen the best 
and largest apartment in the house: with a 
good pantry, a wood-house, a milk-room, and 
a bed-room or nursery, all communicating 
with it—so that as few steps as possible need 
be taken to perform the household labors. 
The parlor is placed in an appropriate and 
accessible position—communicating with the 
front entry—and opening into a bed-room, 
which would probably be the bed-room of the 
mistress of the house—in which case it could 
always be reached from the kitchen without 
going through the parlor, by passing through 
the nursery or children’s bed-room. 

The open porch, of hewn timber (either 
painted of a stone color, to harmonize with 
the outside walls, or stained and oiled, to 
show the grain of the wood), is a feature twenty inches or two feet thick, and built of 
which we think one of the most important to } any rough rubble or cobble stones easily and 
the expression of this dwelling, both as re- cheaply obtained on the farm, laid up, with- 
gards beauty and comfort. Its size, and the out hammering, in what is called random 
seats on each side of it, point out its use— 3 courses, and then plastered or dashed with 
since it answers the purpose of a veranda, rough-cast. By laying up the angles, and the 
with much less cost. Covered by the grape- 3 jambs, sills, and heads of the windows, with 
vine, such a porch is at once a beautiful and good building-stone, hammer dressed, and pro- 
& most agreeable feature to the eye of the } jecting a little more than the face of the wall 
passer-by. It gives him, at a glance, the } when covered with rough-cast, these quoins 
key-note to a refinement, quite compatible and dressed stones will not only give archi- 
with a farmer’s life—a refinement not less real tectural character to the building, but they 
than that seen in another class of country will also protect the rough-cast from injury at 
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the most exposed points. The top of the 
wall, at the gables, is coped with a course of 
flat blue-stone, or slate laid in hydraulic ce- 
ment, or in mortar to which one-third fresh 
brick-dust, from the kiln, has been added. 

The windows of this house are supposed to 
have inside shutters, folding back in the 
jambs, but outside shutter blinds may be used 
instead. 

There is a cellar under the whole of the 
main building—the stairs to which descend 
under the flight in the entry—and an outside 
door which may be provided in any position 
most convenient. 

To preserve the proportions in the elevation, 
the first story should be ten feet high in the 
clear, and the second story eight and a half 
feet. 

Many persons would raise the second story 
of this farm-house high enough to admit of a 
fall second story, and of front and rear win- 
dows to the bed-rooms. We would not do 
this, partly because we think the bed-rooma 
in this plan could be made as comfortable and 
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agreeable as any farmer living in this house 
would desire—for it is only for the more lei- 
surely class that we are obliged to provide 
luxurious sleeping-rooms, the farmer’s habits 
of industry securing him the enjoyment of a 
sound rest without down pillows; and, partly, 
because to raise this design from a story-and- 
a-half to a two-story house not only adds 
something to the cost, but takes away from 
that rural, lowly, contented expression which 
we have aimed at, and which we chiefly like 
in this design. 

Estimate.—The cost of this design, finished 
plainly, and with walls for white-washing, 
would be about $1200—supposing the farmer 
to deliver all the materials himself. If the 
stones can be procured on the farm, with only 
the trouble of collecting them, and if the 
farmer render all the necessary labor in dig- 
ging the cellar and drawing the materials, this 
house could be built in most parts of the 
country for 31000; and, under very favorable 
circumstances, for a little less than the latter 
sul. 
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NOVELTIES FOR SEPTEMBER. 


Fig. 1. 
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Fig. 1.—Basque for morning-dress, of piqué 
or Marseilles. It is distinguished by a berthé, 
collar, and trimming, of Marseilles braid, set 
on in points, in each of which is placed a button 
of the same. This is edged by an extremely 
narrow linen fringe. 

Fig. 2.—Breakfast-cap of wrought muslin, 
with narrow edge of plain Swiss muslin, 
crimped. The double cape forms the back of 
the cap, and is fastened on each side by ro- 
settes of the same; the front turns back with 
a narrow double border. 

Fig. 3.—Habit-shirt and collar, showing the 
decided change in shape, size, and style of 
embroidery ; the latter being heavy bars, with 
large stars or dots between, edged by rich 
lace. 

Fig. 4.—Undersleeve, with cuff to corre- 
spond. 

Figs. 5 and 6.---Bonnets, in advance of the 
Fig. 5 is of chip, arranged for 
with black lace and velvet 


fall styles. 
autumn wear, 


Fig. 5. 





flowers and foliage. Fig. 6 of light fancy 
braid, the trimming at once simple and ele- 


Fig. 6. 
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gant. A ruche of forest green ribbon passes 
over the front, and a similar one marks the 
crown, which is filled by a tuft of daisies with 
pendent grass. Cape of green silk, edged with 
lace and single braids. Tuft of daisies in the 
thulle cap. Green ribbon strings. 

Figs. 7 and 8.—Fall hats for young ladies 
not yet out of school. Fig. 7 is a close straw, 


Fig. 7. 





with currant-co ored silk cape, and encircled 
by a wreath of full blown roses, without fo- 


Fig. 8, 





liage, in crimson and black. Fig. 8 is a fancy 
satin straw, with black lace and a light plume. 
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TRIMMING FOR A CHEMISE. 
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THE ARRAGON. 


[From the establishment of G. Bropig, 51 Canal Street, New York. Drawn by L. T. Vorert, from actual articles 
of costume. ] 


We have selected for the illustration of modes this month a style of pardeseus, which has attained suddenly a won- 
derfal popularity. At present the style is made up of a great variety of goods—checks being mostly employed.. A heavier 
description of cloth is intended to be used in this fashion. The hood, which constitutes its most attractive feature, is 
formed so as to present three points, all trimmed with tassels. The centre of the hood likewise is adorned with drop but- 
tons. About one-half of the depth of the skirt is occupied by a deep and full flounce set on in small box-plaits, with a 
pinked heading. The garment is about two-thirds of a full circular. 
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TURQUOISE DOYLEY PATTERN, 
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TURQUOISE DOYLEY PATTERN. 


Materials.—One reel of crochet cotton, No 16, and one 
ounce of Turquoise beads, No. 2. 


Havine threaded all the beads on the cotton, 
make a chain of eight, close it with a round, 
and work 1 sc on every stitch, with one chain 
between. 

2d round.—* 2 sc, 1 ch, miss none, * 8 times 
in the round. 

3d.—* 3 sc, 1 ch, miss none, * 8 times. 

4th.—* 4 sc, 1 ch, miss none, * 8 times. 

5th.—* 5 sc, 1 ch, miss none, * 8 times. 

6th.—* 6 sc, 1 ch, miss none, * 8 times. 

7th.—* 7 sc, 1 ch, miss none, * 8 times. 

8th.-—* 8 sc, * ch, miss none, * 8 times. 

9th.—* 9 sc, with a bead on every one, 1 ch, 
* 8 times. 

10th.—2 cotton, * 5 sc, beads, 2 cotton, 1 
bead, 2 cotton, * 8 times. 

11th.—* 3 cotton, 3 beads (on centre 3 of 5), 
3 cotton, increasing one, 3 beads, the second 
coming over 1 bead, * 8 times. 

Observe that the increasing in every round 
takes place on the cotton stitches only, and 
not by working 2 in 1, but by making a chain- 
stitch. 

12th.—* 4 cotton, 1 bead (on centre of 3), 3 
cotton, 5 beads (over 3 and a cotton on each 
side), * 8 times. 

13th.—4 cotton, * 1 bead (over 1), 3 cotton 
(over two), 3 beads, 1 cotton on centre of 5 
beads, 3 beads, 3 cotton, * 8 times. 
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14th.—* 1 bead over 1, 3 cotton over 2, 3 
beads, 4 cotton (over 1 cotton and a bead on 
each side), 3 beads, 3 cotton, * 8 times. 

15th.—* 1 bead on 1, 3 cotton, 4 beads, 3 
cotton (over 2), 4 beads, 3 cotton, * 8 times. 

16th.—* 1 bead on 1, 4 cotton on 3, 11 beads, 
3 cotton, * 7 times. The eighth time, 3 cot- 
ton on 2. 

17th.—* 3 beads (the second over 1 bead), 
4 cotton 9 beads (on centre 9 of 11), 4 cotton, 
* 8 times. 

18th.—* 5 beads (on 3, and a cotton stitch 
on each side), 4 cotton, 7 beads (on centre 7 
of 9), 4 cotton, * 7 times. The eighth time 5 
cotton at the end. 

19th.—* 5 beads over 5, 5 cotton, 5 beads on 
centre 5 of 7, 5 cotton, * 7 times. The eighth 
time, 5 beads, 5 cotton, 5 beads on centre of 7. 

20th.—* 3 cotton, 1 bead on centre of 5 cot- 
ton, 3 cotton, 3 beads on centre of 5, * all 
round. 

21st.—* 3 cotton, 3 beads (the second on 1 
bead), 3 cotton, 1 bead on centre of 3, * 16 
times. 

22d.—4 cotton over 3, * 5 beads (over 3, and 
a cotton at each side), 6 cotton (making 1), * 
16 times. 

23d.—* 5 beads over 5, 2 cotton, 2 beads, 2 
cotton, 5 beads over 5, 7 cotton over 6, * 8 
times. 

24th.—1 cotton, * 3 beads (on centre 3 of 5). 
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2 cotton, 4 beads, 2 cotton, 3 beads (on centre 
3 of 5), 4 cotton, 1 bead on centre of 7 cotton, 
4 cotton * 8 times. 

25th.—1 cotton, * 1 bead on centre of 3, 3 
cotton, 4 beads on 4, 4 cotton (making 1), 1 
bead on centre of 3, 4 cotton, 3 beads (the 
second over 1), 4 cotton, * § times. 

26th.—4 cotton over 1 bead and 2 cotton, * 
beads, 2 cotton on centre 2 of 4 beads, 2 beads, 
7 cotton, 5 beads over 3, and a cotton at each 
side, 7 cotton, * 8times. The eighth end with 
5 cotton only. 

27th.—* 4 beads, 2 cotton over 2, 4 beads, 5 
cotton, 5 beads over 5, 5 cotton, * 7 times. 
The eighth end with 3 cotton. 

28th.—* 3 beads, 2 cotton, 4 beads, 2 cotton, 
3 beads, 4 cotton, 3 beads on centre 3 of 5, 4 
cotton, * 8 times. 

29th.—3 beads on 3, 2 cotton on 1, *6 beads, 
4 cotton making 1, 3 beads, 3 cotton, 1 bead on 
centre of 3, 3 cotton, 3 beads, 4cotton on 3, *7 
times. The eighth time end with 3 cotton on 2. 

30th.—* 1 bead, 2 cotton, 2 beads on centre 
2 of 6, with a chain between, 2 cotton, 1 bead, 
4 cotton, 4 beads, 3 cotton (the centre over 1 
bead), 4 beads, 4 cotton, * 8 times. 

3lst.—* 2 cotton, 5 beads (over 2, 1 ch, and 
a cotton on each side), 5 cotton, 3 beads, 2 3 
cotton, 3 beads, 2 cotton, 3 beads, 3 cotton, * 
8 times. 

32d.—* 1 cotton, 7 beads, 3 cotton, 3 beads, 
2 cotton, 5 beads, 2 cotton, 3 beads, 2 cotton, 
* 8 times. ; 

33d.—* 2 cotton, 5 beads (on centre 5 of 7, 3 
8 cotton, 7 beads, 6 cotton), * 8 times. 

34th.—* 3 cotton, 3 beads on centre 3 of 5, 
10 cotton, 5 beads, 7 cotton, * 8 times. > 

35th.—* 5 cotton making 1, 1 bead on centre ; 
of 3, 12 cotton, 3 beads on centre 3 of 5, 8 cot- 3 
ton, * 8 times. 

36th.—* 5 cotton, 1 bead on 1, 14 cotton 
(making 1), 1 bead on centre of 3, 9 cotton, * 
8 times. 

Do one round of cotton only, and increase >» 
eight stitches in the round. Then a round 
with a bead on every stitch. 

Tue Borper.—1st round.—No beads. 
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3 ch, dc under the same stitch, de in the 4th 
from this. * all round. 

2d.—With beads on every stitch. * sc on 
second of 3 ch, 2ch, 5 de under the next chain, 
2chain. * all round. 





SUN-BONNET. 
(Sce Diagram, page 269.) 
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TaKE your material for the front double. 
Measure from just below the ear across the 
head, and allow your cloth to be twice the 
length. The depth should be measured from 
the crown of the head, and allowed to come 
considerably over the face. About two inches 
from the front make runnings, either in 
bunches of three or four, or separate; these 
must have cords run through them on cotton 
wick yarn. Cut the front round at the cor- 
ners. Cut the crown the shape of the pat- 
tern, filling it in at the top where it meets the 
front; gather it in a little at the neck and bind 
it. The cape can be of any size desired. In 
putting it on, leave as much of the front to 
project beyond it as will make the cape fit the 
neck neatly. A bow and strings behind of 
the same material. A string to draw under- 
neath the cape is best, of small tape, in case 
the neck should be too large. 
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“ULL INSTRUCTIONS IN NEEDLE-WORK OF ALL KINDS. 


No. 2. 


No. L 





EMBROIDERY ON MUSLIN. 


Tue stitches used in this are two over-cast 
(satin-stitch) or button-hole stitch, sewing 
over, and various fancy stitches, of which we 
give diagrams as well as descriptions. 

Broderie Anglaise.—The simplest sort of 
work on muslin, suitable for children’s draw- 
ers, petticoats, &e. The design is formed 
entirely of holes cut out or formed by piercing 
them with a stiletto ; previously to this, they 
are traced, then sewed closely. To make it 
strong, a stout thread, such as No. 10, or 16, 
ought to be sewed in. 

Button-hole, or over-cast stitch, is the ordi- 
nary stitch known by that name. It is some- 
times graduated to form leaves, flowers, or 
scallops. In this case, each stitch is taken 
rather longer, or shorter, than that preceding 
it. This, like satin-stitch, must be raised 
thus :— 

To Raise Work.—After tracing the outlines 
accurately, take long stitches backwards and 
forwards, in the space to be afterwards covered 
over, making it thickest in the middle, or 
widest part. Take care to keep this within 
the outlines. 

Satin Stitch.—A series of stitches taken 
across any leaf or petal, closely and regularly. 

Guipure.—This term is applied now to em- 
broidery on muslin, held together by bars, 
and all the muslin ground cut away. 

Swiss Lace.—Muslin and lace worked to- 
gether, so that the latter forms the ground, 
and the former the pattern, all that which 
covers the ground being cut away after the 
work is done. 


FANCY STITCHES. 


No. 1. Point d’Echelle.—A series of small 
holes, close together, forming the edge of a 
design in Swiss lace. Worked with a rather 
coarse needle and fine thread, two or three 
stitches being taken in every hole formed by 
the needle. The edge is then sewed over. 

No. 2. Hem-Stitch.—Draw out four threads, 
and sew over three of those, in the opposite 

VOL. LY.—23 








No. 5. 





direction, to form a bar, from one edge to the 
other. Sew down the next three. Continue 
thus. Sometimes hem-stitch is done when it 
is impossible to draw out threads, not being a 
straight line. In that case, with a coarse 
needle, work the holes to resemble this. The 
edges must afterwards be sewed over to keep 
the holes clear. 

No. 3. Mourning Hem-Stitch, for Handker- 
chiefs.—Leaving sufficient cambric for the 
hem, draw out nine threads, and leave three, 
alternately, for any depth you wish it to be. 
Take a thread longer than the side of the 
handkerchief, and, having fastened it on at 
the right hand, pass your needle backwards 
under the third and fourth threads from the 
edge, lifting up on the point the first and 
second. Thus the two first of every four 
threads come before the others. Each line 
must be done with a single needleful of thread, 
fastened off at the end. Then the bar of three 
between must be sewed over on the wrong 
side, a single stitch being taken between every 
four threads. 

No. 4.— Draw three threads, and leave three 
alternately, in both directions, on the space to 
be ornamented ; sew over the three threads, 
on the wrong side, for bars; and draw spots 
at intervals, as seen in the engraving. 

No. 5.—Draw four and leave four each way ; 
half cover one bar, and then take the thread 
across the space; work the half of this bar, 
and round the corner, and cross the thread 
already found in the space with another to 
form the cross; cover the half of the bar to 
which you have taken the needle, and proceed 
to put the cross in another square. 

No. 6.—Draw out six threads, and leave 
twelve, in both directions ; then work round 
every three of the twelve to form the whole 
into four bars. 

No. 7.—Prepare like last; make the two 
euter three into bars ; but darn the inner six, 
hackwards and forwards from the centre, to 
make a single one. These can be varied by 
working spots in the squares. 
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No. 8.—Draw out three, and leave four both 
ways; make the threads into bars, and carry 
the middle diagonally across to make the lines 
seen in the engraving. 

No. 9.—In squares formed of Venetian bars ; 
make a cross as for English lace spots, instead 
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of which work a Venetian dot between every 
two threads. 

No. 10.—A space filled with lace, on which, 
instead of English spots, four of Venetian dots, 
united in the centre, are worked. The work- 
er’s ingenuity may be exercised in producing 
other stitches from these. 
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HOW TO CUT AND CONTRIVE CHILDREN’S CLOTHES. 


TRIMMINGS FOR CHILDREN’S DRAWERS. 


Tatrinc makes one of the strongest trim- 
mings; and, as it can be done at odd mo- 
ments, in the dusk, and when visiting, it is a 
particularly suitable work ‘for mothers. Most 
ladies are acquainted with the stitch; there- 
fore we will not profess to give it; but those 
who do not know it can refer to the article on 
Needle-work for all necessary instructions. 
We will, therefore, give only 

A Uservt Eperxe.-—Fill the shuttle, and on 
the end of the thread put a rug needle, which 
is used alternately with the shuttle itself. 
Begin with it, doing five double stitches cn 
the thread, picot, six double on the thread, 
picot, four double on the thread, *. Now take 
up the shuttle, do three double stitches, join 
to the first (not the nearest) picot, six double, 
picot, three double. Draw this loop up, and 
*, work with the needle a bar thus: Four 
double, picot, four double. Drop the needle, 
and with the shuttle do three stitches, join to 
picot of last loop, six double, picot, three 
double. Draw up this loop, *. Drop the 
shuttle, and with the needle do another bar. 
Then another loop, and again a bar. The 
fourth loop is made thus: Three double, join 
to the picot of last loop, seven double, picot, 
two double. Draw this up, and work with 
the shuttle another loop thus: Two double, 
join, seven double, picot, two double. Drop 
the shuttle, and with the needle-work on the 
thread three double. Then do the point. loop, 
three double, join, eight double, picot, three 
double. Drop the shuttle, and with the nee- 
dle do a bar of three double. Then with the 
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shuttle two double, join, seven double, picot, 
two double. Do the next loop with the shut- 
tle, without a bar between, thus: Two double, 
join, seven double, picot, three double. With 
the needle, do a bar of four double, and then 
join to the picot of the opposite bar; after 
which, do four more double. With the shut- 
tle, do the next loop thus: Three double, 
join, three double, picot, three double, picot, 
three double. Draw it up, and make another 
bar of four with the needle. Join to the cen- 
tre of the opposite bar, do four more, then 
another loop with the shuttle, like the last ; 
then another bar, then another loop, then a 
bar of four; join to the opposite six more 
with needle, join to the last picot of last loop, 
ten double, picot, six double, picot, four dou- 
ble. Begin again at the mark *, and continue 
as before, only that, in the second, and all 
following patterns, instead of doing six double 
stitches in the centre of each of the three first 
loops, you do three, and join to the opposite 
picot of the last pattern, before doing the 
other three of the set. 

This pattern may be made of any depth re- 
quired, by working between the two * * once, 
twice, or oftener extra; and, in the second 
half of the pattern, doing extra loops to corre- 
spond withthem. For strength and neatness, 
this design excels any I know. It would also 
trim a dress for a little girl very handsomely. 

Crocarr.—Make a chain of the required 
length ; and on it do one row of single crochet. 
Let the next row be in open square crochet, 
and the following alsoin single crochet. Now 
begin to form the loops thus: * three se, six 
ch, miss four, two se, six ch, miss four, two 
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sc, six ch, miss four, * repeat between the 
erosses for the entire length. In the next 
row, * do one sc on the centre of three se, 
eight sc under the first chain of six, eight 
under the second, five under the third. Turn 
the work on the wrong side, six ch, two sc on 
centre two of light on the next loop, six ch, 
two se on centre two of the next loop. Turn 
the work on the right side; do eight sc under 
the first chain, and five underthe next. Turn 
the work on the wrong side; six ch, two sc on 
the centre of the last loop. Turn the work on 
the right side ; do eight sc under the loop just 
made, and three under each of the unfinished 
loops. Repeat from *. 

This trimming forms a close imitation of 
one of the neatest patterns in embroidered 
work, and therefore will be found an appro- 
priate finish for muslin dresses, &c. 

Tare Work.—This is quickly made, and 
forms a neat and useful trimming for drawers, 
&c. The tape, which is about the fourth of 
an inch wide, is folded to form a succession of 
vandykes ; and at every fold a stitch is taken 
to secure it. Two or more rows are sewed to- 
gether at the points. Sometimes wheels are 
made in this way; and, after having a fancy 
stitch worked on each, they are united to- 
gether. The former sort of pattern is, how- 
ever, the prettiest. 

There are also very pretty patterns in knit- 
ting; but it must be borne in mind that, if 
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a single stitch in this work happens to get 
broken, it involves the destruction of the 
whole piece of work. Linen thread will be 
found the strongest material that can be used 


Very Prerry Comrorrer.—In winter, furs 
are very desirable ; but, except in extremely 
cold weather, a silk handkerchief is very nice. 
It should be in a small check, and hemmed 
round. A knitter may make an extremely 
pretty and durable scarf for a child thus: The 
materials are half an ounce of white 4-thread 
Berlin, the same quantity of violet, pink, or 
blue ditto. A pair of tassels, and a scarf-ring, 
and a pair of bone needles, No. 9. With the 
white wool, cast on one hundred and twenty 
stitches, knit one row, purl the next, knit 
one, purl the next, and knit the fifth. Join 
on the colored wool, and repeat’ these five 
rows. Do four white and four colored stripes ; 
then cast off extremely loosely, dropping every 
fourth stitch. Sew up the edges, and put a 
tassel at eachend. Slip on the ring. This 
will wash and wear well. Shaded violet and 
white make a beautiful scarf. 

As whatever pains may be taken with the 
directions for cutting out and making chil- 
dren’s clothes, full-sized patterns of the differ- 
ent shapes will always be more useful than 
diagrams, we would suggest the purchase of 
these shapes in tissue-paper; accuracy and fit 
will thus be insured. 
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Materials.—No. 24 Embroidery Cotton. Fine Jaconet 
Muslin. 

Tue edge is worked in button-hole stitch, 
also round ali the large holes. The leaves, 
eyelet-holes, and diamond work are sewed. 
The pattern continued in the depth, leaving 
out the leaves and holes between the leaves, 


makes a superb trimming for a petticoat. 
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BEADED MAT. 
(See blue plate in front.) 

Materiala.—One-half ounce of white, one-half ounce of 
cerise Berlin wool, two dozen strings of white transpa- 
rent beads; crochet thread. 

Srrine one-fourth of the beads upon the 
thread; with white wool, make a round foun- 
dation of ten stitches ; work three rounds in 
double crochet, increasing in the first round 
by making two stitches in each stitch, and in 
the succeeding rounds by making two in the 
same stitch; that is, in every alternate in the 
second, in every third in the third round, and 
so on in the succeeding rounds. 4th round.— 
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Cerise. 5th.—Thread passing down a bead at 
each stitch. 6th.—Cerise. 7th.—Bead stitches. 
8th.—(Cerise, and bead stitches), seven beads, 
one cerise repeat. (In working these rounds, 
bring the extra wool or cotton to the front of 
the stitch, and work it in with the stitches, in 
the upper portion of the work, which, when 
working with beads, is the wrong side.) 9th.— 
Five beads in the centre head stitches of for- 
mer round, four cerise, making the increasing 
in the centre stitch; repeat. 10¢h.—Three 
beads in the centre bead stitches, seven cerise ; 


repeat. 11th.—One bead, ten cerise ; repeat. 
12th.—Cerise. 13th.—All bead stitches. 15th 
and 16th.—Cerise. 17th.—Three bead, five 


cerise ; 18th.—One bead in centre 
bead, eight cerise; repeat. 19th.—Cerise. 
20th.—White. For the edge, work chains of 
seven in every alternate stitch; with white, 
work four more rounds, with white chains of 
seven united to the centre stitch of chain. 
With cerise, work five rounds in a similar 
manner, the first round worked in the stitches 
missed in working the first round of edge 


repeat. 
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DIAGRAM OF SUN-BONNET. 


worked with white wool. Now thread a nee- 
dle with crochet thread, and fasten it firmly 
with a button-hole stitch to the centre stitch 
of chain; in the last round of edge worked 
with cerise, pass fourteen beads upon the 
thread; attach to the next section of chains; 
repeat twice more, pass the needle through 
the opposite section of chains of white, pass 
down eighteen beads, fasten to the same 
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stitch, pass down eighteen more, and attach 
repeat thus all 
round, working loops of beads in the edge 
stitches, both of cerise and white wool, in the 
When this is completed, 


them to the same stitch; 


manner described. 
attach the centre loops of the inner portion of 
edge to the last round of mat (as in illustra- 
tion). 





DIAGRAM OF 


SUN-BONNET. 


(Se é page 264.) 
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THE COUNTRY HOUSEWIFE. 
HOME-MADE BREAD. 
BY MRS. ANN EB. PORTER. 


Tur Lady’s Book is a welcome visitor in many families 
where the mistress presides, not only in the parlor, but is 
mistress and laborer too in her kitchen. If I am not mis 
taken, it is as highly prized by such as by those subscribers 
who have a well-officered kitchen cabinet, and a well-filled 
library. 

But the trials and perplexities of a young housekeeper, 
who strives to keep a good table and an orderly house, are 
known only to those who have personally suffered and 
labored. For such, we write these brief articles; and 
those who know so much that they never need a cook- 
book, or who think this part of the Book only for weak 
sisters, can turn the leaves, and omit. 

One great difficulty with young married ladies, who 
have not, before marriage, accus(omed themselves to cook- 
ing, is the effort to do too much, and prepare a greater 
variety of dishes than they can do well. A little well 
done is better, for the health, temper, and taste, than a 
great variety of half-cooked vegetables and over-done 
meats. First on the list, we would place Bread. In the 
country, we cannot obtain it of the baker, but must de- 
pend upon our own skill to produce this first requisite of a 
No time or labor spent upon making this as 
We have tried many experi- 


good table. 
perfect as possible is lost. 
ments, and all the varieties of grain used for the purpose, 
and, after years of careful, patient study and trial, we have 
come to the conclusion that bread made of hop-yeast and 
water is the healthiest, most palatable, and requires less 
labor than any other kind. Milk rising is whiter, and 
looks better when freshly cut from the loaf; but it needs 
to be watched very carefully, when rising, to be taken at 
the exact moment of fermentation, and dries quicker than 
that made from hops; moreover, the smell of it, after being 
closely shut up, is not pleasant. 

Sour milk bread we discard entirely for the quantity of 
ealeratus which it requires. The best medical authorities 
tell us that this drug isa slow poison. It is difficult for 
housekeepers to discard it entirely; but the less we use, 
the better for the health of our families. 

Cream of tartar and soda bread is liable to the same 
objection ; and, moreover, the appetite soon wearies of it. 

Potato yeaat is nutritious and palatable, makes a light, 
spongy loaf, and rises quickly, but does not keep as well 
as hop-yeast. We never succeed very well with this un- 
less we have hop-yeast to work it with; but grated pota- 
toes, or potatoes boiled, and sifted, and added to the yeast, 
make a pleasant addition to the dough. 

Without good yeast, we cannot succeed in bread-making. 
The following is our method: A teacup of hops, thrown 
into a quart of boiling water; let it boil three or four 
minutes; strain; thicken with wheat-flour; add a tea- 
spoonful of sugar, and, when lukewarm, a teacup of yeast. 
This, if placed in a moderately warm place, will be ready 
to use in three hours. Many housekeepers say that they 
keep their yeast three or four weeks. We prefer to make 
it as often as once a week, as it requires less soda ; and we 
fancy that new yeast makes the best bread. A teacup of 
this yeast, in two quarts of flour, will make adough ready 
to moald in three hours. We have a small wooden rack 
on purpose to hold pans of bread when rising, and find it 
quite an aid in our kitchen. It is made of slats, and is 
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suspended above the stove, so that the hot air rises and 
passes freely around the pans. It will hold three loaves, 
one above another; and, if one wishes to be very exact, 
a thermometer, hung near, will soon teach us the proper 
temperature for rising the bread in the shortest time. 
Some experience is necessary in ascertaining the proper 
time for placing the bread in the oven. When not quite 
light enough, it cracks, or runs over in the oven; if it 
rises too much, the sweetness of the dough is lost. It 
should not stand long enough to acquire a sharp, acid 
taste, but should be light and puffy to the touch. A com- 
mon size brick loaf requires fifty minutes’ baking in a 
stove just hot enough not to burn the crust. Tooslowa 
fire spoils bread. A good, rich, even, brown erust is pro- 
duced in the time mentioned. A slack-baked loaf looks 
to me very much like an untidy morning-dress, loosely 
Some say the bread is tender not to be thoroughly 
baked. I am sure it will make very tender stomachs. 
The kneading of bread requires some practice. Cutting it 
with a knife, when on the board, and working it lightly, 
and with a quick movement, for fifteen minutes, improves 
the loaf, making the air-cells uniform. Bread with large 
holes, like a house with cracked ceilings, and doors that 
gape when fastened, shows lack of skill in the maker. 

We have spoken only of bread made of fine wheat. It 
is an addition to the table, and we think beneficial to the 
health, to have some coarser bread for variety. 

The good old-fashioned brown bread, well made, is accept- 
able to many palates, and makes good toast, if properly 
browned and buttered. For this, we use hop-yeast—a 
quart of rye, or coarsely ground wheat (the latter is pre- 
ferable); one quart of Indian meal, not very finely ground ; 
one teacup of molasses, and a little salt. It rises sooner 
than wheat bread, and is ready for the oven when the sur- 
face of the loaf begins to crack. Many prefer two-thirds 
rye to one of Indian meal. 

But the bread par excellence, in our estimation, is made 
as follows (please try it; and if, after following the receipt 
exactly, you do not like it, I think it will be, my dear 
reader, because your palate has been too long accustomed 
to fine bread): Mix, in the first plaee, a sponge of fine 
flour as directed above, using rather less than a quart of 
flour; make it very moist and soft, like batter; when 
light, add two tablespoonfuls of sugar—more will not hurt 
it—and work in unbolted wheat-flour till it is quite stiff, 
but not hard enough to mould on the board; let it stand 
till light, and bake well. It requires more time in the 
oven than fine flour. The goodness of this bread depends 
much upon the quality and freshness of the coarse flour. 
The coarse parts can be sifted out, though, by so doing, we 
use a little of the nutritious matter. If our dough is sour, 
it is certainly better to use a little soda than to eat sour 
bread; but great care and patience are necessary to have 
bread just right without it. 


put on. 


PRACTICAL HINTS ON THE DOMESTIC MANAGE- 
MENT OF THE SICK-ROOM. 


BY A PRACTISING PHYSICIAN. 


Liniments and Ointments.—These should be well rubbed 
in for from fifteen to thirty minutes, whenever they are 
directed to be rubbed in. In the use of some ointments, 
such as mercury ointment, tartar emetic ointment, and 
the like, and in using Croton oil, and other strongly stima- 
lating liniments, it is desirable to protect the hand by 
wearing a soft kid glove. Acrop of pustules would not be 
desirable additions to the lily-white hands of some of the 


lady readers of the Lady's Book. 
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Mustard Plasters should always be made with fresh 
mustard and cold water. 

Lotions.—If lotions are used to allay inflammation, they 
are always applied cold, and ought to be kept cold. But 
there is hardly any remedy which is so badly managed by 
nurses as evaporating lotions are. Generally, they are 
applied somewhat in the following way: A piece of linen 
rag, eight or ten times too large, is dipped into the lotion, 
crumpled up into the form of a pocket-handkerchief that 
has been much used, placed on the part, and then care- 
fully covered over with bedclothes. In a few minutes, it 
becomes quite warm, and acts as a fomentation, or poul- 
tice, instead of a lotion. Evaporation is almost entirely 
prevented, and at any rate never occurs so quickly as to 
produce cold, the very thing required. Most likely, the 
aforesaid bundle of rag is allowed to get quite dry, and in 
about an hour after it receives a second dipping. By this 
plan, the inflamed part is subjected to the most sudden 
alternations of heat and cold; and great injury is often 
done. 

The way an evaporating lotion ought to be applied is as 
follows: A portion of the lotion should be kept close at 
hand, in a saucer or basin. Two pieces of linen rag, each 
the size of the inflamed part, and no larger, should be 
used. One of these, dipped in the lotion, should be 
smoothly spread over the skin; the other should always 
be kept in the saucer of lotion. As soon as the rag in use 
becomes in the least dry or warm, it should be taken off, 
placed in the lotion, and the other rag applied. If the 
patient has the use of his arms, he can do this himself; if 
not, it will require one person’s almost entire attention to 
do it properly. But the result will well repay the trouble. 
The part will be kept constantly cold; and perhaps a very 
serious inflammation will be kept in check. 

Another very good plan may be used when, as in frac- 
tures, the part is kept quite at rest. Take some of the 
cotton twist, such as is used for lamp-wicks, and cut off a 
piece long enough for the purpose; fix the bottle of lotion 
in some place as near as possible to the limb, and where it 
cannot be easily upset; then wet the cotton thoroughly, 
place one end of it in the bottle, and let the other lie on the 
wet rag. By this means, the lotion will pass along the 
threads of the cotton in a continual stream; and the rag 
will never have to be wetted. Care must be taken that 
the cotton twist does not contain too many threads, as, if 
it does, more lotion will pass down it than flies off by 
evaporation from the rag ; and of course the patient’s bed 
will be wet. 
recommended is that evaporation may go on the more 
It should never be forgotten that evaporation 


The reason why one thickness of rag is 


readily. 
produces cold, and that the great object of all evaporating 
lotions is to lower the temperature of the part to which 
they are applied. This end is never attained unless the 
rag dipped in the lotion is thin and freely exposed to the 
air. If spirits of wine be dropped on the hand, and al- 
allowed to evaporate, it will disappear entirely in a few 
minutes, producing, during its evaporation, a sensation of 
cold ; but, if the same quantity were to be placed on the 
skin, and covered over with oiled silk, so that evaporation 
could not take place, it would cause a sensation of burning ; 
and the part would look as if a mustard-plaster had been 
applied. 

Poultices.—One of the most soothing, comforting, ease- 
giving applications to an inflamed or suppurating part is a 
good poultice, an article which is almost as rare as a good 
nurse or a good cook. Domestic nurses (as distinguished 
from hospital nurses) never make a poultice rightly. 
Either it is too hot or too cold, too soft or too stiff, spread 
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too thickly, or not thickly enough. For ordinary pur- 
poses, I believe linseed meal to be not only cheaper, but 
better than bread. The best linseed meal for the purpose 
is made from the seeds ground before the oil is expressed. 
The proper proportion of water to be mixed with the meal 
can only be learned from experience ; but the water should 
be boiling hot; and the mass should be moderately firm. 
It should not be, as I have seen poultices, so stiff that you 
could take it up with the finger and thumb; neither 
should it be so soft that it would stick to the fingers like 
dough. It should be spread about half an inch thitk on 
linen rag ; and the edges of the rag should be turned over 
the poultice, so as to form a sort of frame for it. If this is 
done, it will be found that there will be less danger of 
portions from the edges of the poultice getting loose, and 
iaconveniencing the patient. If there is no discharge from 
the part to which the poultice has to be applied, it is as 
well to smear a smal! quantity of fresh lard or butter over 
the surface, in order to prevent its sticking. 

To make a bread poultice, the crumb of the bread should 
be placed in a basin that has just been scalded out, and 
boiling water poured over it. In a minute or two, it will 
be ready. The water must be strained off, and the bread 
laid on a rag. 

With either of these poultices, various ingredients may 
be incorporated. Thus, laundanum may be added to re- 
lieve pain—animal charcoal to destroy the smell of an 
offensive discharge ; but these would be applied under the 
directions of the medical attendant. 

Carrot Poultices are made by scraping into a pulp raw 
carrots. They are excellent applications to some descrip- 
tions of sores. 

Poultices should never remain on long enough to become 
sour, or hard and dry. If this occurs, instead of soothing, 
they irritate and infamea part. I may take this oppor- 
tunity of noticing a common error respecting poultices— 
that, if a part is inflamed, and likely to suppurate, or 
‘gather,’ as it is termed, the application of a poultice 
will produce and encourage the ‘‘ gathering,” or forma- 
tion of matter. This is not the case. If there is any 
likelihood of the inflammation dispersing without the for- 
matton of matter, a poultice is more likely than anything 
else to aid in the dispersion; while, if matter is already 
formed, the poultice helps it to reach the surface with 
much less sufferiug to the patient than it would otherwise 
have occasioned. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


How ro Catcn a Cotp.—When, in the spring or com- 
mencement of summer, you throw up the window to 
enjoy the fresh air, if you feel a delicious coolness blow 
over the face and neck, you may rest assured that you are 
taking cold. If you get heated with exercise, and sit down 
with uncovered head to enjoy the air from an open door or 
window, and find a similar sensation of refreshing cool- 
ness, be sure again that you are taking cold. If you are 
fond of gardening, and want to see how the young pease, 
and beans, and potatoes look after the rain, or to cover up 
the marrows against probable frost at night, go straight 
out from the fireside just as you are, if you want to catch 
cold, for you will succeed to a certainty. 

Cup Caxse.—Five cups of flour, one cup of treacle, one 
cup of cream, one cup of sugar, three cups of currants, 
three cups of raisins, a quarter of a pound of candied-peel, 
four eggs well beaten, one teaspoonful of carbonate of soda, 
one cup of butter melted, and spices to your taste. It will 
require four hours’ baking in a moderate oven. 
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InsTANTANEOUS Berr-Tea.—Take a pound of gravy beef, 
and quickly cut it into small fragments; sprinkle on it a 
pinch of salt, throw it into a saucepan, pour on it half a 
pint of cold water, and set it on a fire; then toast a slice 
of bread, grate on it a little nutmeg; and, the moment the 
contents of the saucepan begin to simmer, strain the liquor 
on to the toast, and its quality will be found to be admira- 
ble. The beef may then be stewed in the usual way for a 
further supply. Cold water should be used in all cases. 

How To Cook Haricot Beays.—It is necessary to keep 
them in cold water for six or eight hours, and then let 
them simmer in sufficient water to cover them till they 
begin to break. If cooked by themselves, or with carrots, 
onions, and turnips in slices, they make a most substan- 
tial and delicate dish ; but the great error of most persons 
who have failed in using them consists in their pouring off 
the water, just as they do in cooking potatoes. They 
should be cooked till reduced almost toa pulp, so that they 
float in a rich soup of acream color. Into this, throw a 
piece of butter, some pepper, and a little salt; boil up 
again, and serve. 

A Goop Spoyer-Cake.—Rasp on some lumps of well- 
refined sugar the rind of a fine sound lemon, and scrape off 
the part which has imbibed the essence, or crush the lumps 
to powder, and add them to as much more as will make 
up the weight of eight or ten fresh eggs in the shells; 
break these one by one, and separate the whites from the 
yolks; beat the latter in a large bowl for ten minutes; 
then strew in the sugar gradually, and beat them weil 
together. In the mean time, let the whites be whisked to 
quite a solid froth ; add them to the yolks, and, when they 
are well blended, sift and stir the flour gently to them; 
but do not beat it into the mixture. Pour the cake into a 
well-buttered mould ; and bake it an hour and a quarter 
in a moderate oven. 

InpIAN Corn Fiovr.—It is of great service to mix this 
with common flour in making all kinds of puddings and 
pastry. It makes the paste lighter, and gives it a short- 
ness in eating ; and ground rice may be used in the same 
way, very much to the improvement of puddings of all 
kinds, and, indeed, in the making of bread. A fourth part 
is the best proportion in which to use either Indian meal 
or ground rice. 

Potato Sovcrrirs.—Bake the potatoes till done; then ent 
a piece off large enough to allow of the inside being scooped 
out; mix with a large piece of butter, cream, pepper, and 
salt. To every two potatoes, one egg will be required. 
Mix the yolks well with the potatoes; whip the whites toa 
strong froth, and lightly stir in; then fill the skins, put 
them into the oven, and bake a light brown. If properly 
made, they are extremely light, and are always liked. 

A New Breaxrast Dise.—Common ship biscuits are 
really-admirable adjuncts to the breakfast-table, not in 
their original brick-like state, but previously steeped for 
an hour or two in cold water, or covered for ten minutes 
with boiling water, and then toasted and buttered, are 
equal to muffins, and, indeed, to our palate, preferable. 
We consider them a delicacy when well dressed, and 
served to the table hot with tea or coffee. 


Patent Boots.—The old plan of washing them with 
milk is simply absurd—a waste of time. If they crack, 
brush a little blacking into the cracks, and then rub them 
over with French polish, or common furniture polish, using 
the finger to lay on the polish, and a soft dry rag to finish 
off with. In lieu of furniture polish, a mixture of sweet 
oil and turpentine will answer. This treatment will pre- 
serve their bright polish until they are utterly worn out. 








GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK AND MAGAZINE. 
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THE TOILET. 


Opors For THE HANDKERCHIEF.—We give the formulz 
for preparing the most favorite bouquets and nosegays. 
These mixtures, properly blended, produce an agreeable 
odor—an effect upon the smelling nerve similar to that 
which music produces upon the nerve of hearing, that of 
pleasure. 

Buckingham Palace Bowzuet.—Extrait de fleur d’orange, 
cassie, jasmine, and rose, from pomade, of each one pint ; 
extracts of orris and ambergris, of each one-half pint; 
otto of neroly, one-half drachm ; otto of lavender, one-half 
drachm ; otto of rose, one drachm. 

Bouquet de Caroline ; also called Bowquet des Dilices.— 
Extrait de rose, violette, and tuberose, from pomade, of 
each one pint; extracts of orris and ambergris, of each 
one-half pint; otto of bergamot, Limette, and cedrat, of 
each one-quarter ounce. 

The Court Nosegay.—Extrait de rose, violette, and jas- 
mine, of each one pint; esprit de rose triple, one pint; 
extracts of musk and ambergris, of each one ounce; otto 
of lemon and bergamot, of each one-half ounce; otto of 
neroly, one drachm. 

Eau de Chypre.—This is an old-fashioned French per- 
fume, presumed to be derived from the Cyperus esculentus 
by some, and by others to be so named after the Island of 
Cyprus. The article sold, however, is madethus: Extract 
of musk, one pint; extracts of ambergris, vanilla, tonquin 
bean, and orris, of each one-half pint ; esprit de rose triple, 
two pints. 


CONTRIBUTED RECEIPTS. 


To CrystTALuize Grass.—Having secured the grass during 
the summer and fall months, and dried it in a dark room, 
procure one-half pint of white spirit varnish, and one 
ounce of white frosting; dip the blades of grass into the 
varnish separately ; and immediately sprinkle on the pow- 
dered frosting ; then put it away carefully to dry. 

To MAKE TRANSPARENT PuppiIne.—Six eggs, a half pound 
of sugar, and a half pound of butter; melt the butter and 
sugar together; beat the eggs well, and stir them in it 
while werm ; grate in some nutmeg ; bake on pastry. 

Corstry Prppixne.—Twelve eggs well beaten, a pint 
and a half of milk; stir in flour, so as to make batter; 
serve with sauce made of butter, sugar, wine, and a little 
nutmeg. 

Common Cup-Cake.—One cup of butter, two cups of su- 
gar, three cups of flour, four eggs, one cup of sour milk, 
soda to sweeten; add grated nutmeg. 

Sweet Pickies.—For pickling all kinds of fruit to keep 
good the year round, the following rule is safe: To three 
pounds of sugar, add one pint of good vinegar, spices to 
your taste; boil it together; then let it cool; fill the jars 
with clean and sound fruit, such as peaches, pears, plums, 
cherries, and grapes (each kind in a separate jar); then, 
when the vinegar is cool, put it on the fruit; let it stand 
all night; then turn off the liquor, and boil it down a little ; 
then let it cool, and pour it in the jars; cover them nicely, 
and put them in a cool place. If, in time, you discover a 
white scum on the top, skim it off; turn off the vinegar ; 
add a little sugar, and boil it; when cool, pour it on the 
fruit again ; and you will have a delightful pickle. 

For peach mangoes, these are excellent: Take sound, 
ripe, free-stone peaches ; wipe off the fur; split them open ; 
take out the pits; have ready some fine chopped tomatoes, 
cabbage, horse-radish, and mustard-seed ; fill the vacancy 
in the peach; then place them together, and tie them wkh 
a string; fill your jars with prepared vinegar. 
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ANOTHER answer to the inquiry how to preserve cucum- 
bers is to soak them three days in very strong, clear lime- 
water; then boil them until tender in fresh water; take 
them out, and cook them in a thick syrup until they look 
clear. This receipt was intended for preserving smell- 
melons and gourds, the vegetable gourd. The former 
makes a beautiful sweetmeat when cut in the shape of 
baskets with handles and tubs. I have sometimes made 
the whole alphabet out of them. 

A Luncnzon Cake.—One pound of flour, half a pound 
of sugar, half a pound of currants, a quarter of a pound of 
butter beaten up to a cream, three eggs, one-third of a 
nutmeg, half a pint of milk, a drachm of carbonate of soda. 
Stir all well together, beat them five minutes, and bake in 
a tin. 

To Crear au Kryxps or Svgar.—Take a little gum-Arabic 
and a little isinglass dissolved in hot water; pour it, when 
dissolved, into your sugar when boiling ; and it will clear 
all the sediment to the top of the pan, which you must 
skim off as often as it rises. Loaf-sugar may be cleared 
with the white of an egg, isinglass, or gum-Arabic. A little 
of either will suffice. 

Do you know, Mr. Godey, that Indian corn-meal will 
bake an excellent plain pound-cake? It is made precisely 
like plain pound-cake, except corn-meal is used instead of 
flour. It is a moister, livelier cake than the wheat. It is 
quite a favorite with many of the Virginia housewives, 
who often have it served hot, as a dessert, with sauce. 


———— } 
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LESSON VI. 
(Continued from May number.) 

82. We have already seen ammonia, dissolved in water 
(hartshorn, as it is commonly called), to be a solvent for 
chloride of silver (27, 28, 29). There is, however, another 
solvent for it, and which is of deep interest, as constituting 
the basis of the art of photography on paper, membrane, 
&c., an art otherwise denominated the Talbotype or Calo- 
type operation. 

This solvent is an aqueous solution of hyposulphite of 
soda; for the purpose of learning the properties of which, 
add a little of the solution to a little newly prepared chlo- 
ride of silver, still white, not having been permitted to 
blacken by exposure to the sun’s rays; and observe how 
completely the chloride dissolves. 

83. Now, taking a little of the chloride which has been 
allowed to blacken in the sun, observe that the blackened 
portions are no longer soluble in hyposulphite of soda. 

84. Applying the force of these observations to a develop- 
ment of the photographic art, it will now be easy to under- 
stand the chemical fact on which the artis based; for if, 
instead of developing our chloride of silver in a vessel, we 
had developed it within the tissue of paper, and if we had 
exposed paper thus prepared to the partial agency of light, 
it follows that the paper would have been darkened in 
patches. Wherever most light had fallen, there would 
have resulted most darkening, and the reverse. Now, if 
the paper in this stage were to be exposed to the solvent 
agency of hyposulphite of soda, it follows that all the 
darkened portion of chloride would remain untouched ; 
and all the non-darkened portion would be removed. This 
is the basis of the art of Calotype. 

85. Inasmuch as chloride of silver is a compound of 
chlorine and silver, and inasmuch as it is generated by 
bringing 2 solution of common salt into contact with a 
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solution of silver (not necessarily the nitrate, but any solu- 
tion), it follows that common salt must contain chlorine. 

86. But, speaking generally, any substauce which con- 
tains the element chlorine, either under the soluble or the 
gaseous form, will afford a precipitate of chloride of silver 
when brought into contact with any solution of that metal 
into which ammonia does not enter. 

87. In illustration of the above, take a solution of chlo- 
ride of potassium, and, adding to it a solution of nitrate of 
silver, observe that a precipitate occurs, endowed with all 
the qualities possessed by the precipitate which was gene- 
rated when chloride of sodium (common salt) was used in 
place of chloride of potassium. 

88. Vary the experiment as follows: Dip the end of a 
glass rod in a solution of nitrate of silver, and hold it over 
the unstoppered mouth of the hydrochloric acid bottle. In 
an instant, it will become covered with a deposition of 
chloride of silver; and, being immersed in a little distilled 
water, the generated chloride may be washed off, and 
proved to bechloride by the evidence of the usual tests (29). 

89. Immerse a slip of litmus paper in a drop of hydro- 
chloric acid. The paper immediately turns red ; and this 
redness is a proof of acidity. Repeat the experiment with 
a very dilute mixture of hydrochloric acid and water; 
and remark the extreme delicacy of the test. 

90. Having poured just one drop of hydrochloric acid 
into a test tube, pour in a solution of nitrate of silver, and 
observe again the deposition of chloride of silver. This 
experiment demonstrates that hydrochloric acid must con- 
tain chlorine. 

91. Take now a slip of litmus-paper, and, moistening it 
with water, hold it for an instant over the open mouth of 
the hydrochloric acid bottle. The litmus-paper will turn 
red ; and this reddening, as before, is a test of acidity. 

92. Take about as much as will lie on a ten cent piece 
of powdered chloride of lime (bleaching powder); and, 
having put it carefully into a dry test tube, without s#ling 
the sides of the latter, or, if soiled, having wiped them 
clean with a feather, drop in, again, without touching the 
sides, just one drop of sulphuric acid (oil of vitriol); and 
now, holding over the mouth of the tube a glass rod moist- 
ened with solution of nitrate of silver, observe the forma- 
tion of the chloride. Wash off the chloride as before. 

93. Repeating that part of the preceding experiment 
which concerns the mixture of an acid with chloride of 
lime, hold over the mouth of the tube, or rather in the 
tube itself, a slip of litmus-paper, moistened with water, 
taking care that the paper in question do not come in con- 
tact with the mixture of chloride of lime and acid. The 
litmus-paper will be first reddened, then bleached—a fact 
taken in connection with the silver test, indicative of the 
presence of free chlorine. 

94. In this way, we have demonstrated that a soluble 
silver salt is a test for chlorine in many states. . Firstly, 
it has been demonstrated a test for chlorine in more than 
one state of solid and liquid combination; e. g. chloride ef 
sodium, and potassium, and their respective aqueous solu- 
tions. Secondly, it has been demonstrated to be a test for 
chlorine in ene state of liquid acid combination, at least 
(90) ; and the demonstration might be made to extend fur- 
ther in the same direction. Thirdly, it has been demon: 
strated to be atest for chlorine in the one state of acid, 
gaseous combination, at least (91); and, lastly, it has been 
demonstrated as a test for chlorine in the gaseous and 
bleaching condition (92), which is the condition of chlorine 
in its simple or uncombined state. 

95. Hence it must be stated generally that soluble silver 
salts are a test for chlorine, in every condition of vaper- 
gas, or fluidity. 











Ehitors’ Gable. 


CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 


Stxce the appearance of the Waverly Novels, no work 
of fiction seems to have seized on the public mind like 
**Jane Eyre.”” The genius which has effected such an 
impression is undeniable, and is acknowledged by those 
who offer the strongest objections to the authoress’s pro- 
ductions. 

Mrs. Gaskell, herself a writer of great ability, and of 
much sounder mental conformation than Charlotte Bronté, 
has lately given us the life of her unhappy friend. From 
this, we will give our readers a short abstract, referring 
those who desire fuller information to the volumes of the 
Biography. The short notice of this in the July number 
was hardly sufficient to satisfy the readers of our Book. 

The parents of Miss Bronté were unfortunately constl- 
tuted, her mother being of a feeble frame, and dying of a 
cancer, at the age of thirty-eight, about nine years after 
her marriage. The father appears to have been of great 
bodily strength and endurance, but of strangely morbid 
mind, and a nervous excitability almost amounting to 
madness. This mental condition, morbid melancholy and 
excitability, was transmitted to his children. 

The Reverend Patrick Bronté was born in Ireland, about 
i777. He is now eighty years old. His superior intellect 
and ambitious perseverance enabled him to rise from the 
condition of a laboring farmer’s son in Ireland to that of 
a Village rector in England. It is truly wonderful to trace 
the gtrong, steady, successful efforts of the Irish youth, not 
wer 8 enter college till he was twenty-five, and yet never 
yielding one step of his progress, but manfully struggling 
on till his aim was attained. 

All this was very laudable. The vigorous mind of Mr. 
Bronté, which seems never to have failed him, commands 
our interest, and deserves our respect. Still, we must say 
it—the truth compels it—a more selfish, disagreeable, 
opinionated, and impracticable family man has seldom 
been described. Weare told that he fired off pistols many 
times, in rapid succession, in order to calm, by this ma- 
terial explosion, his own violent fits of temper ; and, with 
no object in view that we can comprehend, except to be 
disagreeable and troublesome, he would ‘chop the chairs 
in pieces.” As a sample of what he did, we are told, 
among other strange doings, that he burned the hearth- 
rug to cause an unpleasant smell. 

His wife, to whom, it is but justice to him to record, he 
Was personally kind, left him six children, the youngest 
buat a few months old, the eldest about eight years. Five 
of these were daughters. The one son proved a sad legacy 
to his father. Yet, as we examine the family history, we 
are led to the unavoidable conclusion that the father’s cul- 
pable neglect of the conduct and companions of his son 
was the cause of the son’s undoing. 

In truth, the selfishness of the Reverend Mr. Bronté 
seems to have been so complete that, if he could be undis- 
turbed in his study, and take his meals in his own room, 
he willingly left his children to their own devices. He 
did not love children; he could not be tender; it was not 
in his nature. The subject in which he appears to have 
taken most interest in teaching his daughters, little girls 
from eleven years old to six, was politics. He was a high 
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Tory, as an Irish Episcopalian would naturally be. His 
idol of popular worship was the Duke of Wellington. 

The children of Mr. Bronté were, from their infancy, 
trained in these opinions ; and to the newspapers, which 
he permitted them to read freely, they owed much of the 
premature intelligence they possessed. Of their health, 
he seems, from first to last, to have been utterly careless, 
never regarding the unhealthiness of the house in the 
graveyard where he lived, nor the school to which he sent 
his little girls, and never attending to their comfort, but 
always interfering to their injury in their diet and dress. 
Indeed, he confined his children entirely to vegetable food 
in that cold, bleak region of Yorkshire; and their clothing 
was purposely light and thin, so as to make them hardy, 
as he reasoned. 

The consequence of such treatment was a miserable 
family of children, or rather of children made miserable 
by injudicious training. Intellectually, they were highly 
But these gifts were, with one exception, rendered 
useless or injurious. 

The only son, Barnwell Bronté, neglected in boyhood, 
and allowed to spend his time, the precious age between 
fifteen and twenty-one, in the village tavern, drinking and 
talking with any chance company at the inn, became a 
miserable, vicious object, the scourge of his unfortunate 
sisters, and his father too. He ended his useless and 
wretched life a victim of delirium tremens, and a shameful 
intrigue with a married woman. Yet we are told that 
this young man was gifted by nature with brilliant talents 


gifted. 


and great personal beauty. 

The two eldest daughters died in childhood from neglect 
at home, and ill treatment at a school where the locality 
was unhealthy, and the food unwholesome. 

The other three daughters, known to the public, by their 
writings, as Currer, Ellis, and Acton Bell, seem to have 
led lives as sad as it was possible for young persons, re- 
moved from pressing want, to undergo. In a dismal, 
damp, unhealthy country parsonage, surrounded on three 
sides by a graveyard, heaped up above the natural height 
of the ground by the accumulated dead of hundreds of 
years, without society or amusement, these girls, of melan- 
choly temperament, saw their youth wither, and their 
talents waste. 

At nine o’clock in the evening, the house was locked up, 
the candles put out; and these quick young spirits were 
obliged to spend the long, cold winter evenings with 
scanty fire, pacing up and down the room like caged crea- 
tures of the forest, feeding their imaginations with the 
wildest fancies, and shivering with strange superstitions, 
as well as with actual cold. 

One by one, they dropped into the grave that must have 
seemed ever opened before them. Their sad lives were 
made still more miserable by the raging headaches and 
wasting fevers that seemed their natural inheritance. 

The most interesting of the family, the healthiest in 
mind and body, was Charlotte. Emily we can only con- 
sider with pain. Mrs. Gaskell, from friendship to Char- 
lotte, attempts to present something agreeable or noble in 
Emily’s character, but we think she fails. Her conduct, 
during her last illness, is positively revolting. It is what we 
might expect from the authoress of ‘“‘ Wuthering Heights,” 
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Anne appears to have had an affectionate heart, and was ; domestic comforts; while Mr. Nicols assisted him in his 


the most amiable of the family, though not so marked in 
eharacter or abilities as the others. 

Charlotte, best known and most deserving of all of the 
race, was born in 1816. At eight years old, she was sent 
to the school she describes in ‘“‘ Jane Eyre.” Scanty, dis- 
agreeable food and bad air developed the seeds of disease, 
which these poor children had had impressed into their 
constitutions, by their vegetable diet and injudicious treat- 
ment, from infancy. 

Charlotte remained but one year at this school. If she 
had entered it with a good constitution, she would, proba- 
bly, have surmounted the evils there. As it was, she 
became the victim of ill health and unhappy nervous 
irritations. 

It is worthy of notice that Charlotte was not consump- 
tive, as her sisters were. She appears to have partaken 
somew hat of her father’s constitution, and, if she had been 
brought up with tolerable attention to the laws of health, 
might have enjoyed a comfortable and iong life. After 
Miss Bronté had remained at home some time, she was 
sent to another school, Miss Wooler’s. This lady was an 
excellent and judicious teacher, who continued a warm 
and affectionate friend to Miss Bronté as long as she lived. 
At this school, Miss Bronté formed several friendships, real 
friendships, which never failed her, but were among the 
chief comforts of her life. 

On her return to the gloomy parsonage, she entered 
upon a monotonous life, occupied by household work, 
scribbling stories for her own and her sisters’ amusement, 
aad corresponding with her school friends. 

After some years, & small sum, obtained from an aunt, 
enabled her and her sister Emily to go to Brussels, to a 
boarding-school, where Charlotte acquired the French lan- 
guage in great perfection, besides greatly improving herself 
in other literary pursuits. 

On their return to England, they had a strong desire to 
open a boarding-school ; but that being found impractica- 
de, they severally resorted to the employment of govern- 
esses. Anne gives her experience in her story of ‘‘ Agnes 
Grey. ” 

** Jane Eyre,” Charlotte’s first published work (she had 
previously written ‘“‘The Professor’’) appeared in 1847, 
and soon made its authoress celebrated. It was followed 
by “Shirley,” which is a very exact description of the 
manners and ways of her Yorkshire neighbors. Then 
followed “‘ Villette,” founded on her Brussels experience. 

The authorship of these books brought Miss Bronté into 
great notice. She was visited by many literary celebri- 
ties, and her society courted by some people of distine 
tion. These new acquaintances scem to have afforded her 
some pleasure; but the melancholy temperament under 
which sho suffered, heightened by the sorrow of losing her 
two sisters within a few months of each other, tinged all 
her enjoyments with gloom. A morbid shyness, which 
appeared in the presence of strangers, very much dimin- 
ished the enjoyment which advantages of genius such as 
she possessed might have given her. 

Mr. Nicols, her father’s curate, had been her admirer for 
many years, but for a long time met with no encourage- 
ment, At last, Miss Bronté responded to his feelings, 
when her father, we are not told why, made objections. 
Mias Bronté yielded her wishes to her father’s, and dis- 
missed her lover. 

After the lapse of about a year, Mr. Bronté consented ; 
and Charlotte was married, June 11, 1854, at the age of 
thirty-eight. 

She continued to reside with her father, attending to his 


clerical functions. Mr. Bronté seems to have been sound 
in his religious faith, and strict in all religious observances 
His mistakes in the training of his children were great, 
and the results sad; but he appears to have been blinded 
by his strong prejudices and wayward whims. 

The marriage of Charlotte Bronté was happy. A few 
brief months she enjoyed a brighter domestic fate than had 
ever before marked her lot, for she was deeply and dearly 
beloved by her husband. 

It was soon terminated, this gleam of earth’s sunshine 
to Charlotte Bronté. She died March, 1855, aged thirty- 
nine years, less than a year after her marriage. 

Mrs. Gaskell’s Biography of the author of ‘‘ Jane Eyre”’ 
will be widely read in our country. Its intrinsic merits 
deserve this; besides, a grateful curiosity about those 
whose genius has entertained us stimulates us to learn how 
they have lived and how they died. We do not, therefore. 
like to notice this work without remarking on the un- 
healthy tone communicated by the subject. 

This family occupied a respectable position in the world 
Though far from affluent, they were by no means needy. 
Nature had endowed them with uncommon abilities. So 
far from being ill treated by the world, they never were 
without kind and substantial friends. 

But the unhealthy moral conformation of both father 
and children is undeniable. Each one acted on the others, 
and rendered it impossible for them to be comfortable 
themselves, or the agents of comfort to others. 

At Brussels, for instance, where Charlotte and Emily 
were treated with paternal kindness (Charlotte with the 
tenderest consideration) by M. Héger, the gentleman at 
whose house they resided, while the advantages afforde: 
them were more than they had any right to expect, yet 
there was ever on their part a withdrawal, a determina- 
tion not to be happy, that hindered them from enjoying 
society or amusement of any kind. A similar state of 
repulsiveness occurred continually in other places and at 
other times. 

A more striking moral could not be pictured by any 
fiction than the sorrowful history of this gifted family con- 
veys. Indulging unsocial eccentricities of life, cherishing 
sick fancies and nervous feelings, they overlooked the 
necessary care of their own health (see Miss Bronté’s, or 
Mrs. Nicols’s, long walk in their shoes, page 264, second 
volume, which seems to have sealed her fate); and they 
neglected the cultivation of that cheerfulness and hopeful 
ness Which every Christian should feel bound, in duty to 
others, if not for his or her own happiness, to strive for 

From the great duties of life, these young women did not 
swerve. They suffered like martyrs; but they did not 
try to make themselves amiable. So their lives, though 
full of nobleness, were unhappy, and are most painful to 
contemplate. 

There axe few tragedies so sad as this “‘ Life of Charlotte 
Bronté.”” 





Tue following spirited sketch, from our favorite corre- 
spondent of the West, Ettie Elion, is a gem of its kind. 


**MUSHROOM ARISTOCRACY.’”’ 

Yes, that’s the very name, Fanny. You've hit it this 
time; but, if you would see them in all their Juxuriance, 
you should come to the West. You should see the Scran- 
tons in their splendid house in Wabash Avenue, brought 
into existence by a “warm shower’ of gold which fell last 
night. And then you should turn over the leaf, and look 
upon their picture before the shower. 
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Why, that foppish-looking gentleman, with the fancy 
moustache, and the gold-headed cane protruding from 
nnder his arm, the one who walks so exquisitely, and has 
such a decidedly aristocratic toss of the head, used to be 
Ben Scranton! Although he is now the proprietor of that 
great stone mansion, with such a magnificent marble front, 
he is the identical Ben who used to live in a low-roofed 
shanty down on Water Street. His mother was the 
woman who projected the plan of putting out that board, 
on the left-hand side of the door, with the words, ‘‘ Wash- 
ing and Ironing done here,” inscribed upon it with red 
chalk. And Ben, the dear boy, used to carry bundles of 
clothes back wards and forwards to the different individuals 
who patronized the old lady. And when he grew a little 
older, he used to get small jobs, of the boats which lay in 
the river there, in the way of scrubbing decks, &c. But 
by and by, he became a young man ; and then he donned 
a slouched hat upon one side of his head, put his hands 
into his pockets, and marched into business, in the way of 
selling cakes and tobacco, pison whiskey (excuse me; I 
mean pies and whiskey), in a seven by six grocery on the 
bank of the river. 

All this time, Ben never thought of being rich, or, at 
least, what we'd call rich. But, one day»he was called 
in to see his father, who had been sick fora long time. 
And the old man took him by the hand, and said: “ Ben- 
jamin, I’m goin’ to die; I feel it here.” And he laid his 
trembling hand upon his heart. “You've allers bin a 
purty good boy; and I ain’t afeared but you'll take good 
eare 0’ your mother. So I'll give up the papers to you; 
and you must see that she allers has a home out o’ that 
piece o’ land.” The big tears blinded the eyes of the 
** good boy ;” and he took out his bandanna to wipe them 
away. The old man continued: “It ain't but a little— 
only twenty acres, and a quite a piece out o’ town ; but, if 
I could o’ raked enough together to o’ got a house up, 
*twould o’ made us a better home than this. Be savin’, 
Ben ; and maybe some time you can get up a shanty ’t will 
be as good as this, and save payin’ rent. I’ve allers had 
a hard row; but the worst is over now. I shall soon be 
‘where the weary are at rest,’ the plaee the preacher told 
about the last time I went to meetin’. God bless you, 
boy!” And his voice faltered. 

The old man died; and that death-scene was as sad and 
solemn, to those who witnessed it, as if they had known, 
at the time, that they were worth their thousands. 

Old Mr. Scranton had purchased, with his hard-earned 
twenty-five dollars, this “‘ quarter of an eighty,’’ several 
years before, when he little thought that it was to be in 
the immediate vicinity of one of those great cities of the 
West, which have sprung up and spread their dominion, 
fur and wide, almost in a night. And, while many a poor 
man slept, an unseen cornucopia was being emptied at his 
feet. 

* * * 7 * * * 

And then down on Franklin Street there used to be a 
little whitewashed tenement, with ‘ Boarding’ painted 
upon a piece of tin, and hung out at the front door. That 
house was kept by the Widow Stevens; and that little 
barefooted Miss, with the light, uncombed hair, and torn 
checked apron, whose height and figure indicate that she 
has seen about twelve barefooted summers, is the Widow's 
** oldest gal.” 

There are two or three children younger; but the mar- 
keting always fell upon “ Libby ;” and she used generally 
to go to Ben's grocery, for, now and then, he was so 
generous as to give her a stick of molasses-candy, free of 
charge, for he liked her custom, not so much for the great 
amount of money it brought him, as because he liked to 
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look into those pale blue eyes, in their white settings. 
Every eye hath its charm for some one. 

By and by, “‘ Libby” grew to be a woman; and she put 
on shoes, and dressed with considerable taste. Her hair 
was pronounced “ flaxen ringlets ;” and by some she was 
considered quite a belle. 

I will not tarry here to tell all that love-story about how 
the exquisite Walter Ray told her that he “loved her, and 
her only,” and how she gave her heart to him. But, 
while she was planning her bridal costume, he, wicked 
fellow, slipped away down East, and married the girl to 
whom he was betrothed before Libby ever saw him. Sco 
goes the world! How can man make upa face to talk 
about woman’s inconstancy ? 

But Miss Stevens didn’t die for that. Oh, no! she went 
on smiling, and sighing, and flirting as before, till, after a 
while, reports were current that she was to be the bride 
of one of the wealthiest men in the city, the owner of the 
South Addition, whose twenty acres of land are worth 
almost the money it would take to cover them. 

Does he wear a slouched hat now? Oh, no! He's a 
banker; and he dresses as bankers dress. 

I wonder if they ever meditate upon their early days— 
wonder if Mrs. B. 8. Scranton had any visions of the past, 
last night, when she ordered that little beggar girl out of 
doors, whom the cook was regaling in the kitchen with a 
bit of cold meat and a piece of dry bread, muttering, as 
she shut the door after her: “‘We don’t know anything 
about these poor people.” 

Well, I'd like to know what we know about the rich 
ones. 





WHAT WOMEN ARE DOING. 


‘Some things can be done as well as others’ was the 
theory of Sam Patch; but he, with all his daring, did not 
advance the idea that all things could be done by every- 
body. 

Women can do many things, do them well, if they will 
be patient and persevering. Still, there are some sorts of 
this world’s work which they had better not attempt. 

** Women can navigate ships,” says Miss Margaret Jul- 
ler. Possibly, the feat has been done by the aid of good 
men on board. But could they build ships? We do not 
advise them to try. Let the men do the hard, material 
labor, and have control over the outward management of 
the machinery of material improvement. Women should 
minister to the heart, soul, mind, and health of society ; 
and in this ministration we include the knowledge of 
medicine, as well as that of nursing, in all its phases, from 
that of living infancy to doting and dying old age. So we 
are glad to see that the ladies of the City of New York are 
leading the way in the care of the sick and helpless. We 
shall notice some of these prominent modes of doing good ; 
and first, 


Tas Norsery aNd CurLp’s Hospirat op New Yorr.— 
The corner-stone of an edifice, designed for this society, was 
lately laid by Mrs. Cornelius Du Bois, First Directress, 
assisted by Doctor Anthon. Its history is more honorable 
to the ladies who have originated this angelic charity, 
than though they had discovered perpetual motion, or 
navigated the Polar Sea, two things which men have 
hitherto failed to do. The story is thus briefly told :— 

“On the 5th of February, 1554, two ladies of this city 
were conversing about the great suffering among the poor. 
One of them, who had long been a manager of the ‘ Marion 
Street Lying-in Asylum,’ spoke of the miseries of infants, 
of their neglect, and of the suffering mothers whose poverty 
forced them to give the nourishment intended for their 
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own infants to the children of the rich. She told the fol- 
lowing story: A well-known sick nurse called, the eve- 
ning before, to see a lady whom she had attended, and, 
while looking at her infant, was surprised to find the nurse 
in tears. On expressing her wonder that one so sur- 
rounded with every comfort should grieve, the poor nurse 
replied: ‘It is just that makes me cry; for see what a 
good bed, good meals, and comfortable fire I have, while 
my own dear child may be starving or freezing.’ On being 
asked why she did not see to it, she replied: ‘I have pro- 
mised the lady with whom I live never to do so as long as 
Iam nursing her child; and I have extra wages on that 
account.’ Extreme poverty had indaced her to make this 
promise. The nurse, a true woman, volunteered to go 
and see her child, and, hastily taking the address, went, 
at night time, to a small, dirty basement room, where she 
found a sick woman lying on a miserable bed, who, on 
being asked fur ‘the baby,’ said: ‘My baby died yester- 
day of smallpox.’ ‘And where is the nurse baby ?’ asked 
the visitor. ‘Oh, if it’s that you want, here it is!’ said 
the woman, leaning over, and drawing from under her bed 
a basket of soiled clothes, among which lay the child, 
whose mother might well weep for its utter wretchedness, 
neglect, and danger. The visitor stripped every rag from 
its little squalid body, wrapped it in ber own shawl, took 
it to her own home, bathed and dressed it, sent for a phy- 
sician, and had it vaccinated that same night: and, by the 
blessing of God, the child was saved from the loathsome 
disease to which it had been exposed, and from that death 
which was most certainly at hand. To this child, the 
present ‘ Nursery and Child’s Hospital’ owes its origin and 
success, for this story was told to one who had been blessed 
with many children of her own—who bad known the care 
they required, even when in good health—who had 
watched the sick-beds, and closed the eyes of many who 
had been taken to happier homes. And this sad story 
awakened in that true woman’s bosom a chord which can 
never cease to vibrate while the infant needs a home, or 
there are sick children who claim her careand sympathy.” 

And now the Society has received a grant of $10,000 from 
the State, and six lots from the City Government. No 
doubt of its success; it must be sustained. In the three 
years it has been in operation, the Hospital has received 
over five hundred women and children. 


A Hosprrat ror Women anv CHILpReN has also been 
established by Drs. Elizabeth Blackwell, Drs. Maria Zakr- 
zewska, and Drs. Emily Blackwell. This Hospital is to 
be connected with “‘A Practical School of Medicine for 
Ladies.”” The managers say: ‘“‘The great want which is 
felt at the present time by women, who desire to follow 
the profession of medicine, is the opportunity of studying 
by the bedside of the sick ; for the hospitals are all closed 
to them ; and yet hospital instruction is as indispensable 
to the student of medicine as the musical instrument to the 
musician. 

“This Hospital, while it furnishes an opportunity for the 
thorough training of medical students, is designed to meet 
another want, not supplied by hospitals generally, viz: an 
earnest religious influence on the patients. The principle 
on which it will be founded is that of a Christian charity 
for the sick poor. Scientific instruction will always be 
subordinate to the welfare of the patient ; each individual, 
no matter how degraded, being regarded as a human soul, 
as well asa body. The instrument mainly relied on to 
influence the patients will bea body of carefully trained 
aurses, free from sectarian prejudice, bat imbued with 
nose great principles of truth which form a Christian life. 

Private rooms will be reserved in the institution, where 
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ladies of limited means may be admitted for a very mode- 
rate charge. Such a provision is much needed by a mul- 
titude of refined women who are suffering for want of 
medical aid, which they are unable to pay for. 

‘New York is chosen as the seat of this institution, be- 
cause it presents peculiar advantages for the organization 
of a fine hospital; and, regarding it as the great medical 
centre for women, it is hoped that all parts of the country 
will aid in founding and supporting an institution whose 
benefits will be shared by all.”’ 

Drs. Elizabeth Blackwell is one of the most learned phy- 
sicians of her sex. The enterprise in which she is now 
engaged deserves the support of women in every part of 
our land. 


THe WomAn’s Prison Discrpiive Socrsty axD Home.— 
At the head of this most Christian charity, we find the 
name of Miss Catherine M. Sedgwick; and other ladies, 
distinguished for their philanthropy as well as talents, 
are associated in the good work. The object is thus ex- 
plained: ‘‘The Home is an asylum for female prisoners 
after they have finished the term of prison service to which 
they are sentenced by our municipal courts. They are an 
outlawed class of people, without character, hope, expecta- 
tion, or prospect in the world; for the most part, without 
friends, without relatives, without home, or the means of 
obtaining a home. They are emphatically alone in the 
wide world; and, if not rescued by the hand of charity, 
they slink away into garrets and cellars, dens and holes, 
surrounded by ever-thickening temptations, and sinking 
into ever-deepening degradation.” 

The society is now seeking to raise funds; and Mrs. C 
Randolph Stone, well and widely known for her philan- 
thropic zeal, is aiding the cause. The following tribute tu 
her merits is from the pen of one who knows and appre- 


ciates her services :— 


SONNET. 
(To Mrs. ——.) 


CrrisTIAyn in all that even Christ could crave, 
Redeemed through him whilst dwelling yet on earth, 
And, though incarnate, born of a new birth, 

Nursed by the Word of Love, thy spirit brave 
Deems none too low to rescue from the dearth 

Of guilty passion and of wayward mind, 

Leading to wo and hatred of mankind. 
Philanthropist, thy mission still maintain, 

Healing the wounded hearts of those who mourn, 

Sealing with love the broken spirit torn, 

Trampled, and crushed, and writhing in its pain! 
Oh, may the Power that gave thee holy grace 
Never forsake thee, and thy dwelling-place 

Eternal be in glory ‘neath Christ's reign! 


Lrverary PatiaNtnropy.—The province of the literary 
philanthropist is clear—to circulate widely, under every 
shape, elements of truth—to strengthen the bands of so 
ciety by instruction—and to cement national union by 
social and domestic recreation. The love of families, 
engendered by this potent, bat quiet influence, extends 
and evolves itself into patriotism, and a correct sense of 
social and political freedom, grounded on the only safe 
basis—discipline of mind. 





ApoLoeve.—What fitter apologue to the conscience than 
this imaginative line: 


‘The spirit-walks of every day deceased."’ 
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THE LADIES’ MOUNT VERNON ASSOCIATION. 


“Tux collections in six counties of North Carolina for the 
purchase of Mount Vernon already amount to $1662 66, all 
of which is deposited in the Bank of Cape Fear.” 

Mr. Everetr’s oration has already netted $25,000, to be 
devoted to the purchase of the Mount Vernon estate. 

Thus our readers see that the good and patriotic cause is 
moving on. The following names are added to the list of 
members who are registered in the Lady’s Book :— 


Honorable Richard Rush, Philadelphia, #1 
Mr. Francis T. Holt, North Point, Missouri, 1 
Miss Julia H. Hamilton, Lewisburg, Arkansas, 1 





To CorresponpEeNts.—The following articles are ac- 
cepted: “The Pioneers’—‘‘My Hawk’’—‘‘The Future 
Home’’--"‘ Twilight Dreams”—‘‘ The Wild Rose’’—*‘ The 
Faded Flower”—“ A Parting Lay”—‘‘ The Spirit Bird’ — 
** Hill-Side Treasures’’—‘‘ Midnight’’—and “‘ Stanzas.” 

The following are declined: “ Sleep’’—*‘ Silent Voices” — 
“The Wood Lark”—‘‘ What is Love?’”—“I’m Proud of 
thee’’—*‘ Invocation to an Absent Brother’’—‘ Stanzas’’"— 
for our crowded 


**Diseovery of the Pacific’ (too long 
pages)—‘‘The Infant’s Grave’’—‘‘ Floy Holmes’’—“ The 
Erring One’’—‘‘ Departed Hopes’ — ‘‘ Children’ —‘“ Our 
(good; but 
(too late. 
hast been 


’ 


Miniature Cottage’’—‘‘ Lines for an Album’ 
the theme is worn out)—* Song’’—“ August” 
Our August number was in type)—‘‘Thou 
Lovély"—*“ Our Little Sunbeams”’ (pretty; but we have 
no room)—‘“ Thoughts of a Student’”—* Grief’—*“ Books 
and Reading”—and “‘ An Old Story.” 





re ‘ 4] { , 
Hiterarp Hotices, 

Booxs BY Matt.—Now that the postage on printed mat- 
ter is so low, we offer our services to procure for our 
subscribers or others any of the books that we notice. In- 
formation touching books will be cheerfully given by 
inclosing a stamp to pay return postage. 

When ordering a book, please mention the name of the 
publisher. 


From Biancnarp & Lra, Philadelphia :— 

A MANUAL OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY: With a Map 
Showing the Retreat of the 10,000 Greeks under Xenophon. 
By Dr. Leonhard Schmitz, F. R. 8. E., author of “‘ A Manual 
of Ancient History,” etc. Without being as minute in its 
details as the voluminous encyclopedias of Dr. Smith and 
others, this “little work,”’ as the author modestly terms 
it, presents, in a condensed and attractive form, all the 
geographical and ethnological information really necessary 
for the student in reading understandingly and with profit 
the Greek and Latin classics, whether in the department 
of poetry or in thatof history. The want of a compact yet 
satisfactory volume of this character has certainly been 
felt, but is, in our opinion, fully supplied by the publica- 
tion before us. Price $1 00. 


From J. B. Lrpprxcott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

SLAVERY ORDAINED OF GOD. By Rev. Fred. A. 
Ross, D. D., Pastor of the Presbyterian Church, Huntsville, 
Alabama. The author of this collection of addresses and 
essays, which are devoted to the demonstration of the idea 
that slavery is part of the government divinely ordained in 
certain conditions of fallen mankind, presents it ‘to the 
men, Nerth and South, who honor the word of God, and 
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love their country,”’ in order “‘to maintain harmony 
among Christians, and to secure the integrity of the union 
of this great people.”” Whatever may be our individual 
opinion as to the position which the Rev. Doctor has as- 
sumed, we cannot but sincerely hope that the pious and 
patriotic objects of his labors may meet with abundant 
success. Price $1 00. 

CHIEF OF THE PILGRIMS; or, The Life and Time 
of William Brewster, ruling Elder of the Pilgrim Com- 
pany that founded New Plymouth, the Parent Colony of 
New England, in 1620. By the Rev. Ashbel Steele, A. M. 
Washington City, D.C. Illustrated with five steel and 
four other engravings. This is a most valuable and sea- 
sonable addition to the biographie history of our country. 
Elder William Brewster, the subject of the narrative, was, 
we are informed, the most eminent person in that import 
ant movement, which, through the instrumentality of the 
little party of Plymouth Pilgrims, finally resulted in the 
planting, upon the shores of the New World, of those seedg 
of civil and religious liberty, which in our day and gene- 
ration have brought forth such good fruit. If that honor 
is to be given to any single person, he must be regarded as 
the Father of New England. The life of the person deemed 
worthy of so proud a title could not have been otherwise 
than one of stirring interest, if we consider the distinguished 
character of the men, and the importance of the movements 
and events with which it was connected. That such was 
the fact will readily be acknowledged, after a perusal of 
the classic pages of the volume under notice. As to the 
spirit in which the author has executed his task, we can- 
not better express our opinion than by stating, in his own 
words, that he “‘ has felt and acted upon the principle that, 
to bring out the individual character truly and impartially, 
he must lay aside prejudice if he had any; must enter 
understandingly into the views of the person or persons 
concerned ; must examine candidly their honestly declared 
motives ; must, as far as practicable, place himself in the 
scenes, and sympathize with them in the trials and suffer- 
ings which they passed through, whatever he may think 
of some of their opinions.” This very proper idea of the 
requirements of the biographer, Mr. Steele has, according 
to our view of his work, carried out with extreme faithful- 
ness to his declared intentions, Price $2 50. 


« From H. Cowrsrtrnwait & Co., Philadelphia :— 

A BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY: Comprising a Sum- 
mary Account of the Lives of the Most Distinguished Per- 
sons of all Ages, Nations, and Professions ; including 
more than two thousand articles of American Biography. 
By the Rev. John L. Blake, D.D. We are rejoiced to see 
that this work, so interesting and valuable for the research 
it displays, and the extent of ground it covers, both in time 
and space, has reached its thirteenth edition. Its popu- 
larity is well deserved, and has been faithfully earned by 
the patient labors of the author. The lives of more than 
twelve thousand persons who have distinguished them- 
selves in any pursuit are here chronicled, and indeed when 
we turn over its pages it seems impossible that any person, 


eminent in any way, should have been passed over. It is 
an invaluable work. Price $5 00. 

From T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia :— 

THE STEWARD: A Romance of Real Life. By Henry 


Cockton, author of “ oe ete. etc. Those who 
have read the previous Wo: author of this romance 
need searcely be informed that it is a story of exciting in- 
terest, brilliantly, yet simply and naturally told. Price 
50 cents. . 
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From D. Appteron & Co., New York, through T. B. the very excellent intention of proving to us that even in 
5 


Pererson, Philadelphia :— 

APPLETON’S ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOK OF AME- 
RICAN TRAVEL: A Full and Reliable Guide, by Rail- 
way, Steamboat, and Stage, to the (ities, Towns, Water- 
Jalls, Battle-fields, Mowntains, Rivers, Lakes, Hunting 
and Fishing Grounds, Watering-Places, Summer Re- 
sorts, and all Seenes and Objects of importance and in- 
terest in the United States and British Provinces. By T. 
Addison Richards. With careful maps of all parts of the 
country, and pictures of famous places and scenes from 
original drawings by the author and other artists. This, 
as will readily be perceived by the title, which we have 
given in full, is a book not only of practical value to the 
traveller and tourist, but of interest, instruction, and en- 
tertainment to persons whose journeys do not extend much 
further than around their rooms. Great pains appear to 
have been taken to render the work as correct as possible, 
and, as a general thing, its facts and figures, we are of 
opinion, may be confidently relied upon. Price $2 00. 

From Sanpory, Carrer, Baztn, & Co., Boston, through 
T. B. Pererson, Philadelphia :-- 

FESTUS. A Poem. By Philip James Bailey. A neat 
and elegant edition, in the compact blue and gold style 
now so deservedly popular, of a work the classic nature 
of whose reputation precludes the necessity of any extended 
notice. Price 75 cents, 


From Dersy & Jackson, New York, and H. W. Dexsy, 
& Co., Cincinnati, through T. B. Pererson, Philadel- 
phia:— 

THE PHANT , IN SEARCH OF A 
FATHER. THE PO , 1e8e 
fear volumes constitute a port é new and uniform 
edition of Captain Marryat’s works, now in course of pab- 
lication by the enterprising firm of Derby & Jackson. 
Neatly printed, compactly bound, and convenient in size, 
they cannot but find the highest favor of those who ad- 
mire the peculiar merits of their author, and, as standards 
in their class, they should occupy a prominent place in 
every well-selected library of fiction. Price $1 00 each. 







From Harper & Brorner, New York, through Parry 
& McMittay, Philadelphia :— 

THE OLYNTHIAC AND OTHER PUBLIC ORATIONS 
OF DEMOSTHENES. THE ORATIONS OF DEMOS- 
THENES ON THE CROWN AND ON THE EMBASSY. 
Translated, with Notes, &c., by Charles Ranp Kennedy. 
We have here two more volumes of “ Harper’s Classical 
Library,” embracing most of the masterpieces of the great- 
est orator the world has produced. Price 75 cents per 
volume. 

THE ROMANY RYE: A Sequel to “‘ Lavengro.” By 
George Borrow, author of ‘‘ The Bible in Spain,” ete. ete. 
Thongh without intricacy of plot, and almost destitute of 
what is called thrilling interest, this eccentric production 
of a somewhat eccentric genius will nevertheless take a 
strong hold upon the reader’s fancy, on account of the 
naturalness of its descriptions of life and manners, the sin- 
gularity of the characters it introduces, and the quaintness 
and vigor of its wit, hamor, and wisdom, Asa matter of 
course, the hero of the story, who is a sort of vagrant phi- 
losopher and linguist, exhibits a decided propensity to 
consort with gypsies, horse-jockeys, and “low company” 
generally. This, however, does not prevent him from 
being quite a respectable young man, who, though he may 
make us acquainted with persons of doubtful reputation or 
vulgar habits, still does so in a very genteel way, and with 
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“low company” there is to be found much true human 
feeling and sound practical sense. Price 50 cents. 

TENT LI*E IN THE HOLY LAND. By William C. 
Prime, author of ‘‘ Boat Life in Egypt and Nubia,”’ ete. etc. 
Many excellent books of travel through the Holy Land 
have been published, yet for the Christian reader the sub- 
ject matter of such works, even though it should lack no- 
velty, will always render them interesting. The present 
volume is, in our opinion, one of the best of its class. The 
style is easy, and the narrative is a lively and attractive 
combination of much that is useful and instructive, in re- 
gard to the past associations and present condition of Pales- 
tine, with the exciting and romantic adventures and inci- 
dents of an oriental tour performed in true oriental fashion. 
The letter-press is suitably illustrated by numerous finely 
executed wood engravings of scenes and places celebrated 
in connection with the sacred writings. Price $1 25. 

LEONORA D’ORCO. A Novel. By G. P. R. James, 
Esq. The admirers of Mr. James will find this a story 
written in the best style of their favorite. Price 50 cents. 

THE PROFESSOR. A Tale. By Currer Bell, author of 
“Jane Eyre,” ‘“‘Shirley,” etc. etc. This is one of the 
earlier productions of the authoress of those strikingly 
original and widely popular works of fiction, ‘‘ Shirley” 
and “‘ Jane Eyre,” before both of which it was written, but 
not published. Though some of the materials made use of 
in it may be found incorporated in the novel of “* Yj ad 
the two stories are in most respects unlike. et 
guishing marks of genius which characterize the other 
efforts of ‘‘Currer Bell,” are deeply impressed upon the 
pages of the work under notice, and, though it may not 
add to, it certainly will not detract from the reputation of 


its authoress. Price 75 cents. 
. costim . 






. Containing a Visit te the 
Virginian Canaan, and the Adventures of Porte Crayon 
and his Cousins. Illustrated from Drawings by Porte 
Crayon. This is a truly elegant volume in appearance, 
and an exceedingly interesting one in the character of its 
contents. The ‘Virginian Canaan,” the narrative of an 
excursion to whic ated in the first fifty 
pages of the book, is a tract of country, in Randolph 
Cotinty, Virginia, ‘containing from seven to nine hundred 
square miles, entirely uninhabited, and so inaccessible that 
it has rarely been penetrated even by the most adventur- 
ous.”’ As a matter of course, the party engaged in the ex- 
ploration of this wilderness region, “filled with bears, 
panthers, impassable laurel-brakes, and dangerous preci- 
pices,” witness many strange sights, and encounter many 
queer incidents, to the illustration of which some of their 
number have spiritedly employed both pen and pencil. 
The main portion of the volume, however, is made up of 
the adventures of Peter Crayon and his gentle cousins 
during sundry gypsy-like excursions to some of the great 
natural curiosities of Virginia, among which we may enu- 
merate Weyer’s Cave, the Natural Bridge, and the Peaks 
of Otter. The reader, consequently, will find, along with 
much light, spicy, and extremely pleasant matter for sum- 
mer perusal, a vast deal of topographic information not 
easily to be obtained inany other work. The illustrations, 
one hundred and thirty-eight in number, embrace a great 
variety of subjects, and are perfect gems in their way. 
Price $2 50. 

From M. W. Dopp, New York, through Wm. 8. & A. 
Maxrtien. Philadelphia :— 

MARRIAGE AS IT IS AND AS IT SHOULD BE. By 
Rev. John Bayley, of the Virginia Annual Conference, au- 
thor of ‘‘ Confessions of a Converted Infidel,”’ ete. etc. This 
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is a very excellent little treatise, handling the important 
topic which it discusses in an eminently philosophic and 
Christian spirit. Married people, as well as those who 
contemplate marriage, will do well to make themselves 
practically acquainted with the lessons of virtue which it 
inculeates, as the only sure foundatioa of connubial hap- 
piness. Price 75 ceuts. 

FASHIONABLE AMUSEMENTS. With a Review of 
Rev. Dr. Béllows's Lecture on the Theatre. By Rev. D. 
R. Thomason. We have, in the present volume, the third 
edition, with numerous alterations and additions, of a 
treatise which may be called complete in its kind. That 
portion devoted to the discussion of the good or evil influ- 
ences of the theatre, will probably attract the attention of 
many readers, in view of the excitement recently created 
in the public mind by the bold stand ip favor of the stage, 
which several Christian ministers, distinguished as well 
for piety as for learning, have thought proper to take. 
Those who desire to obtain a fair, dispassionate, and chari- 
table statement of all that can be said on both sides of the 
question, will do well to purchase this little work. Price 
75 cents. 


From Tickyor & Fie.ps, Boston, through W. P. Hazarp, 
Philadelphia :— 

THE DIARY OF AN ENNUYEE. 
author of the “ Characteristics of Women,” 


By Mrs. Jameson, 
ete. This isa 
new edition, in “‘ blue and gold,” of an old and established 
favorite. What a contrast it presents, in its neat typo- 
graphy and elegant binding, to the first edition published 
in this country some tweuty years ago. Price 75 cents. 
SCHOOL DAYS AT RUGBY. By an Old Boy. Though 
ess nglish story, intended for English boys, or 
to revive youthful associations in the minds of English 
men, the school life of Tom Brown, herein commemorated, 
will afford much pleasure and instruction to numerous 
juvenile readers on this side the Atlantic. Asa model of 
pure, unaffected Anglo-Saxon style, we have met but few 


books to be compared to it. Price $1 00. 





Godey's Arm-Chair, 





“Hee. anp Tos” is our engraving for this month; and 
very well has Miss De Forrest illustrated it. Our fashion- 
plate is considered a perfect gem. Another plate of linge- 
rie printed in colors. This feature is peculiar to the Lady's 
Book ; and it will be observed that we give something of 
this kind every month, and not “semi-oceasionally.”” We 
have other very beautiful embellishments yet in store for 


our subscribers. 


We have received a letter from Norwood, Canada West, 
giving notice of another swindler. A fellow calling him- 
self Bishop bas been procuring subscribers for the Book 
He stated that he was employed by a New York 
He is about five feet ten inches high, foppishly 
Again we 


there. 
firm. 
dressed, no whiskers, very impudent address. 
repeat we have no travelling agents. 





, 


‘Your Book is invaluable to me,”’ writes a lady from 
Adair County, Missouri. ‘‘ The music is worth three dol- 
lars a year; the fashions, five dollars; receipts, four dol- 
as much more. I 
and you may rely 





lars; stories and reading in general, 
think it superior to all other magazines ; 


upon my being a subscriber as long as you publish it.” 





Bropie has again favored us with one of his beautiful 


patterns. Brodie is decidedly a genius. 
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A Pisce or IvrormMATion.—It is never too late to get up 
clubs. We can always supply back numbers, as the work 
is stereotyped. Clubs must be for the Lady's Book alone, 
with one exception, and that is “ Arthur’s Home Maga- 
zine.”’ One or more of that work can be introduced ina 
club in place of the Lady’s Book, if desired. 

Our terms are made plain and explicit, so that they may 
be easily understood. We are often asked to throw in an 
extra copy. In no instance can this be done, as our terms 
are so low to clubs that it cannot be afforded. A shop- 
keeper would look amazed if a purchaser should ask him 
to throw in an extra yard because she had purchased 
And yet we are asked to add an extra copy be- 
It cannot be done. 


twelve. 
cause twelve have been ordered. 





E. D. Lone, No. 30 Beekman Street, New York, has sent 
us a copy of Douglas Jerroid’s immortal ‘Caudle Lec- 
tures;’’ and we read them even with more satisfaction 
than when they were first published. What a capital 
work itis! We have also received from him “‘ The King’s 
Cruisers; or, the Rebel and the Rover’—‘‘ Jack London ; 
or, the Outlaw’s Revenge,’’ (price twenty-five cents)— 
‘Louisa Hohburg; or, the Bush Ranger's Rifle’’—and 
“ Lucretia Mirano; or, the Countess and the Page.” We 
recommend to all country dealers Long's establishment. 
He has the largest catalogue of cheap books to be found in 
the Union ; and his terms are very reasonable. 





Tue manufacture of silk, with illustrations, is an article 
that must please most of our lady subscribers who use so 
It is a natural instinct with all to know how 
“Embossed Glass” is another very 
agreeable pastime for ladies. 


much of it. 
an article is made. 


I cannot close without telling you of the very great 
pleasure the Lady’s Book affords us. I am an old sub- 
scriber, and each year find additional reasons for prefer- 
ring yours to any other maygazine—wishing that success 
may attend your future as it has done your past efforts to 
make yourself both useful and agreeable to your conntry- 
women. Mrs. E., Mississippi. 

Mrs. Haue’s Coox-Boox: T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia. 
A new edition of this work has been published, greatly 
enlarged and improved. It now contains five hundred 
and twenty-six pages, and is in every respect not only the 
largest, but the best cook-book published in America. It 
contains more receipts, better and more simply explained ; 
and the ‘* Table of Contents” has been re-arranged—every 
article mentioned separately, and not in classes. At the 
same time that it is the best, it is the cheapest cook-book, 
the price, notwithstanding the enlargement, being only $1, 
at which price we will furnish it, aud pay the postage. 
Every family ought to have a copy. 





Ir always gives us pleasure to answer any inquiry in 
the Book, if the answer is not too long; but the best way 
is to inclose a stamp, as then the answer will be immedi- 
ate: whereas, if answered in the Book, the inquirer may 
not see the reply for three months, as our Book is printed 
We 
have room in our Book, publishing, as we do, 100 pages 


far in advance of date, owing to our immense edition. 


every month, to answer inquiries made by our friends. 





A lady, qualified to instruct in English, French, Music 
upon the piano, various styles of Painting and Drawing, 
Wax Work, and Embroidery, desires a situation in a 
Ladies’ Seminary or Family School. 

Address L. M. N., 41 Sharp Street, Baltimore, Maryland. 
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Craar-Casz.—We had some thought of publishing an 
excellent poetical article upon smoking, but found it too 
long. The burthen of it, however, is, that men will 
smoke, let women say what they please; and so we pub- 
lish a pattern of a cigar-case. 

While upon the subject of cigars, here is a notice from 
the Whitehall Star, that fits in here very well: “This 
book is well worth half its weight in gold. Its rich steel 
plates—its rich colored fashion-plates—its excellent read- 
ing, and all that a lady can wish is found in Godey’s 
Lady's Book. 

**We have always wondered that all the ladies in the 
land do not take this book. We suppose it is this reason : 
their husbands (if they are married, or, if not, their sweet- 
hearts, if they have any) think they cannot afford to take 
it, because it will debar them of the privilege of smoking 
their regular number of ‘ Havanas’ a day, or they must 
Now, we would say to 





~ 


have some large political journal. 
those gentlemen that by far you had better smoke only 
two a day, and thereby save the balance, and subscribe 
for next year’s Lady’s Book. My word for it, there will 
be more smiles, more joy, more peace and comfort in your 
homes than ever was before. There will always be a 
smile for you from both wife and daughter.” 

Our Earty Leotstators.—In the year 1784, the legis- 
lature of Pennsylvania, to abolish a practice then prevail- 
ing, passed the following resolution, after considerable 
opposition: ‘‘That hereafter no member shall come into 
the chamber barefooted, nor eat his bread and cheese on 
the steps of the Capitol.” 


“Lrrtte Dorrrr” is making the fortune of our friend T. 
B. Peterson. e can hardly get them printed fast enough 
for the demand. All the works of Dickens are for sale by 
Peterson. 

A Far West Sanxctcum.—The Kansas correspondent of 
the Richmond Inquirer, in a recent letter to that paper, 
thus describes the sanctum of the editor of the Weekly 
Herald, printed in Leavenworth (Kansas) City, at the time 
he made it a visit :— 

“Tt will not be amiss here to give you a sketch of the 
office as presented to the eye of a stranger from Louisiana: 
A visit to the printing-office afforded a rich treat. On 
entering the first room on the right hand, three law 
‘shingles’ were on the door; on one side was a rich bed— 
French blankets, sheets, table-cloths, shirts, cloaks, and 
rugs all together; on the wall hung hams, maps, venison 
and rich engravings, onions, portraits, and boots; on the 
floor were a side of bacon carved to the bone, corn and 
potatoes, stationery and books; on a nice dressing-case 
stood a wooden tray half full of dongh; while crockery 
oceupied the professional desk. In the room on the left— 
the sanctum—the housewife, cook and editor lived in glo- 
rious unity—one person. He was seated on a stool, with 
a paper before him on a piece of plank, writing a vigorous 
knock-down to an article in the Kickapoo Pioneer, a paper 
of a rival city. The cooking-stove was at his left, and 
tin kettles all around; the corn-cake ‘ was a doin’ ;’ and, 
instead of scratching his head for an idea, as editors often 
do, he turned the cake, and went ahead.” 

Let it be distinctly understood that we have no agents 
for whose acts we are responsible, and we are only acconnt- 
able to those who remit directly to us. We have no agents 
that solicit subscribers. Money must be sent to the pub- 
lisher,.L. A. Godey, Philadelphia. 
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WE insert the following with great pleasure, and cheer- 
fully testify to the abilities of Miss Hale. She is the 
daughter of our,own Mrs. Hale. The school ha# been one 
of the most popular in the city during the past season, and 
we ask of our friends who have daughters to educate to 
send them to Miss Hale. 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES. 


MISS 8. J” HALE, PRINCIPAL. 


The school-year commences on the second Monday in 
September, and ends the last Friday in June. 
vacations of one week at Christmas and one at Easter are 
allowed. 

Pupils are charged from the time of entrance, and no de- 
duction made but for protracted illness. No pupil will be 
received for a shorter period than to the close of the school- 
year upon which she enters. 

Terms.—Payable semi-annually in advance. For Day 
Scholars. Instruction in the English branches, French, 
and Latin: Under thirteen years of age, $60 per annum ; 
over thirteen years of age, $100; for Boarders, $300; Draw- 
ing and Water Painting, $20; Use of Piano, $20; Use of 
Guitar, $10; Use of Harp, $50; Washing, $24; Dancing, 
$10 per quarter—$5 entrance ; Pew Rent at cost. 

Music and Singing Lessons, Oil-Painting, and other 
Languages than those mentioned above, at Professors’ 


The usual 


charges. 

Particular attention will be paid te speaking French. 

Each boarder to be provided with silver fork, table and 
teaspoons, toweling, napkins, and ring. All articles to be 
marked in full. 

References.—Mrs. Emma Willard, Troy; Mrs. Lincoln 
Phelps, Baltimore; Henry Vethake, LL. D., Provost of the 
University of Pennsylvania; Wm. Bacon Stevens, D. D., 
Philadelphia; Louis A. Godey, Esq., Philadelphia; Wm. 
H. Ashhurst, Esq., Philadelphia ; George A. Wood, Esq., 
Philadelphia; Charles Hodges, D. D., Princeton, N. J. ; 
Prof. Stephen Alexander, D. D., Princeton; A. McGill, 
D. D., Princeton ; Judge Hepburn, Carlisle, Penna. 

Address Miss 8. J. Hale, No. 12 Portico Square, Spruce 
Street, Philadelphia. 

“TxquirE Witarn.”” Price $1. 
to know, either in building, cooking, fine arts, literature, 
and in fact, everything can be found in this book. 


Everything you want 





An Excetitent Comparison.—The I?/inoie News Letter 
gives us a short but very pretty notice. It says: “*Godey’s 


Book for May looks fine—fine as a woman.’ 


’ 





Fitz@era.p, of the City Item, not to be behind the rest 
of the world, has procured the control of the celebrated 
Washington Portrait, from Stuart’s great painting. It is 
engraved in stipple by that celebrated artist, Thomas B. 
Welch. The engraving is nearly life size, and has been 
pronounced a correct likeness by all the great men in the 
country. Fitzgerald makes the following offer: To any 
person sending him five dollars, which is the selling price 
of the picture, he will send the City Item two years, and a 
copy of the portrait. This is a very liberal offer, and will, 
no doubt, procure him thousands of subscribers, for it is a 
glorious opportunity to procure a portrait of Washington, 
and a reliable one, too, at a very low price. Address, 
Fitzgerald, City Item, 112 South Third Street, Philadelphia. 

WE are pleased to hear that our publication of model 
cottages, farm-houses, &c., continues to give satisfaction. 
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Tue Sun-Bonnet in this number, with Diagram, is one 2 Tue dresses worn at the late Carnival balls in Paris have 
of our domestic institutions. We like to give small things been remarkable for splendor as well as for diversity. 
as well a@great; in fact, we wish to please all. Bonnets ¢ The historical costumes were distinguished alike for their 
beauty and correctness. Many of them were accurately 


we 


with the falling cape are very popular throughout the 
country. 2 copied from the old pictures in the Louvre. 


a 








; The eastern costume, worn by the Empress at the ball 
A GRamMaTicaL PLAY vpon THE Worn Tuar. $ given at the Tuileries, was greatly admired. The robe 
Now that is a word which may often be joined ; $ was white and blue, richly ornamented with pearls and 
For that that may be doubled is clear to the mind ; 2 precious stones. The jupe was sufficiently short to show 
And that that that is right is as plain to the view ; the elegance of Her Majesty’s small Spanish foot. On this 
As that that that that we use is rightly used too ; ; occasion, the Emperor also wore an oriental costume, viz., 
And that that that that that line has it is right, ¢ that of the Guards of the Porte. 
In accordance with grammar is plain in our sight. ; At one of the Carnival balls, Madame De L—— appeared 
In the above lines, the word “that” is used in perfect ; in a dress of the reign of Louis XV., the courtly grace of 
accordance with the rules of grammar. which well accorded with the fair wearer's style of beauty. 
2 The robe was of white moire antique, lamé with gold. 
Harm ORNAMENTS. —Ladies wishing hair made into ; The corsage, which was pointed in front, had a revers of 
bracelets, pins (which are very beautiful), necklaces or } Pink satin; and the short demi-puffed sleeves were turned 
ear-rings, can be accommodated by our Fashion Editor. A { ™@P with bands of the same, cevered with dentelle d'or. 
very large number of orders have recently been filled, and § The undersleeves, in the style called Engag antes, were 
the articles have given great satisfaction. ? also of dentelie d or. The skirt of the dress was open in 
We give the prices at which we will send these beauti- 2 front, lined with pink satin; and a broad revers, turning 
ful articles: — 2 back at each side, was covered with dentelle dor. The 
Breastpins, from $4 to $12 ; dress was gathered up on one side by a wreath of roses, 
Far-rings, from $4 50 to $10. one end of which was fixed in the ceinture. The hair was 
Bracelets, from $3 to $15. ¢ powdered, and adorned with a profusion of ornament in 
$ accordance with the fashion of the eighteenth century. 


Rings, from $1 50 to 3. 

Necklaces, from $6 to $15. 

Fob-chains, from $6 to $12. 

The Charms of Faith, Hope, and Charity, $4 50. 


This costume was one of the most elegant worn at the ball. 
The costume of Isabel of Bavaria, worn by Mrs. T- . 
consisted of a robe of crimson velvet with a long train; 





the front, the corsage, and the sleeves lavishly ornamented 





carried in her hand a circular 





with jewels. Mrs. T 
¢ fan, made of white feathers, in the centre of which was a 
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Pencits For Drawine.—As we publish instructions in 


drawing, we ought to furnish the pencils. We can send 
small mirror set round with rubies. 


Another remarkable costume was that of Isabella, Queen 
of Castile and Arragon In this dress, the sombre Spanish 


four pencils of progressive degrees of harduess on receipt 
of 25 cents, and a postage-stamp to pay return postage. 
Four lead pencils, Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4, for 25 cents, and a 
stamp. character was tastefully relieved by gold, pearls, and ru- 
bies. All the ministers wore the court dress of Louis XIV. 





? 
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Ir is not within the province of our periodical to have { General Magnan was dressed as Bassompiere. Many of 
its pages employed as the vehicle of medical advertise- the younger ladies appeared in dresses copied from those 


ments. Although we have had multitudinous applications of Watteau’s Shepherdesses. 





for this purpose, and the pecuniary offers have been of the 
most enticing largeness, we uniformly have declined en- 
tertaining any proposition for their admittance. 

If we therefore insert the following passage from a letter 
we have recently received from a friend, we wish it under- 
stood that reliance upon his strict integrity, and the hope 
that our publicity of the matter may produce beneficial 
results, induce us to waive, in this instance, our objec- 
tions. Should any further knowledge be desired (we will 
sbserve here that we cannot, ourselves, give our attention 
to the matter), no doubt, a letter addressed to Doctor E. P. } 
Banning’s office, No. 77 Bleecker Street, New York, will 


WE return our thanks to the Goldsboro’ Tribune for 
the following: ‘‘ We can’t cheat Godey by lending any of 
our numbers, old or new. Send on, and subscribe for 


” 


yourselves. 





Tre “Cosmopolitan Association” have purchased the 
2 Greek Slave again. It was sold at auction, in New York, 
2 by the fortunate holder, who procured it by subscribing to 
5 
; 


the Lady’s Book. They have also bought the celebrated 
Dusseldorf Gallery at a cost of $80,000. The number for 
June is acapital one. It bas in it some superb wood en- 





receive courteous attention. We understand that this little ; GG, ONS Did NG I SE ae 
essay will be sent, free of charge, to any applicants, $ p 

“We really consider that, in failing to call the notice of Peart Canp-Casue—very pretty and suitable presente— 
your subscribers—among whom, doubtless, many must > A great variety, and at different prices. 
labor with the frailties and infirmities entailed upon the $ No. 1. Plain or beautifully inlaid different colored 
daughters of Eve—to the several braces, &c., invented by ; shells . ° ° ° ° . ° - $30 
Doctor Banning, you commit a grave error—we had { No. 2. Plain but beautifully varied engraving suit- 
almost written crime. Could you, but for a single week, able for a bride . ‘ > ; ; . 406 
overhear, as it has chanced that we have, the grateful ac- No. 3. Engraved and border of various colored 

shells . e ° e ° - 4650 


knowledgments from the mouths of his patients, you 
would never let a month's issue be made without trumpet- 
ing ‘Banving’s Braces’ as the sovereign specific and 


Raised medallion cameo head, set round with 
colored pearl ° . . . . - 606 


A 
- 


certain remedy for all the debility, disease, and deformity No. 5. Second mourning card-cases oe) ot OO 
to which your fair readers are liable. It is certain that § We assure our readers that the above is a very superior 
the relief they afford seems almost miraculous in cases ¢{ assortment, and one that cannot be found elsewhere. They 


deemed beyond the power of medical assistance. } are manufactured to order for Godey’s Lady's Book. 
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ScRAPS FROM OUR JCNIOR :— 

“CHARLOTTE,” said an elderly lady to her niece, “if you 
are not more reserved in your manners, you will never get 
married.” 

“Oh, Aunt Patsy! don’t croak so. Just think of never 
having any husband to watch every word I say, and every 
action I make! Just think of never losing the privilege of 
having a flirtation with my old beaux! Just think of 
hav'ng no black hat in a box with my white bonnet, no 
cravat among my fine laces, no muddy boots with my 
pretty gaiters, no strong scent of tobacco in my finest 
dresses, no sharp razors lying on the bureau for me to cut 
my fingers with in the dark! Just think of having no 
shirts to mend, no buttons to sew on, nobody to read my 
old love-letters, and inquire jealously who gave me my 
trinkets, or who wrote on the margin of my books of 
poetry! Think of having no one to ask me where I went 
every time I go out, and be poking among all my pur- 
chases to see that I have not been wasting his lordship’s 
money! nobody to go to sleep on the sofa when I am prac- 
tising, and snore an accompaniment to my music! Just 
think, in short, of having no husband! Oh, aunt!” 

“ Moruer,” said a little child, ‘‘ain’t the stars the can- 
dles in heaven?” 

‘What put that into your head, Charley?” 

“Why, because they ‘re always lit up just at dark; and 
I thought they were for the angels to see to go to bed by.” 

A aoop story is told of a stingy man who had a case of 
very superfine, extra, extraordinary razors presented to 
him. He was a sailor, and just starting on a voyage. 
** My friend,” said he, after acknowledging the gift, “ have 
you not an old razor you do not use, that you will give 
me ?”’ 

‘*What do you want it for? You will honor me by 
using my gift.’’ 

“Oh, yes, J shall use your gift! but I want the old one 
to lend. 


‘On, ma! baby has torn the picture in Mrs. Jenkins’s 
Godey right in halves!” 

‘*Has she? Well, it’s no great matter, for she told me 
that half the numbers were spoiled in lending; and she 
could not bind it this year, unless she bought new copies ; 
s0 one more Won’t matter.” 

Oh, Mrs. Jenkins!—martyr to good nature. 
avert your fate by refusing to lend?” 


Why not 


Havine occasion for some cleaning lately, we employed 
a tidy-looking Irishwoman, who, while willing to do the 
most menial service, seemed very anxious about getting 
what she called ‘“‘the worth of the work.” ‘You see,” 
she said, apologizing for her eagerness, ‘“‘I've two gals; 
and they ’re raal nice gals; and I’m bringing them up 
genteel. 1 never let them work about, or sew, or stand in 
a store, or turn a hand to anything; and now one of ’em 
is larning the peanny; and I'm trying to get enough 

gether for t’other one to larn French; and then, d’ye 
mind, they ll larn one another. Bless ye! there’s no- 
ihing like a genteel education for gals." 


“Ma,” said a juvenile, “do we know any lady named 
Cupid?” 

“No, dear; why?’ 

“Why, Mr. Jenks says our Susan’s got a mouth just 
like Cupid’s bean; and I’m thinking he must have a 
mighty pretty little mouth for a man.” 
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Grecian PAINTING AND ANTIQUE PAINTING ON GLAss.— 
Mr. J. E. Tilton, of Salem, Massachusetts, will furnish all 
the materials and directions. Our numerous inquirers 
will please make application to him. 


gaged in artists’ materials and the fine arts, and we are 


He is largely en- 


satisfied, from our dealing with him, that he will do as he 
agrees. We annex his circular :— 

“The subscriber will farnish for 83 a package of twelve 
mezzotint engravings (suitable for practice), and full printed 
instructions for Grecian Painting and Antique Painting on 
Glass, a new style, originating with himself, and equal 
to the finest copper painting, with a bottle of preparation, 
&c. 
learn fully without a teacher. 
price, directions for Oriental style, and the beautiful art 
called Potichimanie. 

**Por $2 more, or $5, he will send with the above all 
paints, brushes, oils, varnishes, &c. &c., needed for these 
arts (Grecian and Antique), and other oil painting. 


The directions are so explicit as to enable any one to 
He also includes at above 


“Full directions only in the above arts, Grecian, An- 
tique Painting, Oriental, Potichimanie, &c., sent, free by 
mail, on receipt of $1. They are so full and plain thatany 
one with no previous knowledge of drawing can be sure 
to acquire. 

**He has also published a new picture for Grecian and 
Antique Painting, called ‘Les Orphelines.’ The paper, 
printing, and engraving are thoroughly fitted for it, and 
the effect and finish, when painted, are fine, and superior 
to canvas painting. Price, with rules for painting it, 
colors, how to mix, &c., $1, sent free, by mail. 

Address J. E. Tittox, Salem, Mass.” 

RATHER hard upon hoopsis the Free Democrat of Mil- 
waukie. Hear him. We omit the compliment to the 
Lady's Book :— 

“The summer verdure which it puts on its fashion-plates 
is pretty; and the summer size of hoops is somewhat 
broader than the previous style; and we think they have, 
in the increase of their circamference, lost somewhat of 
their symmetry.”’ [We think so, too.) 
mirer of hoops; but we hope the ladies will not go to 
extremes in these matters, or we shall feel obliged to speak 


And, if the rents go higher, and real estate con- 


“We are an ad- 


ou 
tinues to increase in value, indulgent husbands will begin 
to think your ‘roum preferable to your company.’” 

We are told that the New York omnuibuses have a notice 


posted up—‘“* Ladies with Hoops, 12 Cents.” 





Tue Polylingual Journal is the name of a magazine in 
Italian, and 
Sparks, 335 


five languages, French, Spanish, German, 
English, published in New York by H. C. 
Broadway, at two dollars a year in advance, 

In our July and August numbers of last year, we pub- 
lished a very large number of receipts for preserving fruits. 
We can furnish these two numbers for 50 cents; and they 
are worth $5 to any housekeeper. 





Fasnion DePARTMENT.—The fashion editor desires us to 
repeat that she cannot send any articles unless the cash 
accompanies the order; she hopes that this notice will be 
sufficient. In future she will not answer a letter that 
orders articles unless the cash accompanies it. 





WE ask attention to our various publications, a list of 
which is given on the cover of this number. Our Needles, 
Embroidery Book, Summer Fruits, and Summer Beverages 
wre all in season, and should be in the possession of every 


family. 
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.— Park House. 





TO ANNIE B 


Your letter we published last month, Annie B., 

An answer to which we send greeting to thee ; 

And greeting likewise to all bachelor friends 

Who an interest take in the Boox’s aims or ends: 

And let us assure you, in all we pursue, 

We hold none but objects of virtue in view. 

Whatever some crusty sharp fellows may say, 

None but practical themes does the Book e’er display. 

But tis vain for such critics to make so much fuss, 

Or the fashions of women attempt to discuss, 

Se long as their hearts keep so cold aud aloof 

From the pleasures that throng ‘neath the married man’s 
roof. 

And when they declaim against Fashion’s expense, 

You know, gentle Annie, ‘tis all mere pretence, 

At least in so far as the Book is concerned, 

Which, if leading to folly, would deserve to be burned: 

Yet, as you and all ladies of taste must admit, 

"Tis you make the fashion—the Boox follows it. 

And, in this, its great aim, which you all justly prize, 

Is simply to show how to economize 

ln cutting and making the garments you choose, 

As bachelor eds., do their hats, boots, and shoes. 

And, surely, they ‘ll not with rashness aver, 

That some fashions to others they do not prefer. 

And as for the fortune the Book may have made, 

If "tis true, it has been done by following its trade, 

Which is much like their own, to impress on each page 

The changes, and fashions, and forms of the age. 
Beware, then, dear Annie, nor think Fashion's to blame, 

Because so few girls catch a bachelor’s fame. 

There have always been fashions and bachelors too, 

And will be, while there’s black eyes, or gray eyes, or 
blue. 

Oh, never believe that the bachelor’s smiles 

Are reserved for those ladies who dress in old styles ; 

They may say what they please of the modes of to-day, 

, But prefer them they do, to those faded away. 

The bonnets and skirts of the summers long pass’d, 

Pleas’d no more, when in fashion, than those of the last. 

Tis the bachelor’s privilege to rail, not admire, 

So ladies, pass on, you're unscath’d by his ire. 
But bachelors differ like all other men 

Who give us their views through the nib of a pen. 

Just listen, dear Annie, whilst to you we disclose 

What some of them say in good Saxon prose, 

In answering the question, ‘‘ What becomes of each Book 

Which monthly is sent to the bachelor’s nook?” 
“We of the Furum,” says one, “‘do belong to the tribe, 

But our mother and sister o’er our parlor preside, 

And there on the table that ’s central, the Boox doth ap- 
pear, 

And to friends from all quarters gives assurance most clear, 

That they for themselves may examine and choose, 

Being careful its leaves not to crimp or abuse, 

Nor to cause in our hearts a deep feeling of sorrow, 

When compelled to refuse their proposals to borrow ; 

While our sister, though gentle, makes the lasting decree, 

That no man who subscribes not of our family shall be.” 
The Circleville Herald, too, desires to show 

That bachelors never the merits can know 

Of the patterns for ladies, who at home seek repose, 

And cut and contrive all their dear infant’s clothes: 

Aad his brother at Akron is free to confess 

That those who are married alone can express 

How useful the Boox in a circle must prove, 

That is governed by beanty, by taste, and by love: 
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While the Sun at Orono, in “ Vic’s’’ cold dominions, 
Is equally free in giving opinions. 

And though unhappy himself in his bachelor's furs, 
To the Book, or the ladies, he never demurs: 

“Had we but a wife in a snug little home, 

From her in the evening we never would roam, 
We'd subscribe for the Book—sure never to miss, 

In our respites from labor, an affectionate kiss.” 

We could mention some others, unlike, as you see, 
To those you 've referred us, sweet friend, Annie B. ; 
But with these for the present we beg to conelude, 
Lest the length of our answer on your patience obtrude. 


For Grecian Parntine.—“ Hiawatha’s Wooing” is a 
beautiful new engraving recently published. The size of 
plate is 14 by 18. The Indian costume, and rich and va- 
ried scenery, as well as the interest created by the poem, 
with the paper prepared for the purpose, make it the most 
desirable of all pictures used for this art, and, well painted 
by directions furnished by the publisher, can hardly be 
distinguished from the finest canvas oil painting. It will 
be sent, post-paid, ona roller, on receipt of price, one dol- 
lar and fifty cents, with full directions for painting it, 
colors used, and how to mix. Liberal discount to teachers 
and dealers. 

Address J. E. Trrrox, publisher and dealer in artists’ 
goods, Salem, Massacbusetts. 


“Live AND LEARN; or, a Guide to all who wish to 
speak and write correctly.”” Price 50 cents. A book every 


person ought to have. It is a most valuable publication. 





“How many deaths?” asked the hospital physician. 
‘*Nine.”” ‘Why, I ordered medicine for ten!’’ ‘“ Yes, 
but one wouldn't take it.” 

Jcst what we think, and we will only add, take your 
own papers first, and then take the Lady's Book. 

“ NewsPaPers.—The man that first invented news- 
papers deserves a noble cenotaph, for he made a ‘ monu- 
ment more lasting than brass or the regal pyramid.’ The 
machinery is varied, complicated, and stupendous ; talent, 
genius, the sciences, and the arts are brought into play ; 
energies, physical, mental, and psychological, are put in 
operation ; great industry, labor, perseverance, and ex- 
penditure are lavished; the steamship, the railway car, 
the electro-magnetic telegraph are put in requisition, as 
well as the means of correspondence. When the result of 
combined effort is eliminated, an intelligent peuple reads, 
thinks, reasons, and resolves. The most intelligent, cul- 
tivated, philosophical, and useful in the world, either to 
themselves and others, are the readers and patrons ot 
newspapers.” 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


No order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a post- 
office stamp; and for all articles that are to be sent by 
mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State youresidein. Nothing can be made out 
of post-marks. 

“Mrs. M. M. B.”"—Sent black lace set, 17th. 

“Mrs. B. G. R.”—Sent infant’s wardrobe by Kinsley’s 
express 18th. 

“R. B.”—Sent hair pin 19th. 
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“Miss D. .. §."—Sent pearl card-case 19th. 

“SS. B. M.’’—Sent pearl card-case 19th. 

* Miss M. F. H.”’—Sent thulle cap and sleeves 20th. 

“Mrs. J. M,”—Sent infant’s wardrobe by Adams's ex- 
press 20th. 

“Mrs. G. H. P.”’—Sent patterns 22d. 

“Mrs. A. L. R.’’"—Sent colored cottons and toil ciré 22d. 

“Miss J. L. G.”—Sent pearl card-case 22d. 

“Mrs. E. R. H.”—Sent bonnet by Kiusley’s express 
2 ith. 

“‘Mrs. M. M. E.’’—Sent infant’s wardrobe by Adams's 
express 2ith. 

“Mrs. 8. A. §.”—Sent patterns for infant’s dresses 24th. 

“Mrs. W. M. A."—Sent hair bracelet by Adams's ex- 
press 24th. 

“Mrs. W. C. S.".—Sent patterns for infant’s dresses 24th. 

* Miss C. V. B "’—Sent patterns for child 24th. 

“Mary R.”—When men find such a character they pay 
her in her own coia. 

‘Mrs. E. M. C."’—Sent patterns 25th. 

“Mrs. L. O. H.”—Sent infant’s wardrobe by Adams's 
express 25th. 

“Mrs. J. H. D.”"—Sent patterns 25th. 

“Mrs. R. L. J."—Sent bonnet by Kinsley’s express 26th. 

“Miss A. A. H.”’—Sent patterns and colored cottons 
26th. 

“Mrs. G. P. R.”"—-Sent headdress 26th. 

“Mrs. C. S.""—Sent braiding pattern for child’s dress 
26th. 

‘Mrs. O.’’—Sent hair pin 27th. 

* Miss G. R. A.” 

“CC. B.”—Sent two hair breastpins 29th. 

“Mrs. R. F. RB.’ 

“Mrs. §. L. C.”—Sent wool ball and pins 30th. 

* Miss A. W.’’—Sent elastic belt 30th. 

‘Mrs. R. K. G.’ 

** Miss S. E. D.”—Sent bunuet and mantilla by Adams’s 
express Lst. 

“*Mrs. G. H. P.”—Sent infant’s wardrobe by Kinsley’s 
express Ist. 

‘Mrs. D. A.”"—Sent pearl card-case 2d. 

“* Miss G. H. P.” 

‘*Mrs. M. M. 8.""—Sent braiding pattern for child’s dress 
2d. 

‘‘Mrs. S. E. G.”—Sent patterns 3d. 

** Miss R. F.”—Sent patterns 3d. 

“Mrs. S. E. R.”"—Sent pearl card-case 6th. 

“Miss D. A. O."’—Sent wool bali and pins 6th. 

“Mrs. J. H. T "—Sent package by mail 7th. 

“E. H. L.”—The least he can do is to acknowledge his 
error and ask your pardon. 

** Banuer,’’ Wisconsin.—“‘ Receipts”’ is correct. We agree 
with you about the baby. 

“G. R. E.""—Sent pearl card-case 8th. 

of. =. WwW." 

“Miss R. C. A.""—Sent mantilla by Howard's express 
9th. 

Lad 


—Sent hair bracelet 27th. 


*—Sent patterns 29th. 


’—Sent coral 30th. 


—Sent drawing models 2d. 


—Sent cameo buttons 9th. 


Miss M. E. M.”—No gentleman would so offend. 
“Mrs. J. T.""—Sent silver braid 10th. 
“W. H. 8.""—Sent two hair breastpins 11th. 
**Kate F "—Look over the Lady's Book. 
lished some excellent receipts on this subject. 


We have pnb- 
Castor oil 
and caatharides are excellent. 

“WN. R."'—Sent colored cottons 16th. 

“Mrs. G. J. B.”’—Sent colored cottons 16th. 

“Mrs. M. L. De L.”—Sent embroidery cotton 16th, 

“Mrs. A. H. L.’’—Sent headdress 16th 

* Miss O. L. V.""—Sent pattera for ottoman 17th. 











* Miss E. W. B.”—Sent pearl card-case 17th. 
“Mrs. J. J. T.""—Sent hair breastpin 17th. 
* Miss L. B.""—Sent note papers, &c. 17th. 
*§. D. P.”—Sent shawl by mail 17th. 


Centre-Gable Gossip. 





PARIS 

We have been allowed to quote from a private letter 
some items that may be of interest to those who are not of 
the ‘fifty five thousand Americans” said to have gone 


GOSSIP. 


abroad this season. 
Granp Hore. pv Sonore. 

Berore I leave Paris, I suppose Lucy will wish to know 
something of the very latest fashions. Being a man, one 
bonnet is pretty much the same as another to me, so that 
it fulfils the office it is intended for by nature, or the 
original Alexandre of the antediluvian modes, who proba- 
bly introduced them. We have every reason to suppose 
that this was to cover the head, and im summer to be some 
protection from the sun, which Lucy’s spring bonnet cer- 
tainly falls some inches short of doing. 

There is a pretty fashion here among the English, 
chiefly—I do not think I have seen a single French woman 
wearing one—of replacing that handful of lace and ribbon 
by a good, sensible, broad-brimmed hat of chip, or colored 
They 
are the very things for youth, bright eyes, and round 


straw. I will send Lucy one, if she will wear it. 
cheeks, and made as bewitching as possible with lace on 
the brim, “daisy chains,” and roses, plumes, and what 
not? P—— tells me that you see them everywhere on the 
continent 

Oh, you can add that I have been on a special tour of 
inspection about dress skirts! I desired to satisfy myself 
as to whether it was necessary to step on a petticoat every 
time I walked with a lady, or to be annoyed by having to 
see two feet of dust and mire every time I walked after 
one; that is, whether the fiat of Parisian fashion, which I 
suppose supreme, required such a sacrifice of material, 
taste, and respectability. I have returned without a sin- 
gle instance to support Miss Lucy's assertion, that “it is 
the fashion.” The skirts of the best-dressed ladies I met 
such reached without quite touching the ground. Madame 
W—— tells me my young American friend must wear her 
evening-dresses in the street. Quel horreur ! 

Speaking of eveuing-dress, I dare say she would have 
been delighted at the view we had, last evening, of the 
Court going to a grand ball given to some foreign dignity. 
They passed the Hotel in open carriages, Napoleon, Euge- 
nie, and all. The streets were illuminated, and as light as 
day. All, or nearly all, the ladies were standing, poor 
things! for French evening-dresses are not made to sit 
down in ; it would spoil all the ruffles and things in the 
skirts, and reduce the crinoline, which, on that occasion, 
was enormous. They did not seem to have a very com- 
fortable time of it. We spectators were vastly more at 
our ease, as the audience usually are. Imagine them 
holding on vigorously, their frocks and their equilibrium 
threatened at every jolt! Such “a bobbing around” I 
never beheld ! 


SUNDAY EVENINGS AT HOME.—No. 56. 
One of the pleasantest occupations for ‘* Sunday even- 
ings at home” is the arrangement of a collection of devo- 


tional poetry in a common-place book devoted to selections 
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of prose or poetical thoughts suited to the day. A valuable 
volume may thus be gathered from the week’s reading, 
and many worthy and noble thoughts be fixed in the mind 
for fature use or comfort. One plan is to select texts, or a 
prose passage, and add a poem bearing upon the same 
point. Magazines, the daily and weekly press, household 
volumes of the poets, aad closet reading will furnish mate- 
rial enough. The care is that the selections be sufficiently 
choice in thought and expression. 
We take at random two selections from our own port- 
folio, devoted to this purpose :— 
1. 
**One sweetly solemn thought 
Comes to me o’er and o'er; 
I’m nearer my home to-day 
Than I've ever been before— 


“Nearer my Father's house, 
Where the many mansions be— 
Nearer the great white throne— 


Nearer the jasper sea— 


** Nearer the bound of life— 
Where we lay our burdens down— 
Nearer leaving my cross— 


Nearer taking my crown. 


* But, darkly lying between, 
Winding down through the night, 
Is the dim and unknown stream 
Which leads at last to the light. 


“‘ Father, perfect my trust! 
Strengthen my feeble faith! 
Let me feel as I would when I stand 
On the shore of the river of death!” 


2. 


“Tt is purely a want of faith when we tremble at the 
approach of our deliverer. 

** What doth it signify how this house ofclay perisheth, 
which hinders the perfect renovation of the soul, and the 
sight of God? For we know that, if our earthly house of 
this tabernacle were dissolved, we have a building of God, 
a house not made with hands, edernal in the heavens. 

**We know, we believe, we promise oarselves this; but 
we think too seldom of it; and we still make less use of 
what we know in order to wean our hearts from the world. 

** Would we look upom our bodies as houses of clay just 
ready to fall, we should think of that eternal house; we 
should sigh after our native country, and be willing to 
leave a place of misery and banishment. 

“Give me, O Lord, that desire and earnest longing 
which I ought to have, for that happy moment which is 
to release me from a state of banishment, and translate me 
to a better place!” 


SISTERS-IN-LAW. 


Tue prize essay we mentioned in our ‘ Gossip” has ap- 
peared, the successful author being Mr. Lathbridge. It is 
fall of sound conclusions and sensible advice. He thus 
defines the position of the parties: ‘“‘In the first place, 
there is a real position in which every sister stands in re- 
spect to a brother. 

* Relationship, like every other thing, is double; there 
is action and reaction. ‘None of us liveth to himself.’ 
However real, however near, however warm a sister’s 
love may be, there is to every man a more distinct, a 
nearer, & warmer love than hers can ever be. Beyond a 
sister's boundary line, there is an inner court, a holier 
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place, into which a brother can never admit her—a shrine, 
not inscribed with her name, and which will on no account 
acknowledge her as its deity. Outside she must stand, 
and wait until some other hand and heart, besides a bro- 
ther’s, lead and admit her beyond the sisterly inclosure. 

* Hers is a dear relationship, but never designed by the 
Creator to be to man the dearest. Before the youthful 
brother’s mind, there ever exists a land of promise, within 
which blooms some fair Eden, in which some happy Eve 
resides. When the search is made, and the object won, 
there is realized at once a love nearer and dearer, and a 
happiness brighter and more lasting, than the sisterly 
affection can ever be. 

“The position in which a sister stands to a brother is 
distinct and clear. If she be single or married, she is re- 
garded by him, whether he has a wife or not, as the second 
person, singular or plural, as the case may be. His wife, 
in imagination, in prospect, or in reality, is to him the 
Jirst person of importance to his domestic state and hap- 
and in no instance can a sister occupy to hima 
place of equal prominence or eminence. Holy Scripture 
affirms that every other relationship is secondary to this 
primary one, namely, the relationship of wife. ‘There- 
fore shall a man leave his father and his mother’—and, it 
might have been added, his brothers and his sisters—‘ and 
shall cleave unto his wife; and they shall be one flesh. 

We shall make further extracts from this admirable 
article. 


piness ; 


” 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have replied by mail to the letters of ‘‘ Miss M. A. 
G.,” of Monterey, South Carolina; ‘‘ Mrs. C. D.,” of Roches- 
ter; ‘‘Miss M. S. M.,”’ of Virginia; “‘ Miss N. C.,”’ of Saint 
Louis; and ‘‘ Mrs. 8. B. S.,” of Kentucky. 

* Miss C. A. W.”’—The reason your annuals did not do 
well is obvious from your letter. They were allowed to 
stand too thick. Half a dozen plants are sufficient for a 
clump, as a general thing, and even a single plant of some 
of the taller kinds. There is another thing amateur gar- 
deners very often forget—allowing the water to stand after 
it is drawn from the well or cistern, until the temperature 
is sensibly moderated. 

“ Atine’s” letter is not so singular as she may imagine 
Young people are prove to ask the advice of strangers, 
rather than those whose counsel they should relyon. She 
cannot expect happiness without moral and religious prin- 
ciple in a husband, if she is herself all that her letter would 
lead us to infer. 

**Genuine love is not founded on caprice; it is founded 
in nature, on honorable views and sentiments, on virtue, 
on similarity of tastes, and, above all, a mutual affection- 
ateness of disposition.” 

‘Miss Macp L.,” apropos to the above, desires us to 
select a pretty style for a wedding-dress. 
simple, and moderately expensive, we do not know of 
anything likely to be more becoming than the style de- 
scribed in our ‘‘Chat,” white reps silk, with puffings of 
the same, or ofillusion. The veil also of illusion ; wreath 
of orange flowers, jasmine, and white roses, mingled, or of 
one pure white flower with its foliage; natural flowers, by 
all means, when they can be obtained. 

‘*Mrs. Morton W.”’—It will be impossible to select the 
mantle to advantage before the close of the present month. 
Only light, full draperies have made their appearance as 
yet. 

“Miss S.,"’ of Eau Claire, can depend upon the patterns 
we have forwarded. They are from the establishment or 
Madame Demorest, whose children’s patterns especially are 


As she wishes it 
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worth twice their cost in the time and trouble saved by 
having them to refer to. 

**MapgLine P.,” of Easton.—Miss Leslie has full diree- 
tions for laying out a supper-table; and we refer our 
inexperienced young housekeeper to that unquestionable 
authority. We do know something of the toil of party- 
giving in the country. Even in town, it is almost a Her- 
culean labor. Some one has given a very clever sketch of 
the désagremens. We believe it is Albert Smith. 

“ With the first blush of the dawn, the whole establish- 
ment is assisting in that process known familiarly as one 
of turning the house out of window; and a perpetual 
parcels-delivery at the street-door keeps the bells and the 
servants on the vibration the whole morning. All the su- 
perfluous articles of furniture belonging to the lower part 
of the mansion boldly invade the bedrooms, and finally 
carry them by storm; strange chandeliers attach them- 
selves to the hooks of the drawing-room ceiling; regiments 
of candlesticks, in all the brilliancy of recent plate-leath- 
ering, and new wax ornaments, appear in review upon the 
sideboard, before a staff of camphene table-lamps and pint 
decanters ; whilst an accompanying accumulates. The 
key of the china-closet was never yet known to be found 
when wanted ; consequently, it cannot be opened; and, on 
the other hand, the door of the room where the supper is 
already lying in state cannot be shut. This casualty 
much delights the olive-branches of the family—if any 
there be—who, left entirely alone, and quite overlooked in 
this general mélée, divert themselves by poking their little 
puddy fingers into the creams, and scooping out the in- 
sides of divers patties with a doll’s leg, until, rather 
inclining to their quarters, they migrate thereto, for the 
day, with all their toys. This accounts for the occasional 
apparition of a small soldier, or an inhabitant of Noah’s 
Ark, quivering on the top of a mould of jelly wherein it 
has been stuck.” 


Fashions. 








NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havine had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge of 
a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, 
envelops, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, man- 
tillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to econo- 
my, as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, 
distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed expen- 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is frat 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be account- 
able for losses that may occur in remitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
the person, on which much depends in choice. Dress 
goods from Levy’s or Evans & Co.’s; cleaks, mantillas, or 
talmas, from Brodie’s, 51 Canal Street, New York ; bon- 
nets from T. White & Co.’s; jewelry from Warden's or 
Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 
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DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 
SEPTEMBER. 


Fig. 1.—Carriage or walking dress, of black moir/ an- 
tique, made with skirt and basque; the peculiar novelty 
is the arrangement of the velvet ribbon which forms the 
trimming. On the skirt it is placed each side the front 
breadth, a style which is gaining ground, and is called 
en tablier, or “‘apron fashion,” to be literal in our trans- 
lation, graduated in width. The sleeves and basque are 
trimmed to correspond ; the sleeves being short, and fin- 
ished by full frills of lace to match the collar. White crape 
hat, with a bouquet of drooping pansies. 

Fig. 2.—Dinner-dress, also suited to a small evening 
party. Dress of a delicate shade of blue silk, trimmed 
after the Louis XIII. fashion, with falls of rich white lace 
and ribbon rosettes ; the bretel!es are edged with the same, 
and cross at the waist, forming graceful lappels. The hai 
is turned in a broad roulean, behind the ear, and a narrow 
black velvet band studded with gold points or stars comes 
to a point on the forehead. Gloves, and broad gold brace- 
lets. 

Fig. 3.—Carriage-dress, the material ashes-of-rose satir 
It has a double skirt ; the upper one, or tunic, being open 
in front, and finished by a Psyche fringe of silk, with pea 
inwoven; rows of pearls also mark the lines of the cor- 
sage. Rose-colored dress bonnet, with a demi voile o 
blonde. 

Fig. 4.—Home-dress of grenadine, in broad alternate 
stripes of white and lavender. It is made very simply; 
the skirt having two rows of Psyche fringe, having the 
effect of a double tunic. The corsage is full, and fastened 
by a waist ribbon of pale green. 


PLATE OF LINGERIE. 
(See blue plate in front.) 


Fig. 1.—Watering-place wrap of white pigu’, the border 
of Marseilles, a diamond pattern. 

Fig. 2.—Puffed undersleeve of muslin and embr 
the frill is caught up by a bow of blue ribbon. 

Fig. 3.—Collar, with lappels. 

Fig. 4.—Cap for morning wear, diced with narrow blue 
velvet ribbon, and ornamented by triple frills, edged by 
needlework points. 

Fig. 5.—Casacque of Swiss muslin and embroidery, t» 
be worn with any delicate silk or tissue skirt for dinner 
evening dress. The puffs, filled with blue ribbon and bows 
of the same color, add much to the stylishness of this ser- 
viceable basque. 


CAMBRIC MORNING-DRESS. 
(See engraving, page 193.) 

Very elaborate morning-dress, of the style of our grand- 
mothers, revived and improved. It will bein season for 
our Southern friends for six weeks to come. The basque 
is of cambric needlework, with bretelles, and a double 
jupe. Petticoat very full, with a front breadth, en tablier 
of edging, insertion, and lengthwise tucks in groups. A 
narrow cambric flouncing extends all around just above 
the knee, where there are six groups of narrow tucks 
heading a deeper needlework flonnce. Cap of muslin and 
Valenciennes, with knots of lilac ribbon. 

NEW STYLES OF BONNETS. 
(See page 197.) 


Ovr compositor is clearly guilty of a misnomer in the 
title of this page, which is composed, as one may see at a 
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glance, of hats, and not bonnets. We give all the distinct 
varieties of this favorite head gear the present season: 
more fashionable abroad than with us, however. We dare 
say our ladies have yet to share in the present continued 
rage for them. 

Fig. 1 is of chip, ornamented by a demi wreath and 
white plume. The voilette of blonde is peculiar to them 
all, and has a very soft and delicate effect, especially 
suited to a youthful face. 

Fig. 2 is of blue silk, trimmed with broad blue ribbon 
and a single spray of blush roses; the same is repeated at 
the side of the face with knots of ribbon. 

Fig. 3.—Pliain white silk, with a border of rose color 
and bird of Paradise plumes; ribbons white and rose 
color, The voilette is of a very delicate blonde, figured 
with stars. 

Fig. 4.—White chip hat, with a plume of rose color and 
white; pink convolvulus sprays are mingled with the 
ribbons. 

Fig. 5.—Dark blue hat, with plume of blue and black ; 
velvet bows, and a fall of black lace. 

Fig. 6.—Leghorn hat, with sprays of full blown roses 
and buds; very deep fall of white blonde. 


CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADEL- 
PHIA FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 


Ir will be seen, by reference to our fashion-plate for the 
present month, that flounces no longer hold undisputed 
sway. Many will still continue to wear them through the 
winter; and some handsome robes are woven d@ volante; 
that is, with pattern flounces. Others, equally rich, have 
a pattern extending lengthwise of the skirt, on either side 
It has the 


effect of a very broad rich ribbon, laid on perfectly flat and 


the front breadth, en tablier, as it is called. 


For another trimming, disposed in a similar man- 
ner, we refer our readers to Fig. 1 of our plate. Puffs, of 
the same silk as the dress, in three or four longitudinal 
This has a charming effect in 


plain. 


rows, are much in favor. 
evening-dress, say of white silk, the puffs in illasion, and 
graduated in widths, filling a whole breadth at the bottom 
of the dress, and bordered on each side by a row of blonde 
laid on flat. The sleeves are composed of puffs to corre- 
spond; and the corsage, which is a rounded point, hasa 
puff edged as on the skirt, extending from the centre of 
the neck to the waist line, carried a little to the left of the 
point to avoid stiffness. 

It is said that basques are really giving away to cor- 
sages similar in shape to that we have just described, the 
rounded point. This is an alarm, however, that is sounded 
at the commencement of every season; and it will take 
two or three months to decide the question. Double skirts 
continue to be worn; and a new way of mounting them 
has been introduced. The plaits are made so large that 
four or five go round the waist; and this throws out the 
skirt, extending it like a fan. A robe of gray moiré 
antique, made in this way, the two skirts without orna- 
ment, has avery fine effect. The corsage (there is no 
basque) was finished by buttons of gray passementerie, 
with pendants of the old style, known as “frogs” in the 
days of the last generation, but dignified into brande- 
bourgs in this. The sleeves are plain at the top, with a 
puff, and three deep falls of the silk, edged with gray gal- 
loon, and trimmed with brandebourgs, as on the corsage. 
The passementerie of the present autumn, in which we 
include all fancy silk buttons, gimps, and fringes with rich 
headings, is very varied and costly. Jet and pearl are 
inwoven with many of them; and bells and acorns of silk 
are still used in the same manner. 
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As the season advances, dresses of plain or striped dark 
poplin will be worn. The body is high, with very long 
lappets, and is trimmed with bands of black velvet on the 
breast. These bands are placed across almost from one 
shoulder to the other, gradually diminishing in length as 
At the end of each band, there 
Around 


they approach the waist. 
is a pendent silk button, and two in the middle. 
the lappets are placed velvet points, with buttons on them. 
The sleeves are tight to the elbow, where there is a velvet 
band; and the sleeve very ample 
flounces, with velvet ribbon on the edge. The skirt is 
either perfectly plain, or trimmed down each side with 
bands of velvet and buttons. 

Among the robes with flounces @ volante is one of black 
silk, having the effect of embroidery in colored silk. The 
pattern consists of a wreath of wheat-ears and blue corn- 


terminates in two 


flowers. The corsage is half high, and has a berth‘ and a 
centre-piece embroidered in a pattern corresponding with 
the flounces. The sleeves consist of two large puffs, sepa- 
rated by an embroidered wreath. The undersleeves are 
of thulle, ornamented with embroidery in a pattern of 
wheat-ears and corn-flowers, intermingled with light foli- 
age. This dress is destined for in-door dinner costume 

And in the hair will be worn blue corn-flowers and wheat- 
Lappets of 


Moss roses. 


ears of velvet, intermingled with black lace. 
black lace flow over the back of the neck. 

A wedding-dress just completed is made of white tarle- 
ton, trimmed with three flounces of the same, each edged 
with a ruche of white ribbon. The tarleton flounces are 
covered by flounces of the most splendid Honiton lace 
The corsage is profusely ornamented with Honiton lace. 

Many of the novelties in the department of lingerie are 
very elegant. The most fashionable style of undersleeves 
are those with broad turned-up cuffs of lace or needle- 
work, and trimmed with colored ribbon. Others are 
formed of two large puffs of muslin, intermingled with 
small bows of colored ribbon. 

Instead of a collar, a small ruff is now sometimes worn 
round the throat. A roaff just introduced in Paris is dis- 
tinguished by the name of the Fraise ad la Gabrielle. It is 
formed of a narrow slip of quilled muslin, edged at each 
side by a narrew row of Valenciennes. In the middle of 
the quilling, there is a puff of muslin, within which is run 
a colored ribbon; and the ruff is fixed in front of the throat 
by a bew of the same. 

This will be good news to those of our lady friends who 
have to dress for a long neck or square shoulders: Small 
tufts of feathers are this season much employed in orna- 
menting headdresses for evening costume. Among the 
coiffares which have just been completed may be men- 
tioned one composed of thulle and blonde, in the form of a 
toque. On one side are two tufts of feathers, the one biue, 
and the other white. On the opposite side are loops and 
flowing ends of white and blue therry velvet ribbon. A 
much admired headdress consists of pendent sprays of 
violets in gold and in velvet of three different tints. These 
sprays, which are intermingled with loops of gold beads, 
droop towards the back of the neck. On each side are 
attached two strings of gold beads. Another headdress 
consists of a net formed of red velvet. The net is trimmed 
all round with sprays of the small Corinth grape, in gold, 
intermingled with the red berries of the service-tree, in 
velvet, and with ends of red velvet ribbon lamé with gold. 
Among the recent importations from Paris is a very beau- 
tiful headdress, styled the coiffure Egyptienne. It is 
formed of two bandeaux of groseille-celor velvet, embroi- 
dered with gold; and on one side there is a lotus flower, 
and on the other a bow of groseille-color ribbon, figured 
with hieroglyphics in gold. Fasnien. 
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WOOLLEN CHEMISETTE. 


(See description.) 
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CLOAK, OR MANTILLA., 1 

(See description.) | | 
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EMBROIDERY FOR HANDKERCHIEF BORDER. 
FOR AN INFANT'S SHAWL OR BLANKET. 
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FUCHSIA PATTERN FOR CHILD'S CLOAK. 
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CROCHET PINCUSHION. 





BRAIDING PATTERN FOR TOP OF A PINCUSHION. 
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